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To those who find the commotion caused by great 
gatherings a trifle trying, London and the roads 
of the British Isles will offer no haven of quiet 
next Spring. 

It is worth considering the wisdom of breakinz 
away for a time and you will find no better means 
of escape than a voyage to South Africa. 

During the early months of the year South Africa 
is showing her fairest face to the sun. Rivers and 
falls are swollen by the outpourings of the seasonal 
rains. The Victoria Falls, in particular, offer a 
truly awe-inspiring spectacle. Wild Life in the 
Game Reserve is full and vigorous and you may 
experience the thrill of watching it at close quarters 
in perfect safety. Sport and pastimes of ali kinds 
fiourish in lovely surroundings and delightful 
weather. 

From end to end South Africa is a land of 
fascinating experiences. The Native life itself is 
a never-ending source of interest. 

Advice and literature about 

hotidays in South -Africa may 

be obtained from South African ¢ ae 
Railways, South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, 
W.C. 2. = 
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GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


~ -CHRIST-MAS - 


Whatever your point of view, 
there is much meaning in that 
word. Does it suggest to you 
just festivity? Is it just 
children’s holidays and all the 
fun of them? Is it just the 
giving of presents to your 
family and personal friends ? 
Or does it take you to some- 
thing deeper in thought ? 


Ts there not also in the message of 
goodwill an urge to that fellowship 
between men and women which can 
only come by a right appreciation of 
the lives and needs of others ? 


The G.B.I. is well known to 
readers of the Spectator. To 
those we are trying to help 
the joy of Christ-mas lies in 
the knowledge that practical 
Love for others is brought 
into the World. Can you 
experience this too ? 


You will make their Christ-mas, your 
own, and ours a happier one if you 
will send a donation so that we may 
give more help, and give it more 
quickly. Please mark your envelope 
“ Christ-mas Appeal.” 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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A GIT 
FOR 1937 


ANY readers have ex- 
M pressed appreciation of 

The Spectator in 1936. 
We hope to merit appreciation 
equally in 1937, when the 
regular features of the paper 
will be continued and others 
added, in particular, a weekly 
page of expert and prudent 
advice to investors. 


Have you thought of a sub- 
scription to the paper as a New 
Year’s present to a friend ? 


For friends or relatives abroad 
The Spectator throws an in- 
valuable light week by week on 
the political and literary world, 
and on social and industrial 
questions, at home. 


For friends at home it pro- 
vides considered and indepen- 
dent comment by competent 
writers on the events of the week 
in every department of life. 


We invite readers to apply for 
terms of the special introductory 
offer to friends at home and 
abroad, 


THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1 


tel 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Members of Parliament of various parties who 
visited Madrid in the earlier part of this month 
have issued an important and convincing report, in 
which they dwell in particular on the need for accelerating 
the evacuation of the civil population, and one of them, 
Captain Macnamara, made an admirably fair and 
instructive speech on the subject on the closing day of 
the session in the House of Commons. With only 
indecisive fighting in progress still, the dominant feature 
of the situation is again the attitude of Germany, Italy 
and the Soviet Union. All Russia is infuriated by the 
alleged sinking of a Russian merchant ship by an 
insurgent war-vessel, though the evidence for the occur- 
rence seems so far meagre. Far more serious is the 
threat of the reinforcement of General Franco, who can 
clearly not sueceed by his own efforts, by anything up 
to 20,000 German “ volunteers,” despatched obviously, 
if they are despatched, by the deliberate action of the 
Nazi Government. Theoretic: ally Germany has agreed 
to interpret non-intervention as applying to men as well 
as munitions, but the Non-Intervention Committee has 
reached no formal agreement on the subject, and the 
influx of Germans into Spain continues. It is a grave 
situation, for Herr Hitler, through the folly of his recog- 
nition of General Franco, has made it almost impossible 
to contemplate Franco’s failure. Italy, on the other 
hand, is plainly less enthusiastic over the Spanish 
adventure. Some formula making effective mediation a 
possibility may yet be devised. 
* x * * 
American Peacemakers 
The Pan-American Conference ‘at Buenos Ayres has 
put considerable solid achievement to its credit. The 
conference has gripped realities more firmly than most 
of its predecessors and postponed, pending further 
tellection, controversial proposals like that for the 


creation of an American League of Nations. The United 
States has adopted an attitude of wise leadership without 
attempt at domination, and her full acceptance of the 
principle of non-intervention in the affairs of other 
States goes far to wipe out the memory of extensions of 
the Monroe Doctrine by which the despatch of United 
States troops to Nicaragua and other Latin republics 
was justified. The measures to prevent war do not go 
beyond a pledge of joint consultation, but the conference 
undoubtedly foreshadows a powerful mobilisation, in an 
emergency, of the forces making for peace in the Western 
Hemisphere, and even greater importance than the 
Buenos Ayres Conference is a decision given by the 
Supreme Court at Washington on Monday confirming 
the constitutionality of President Roosevelt’s action in 
declaring an embargo on the export of arms to both 
belligerents during the Chaco War of 1934. The ruling, 
and the Court’s observations which accompanied it, 
should do much to secure the passage of legislation ‘ 
which the President desires, to enable him to prohibit 
the export of munitions and other commodities to any 
belligerent. If, as is to be feared, this means to both 
belligcrents in any war, it is of course an undiscriminating 
provision and may seriously penalise an innocent victim 
of aggression. 
+ a: ce * 

Relations with Italy 

The decision of this country and France to convert 
their legations at Addis Ababa into consulates-general 
is part of the inevitable recognition of a situation which 
the two countries bear considerable responsibility for 
creating. If their co-operation had been as close and 
cordial a year ago as it is today the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict might have had a different outcome. But what 
is done is done, and it is useless to shut our eyes to it. 
It would be futile to maintain any longer in the Abyssinian 
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‘apital officials accredited to a government which no 
longer exists. We could of course decline to be repre- 
sented at Addis Ababa at all, but that would involve 
sacrificing to no purpose the interests of a number of 
British subjects with a stake in the country. There 
“an be no question of condoning Italy’s misdeeds ; 
Anglo-Italian friendship has undergone a strain from 
which it will not recover in a generation. But we have 
to live in the same world with Italy and our relations 
with her affect the whole issue of peace and war in 
Europe. Nothing is gained by driving her towards 
Germany. It is much better to reach reasonable under- 
standing with her, for example, over the position in the 
Mediterranean, than to let our perfectly reconcilable 
needs in that sea appear irreconcilable. And to refuse 
to make the Addis legation a consulate would do no 
good to Haile Selassie and none to the League of Nations. 


* * * * 


The Chang-Chiang Manoeuvres 

On Monday Mr. T. V. Soong, Governor of the Bank 
of China and brother-in-law of General Chiang Kai-shek, 
returned to Nanking from Sianfu, where Chang is held 
prisoner by the Young Marshal, Chang Hsueh-liang. 
He stated that an early settlement might still be possible, 
and provision would be made for the past claims and 
future disposal of Chang’s Manchurian forces. This 
statement tends to confirm the suspicion that Mr. Soong 
is willing to make some financial arrangement with 
Chang, in fact to offer a ransom for the valuable person 
of his kinsman. This method of compromise would 
agree with what is known of Chang’s character. On the 
same day, however, he sent a telegram to General Ho 
Ying-chin, the Nanking War Minister, repeating his 
original demand for an alliance with the Communists 
against Japan; Mr. Donald, Chiang Kai-shek’s Austra- 
lian adviser, who has been negotiating with the Young 
Marshal, states that he is sincere in his demand and does 
not want either money or power. This is probably 
more true of Chang’s troops than of Chang himself. 
The crisis in these negotiations cannot be long delayed, 
as the Nanking Government’s troops have advanced 
too near Lanchow, the provincial capital, occupied 
by one of Chang’s supporters, and fighting has broken 
out there and elsewhere. 

* * * * 

The Four-Year Plan 

Reports from Berlin have recently described with 
increasing emphasis the economic diffieulties which 
attend the Four-Year Plan with whose execution General 
Goering is charged. The plan, which is to make Germany 
self-sufficient in certain essential commodities, such as 
petrol, rubber and staple fibre, may be regarded as an 
economic counterpart to the prodigious and as_ yet 
uncompleted rearmament programme which is to make 
Germany politically self-suflicient. The cost of the two 
programmes, so far as it is not borne by credit inflation, 
is thrown both on the working-class consumer and on 
the employer. In the next few months the consumer 
must face serious deficiencies in the supply of vital foods, 
such as butter, meat, and perhaps bread, and equally « 
deterioration in the quality of such foods as are available. 
On the other hand, the employer, whose profits are 
limited to 6 per cent., is called on, now that surplus 
profits are available, to supply capital to finance the 
Government’s policies; this control of profits and 
capital gives an opportunity for the “ socialisation ” of 
German industry for which the extreme Nazis hope, 
and that tendency is certain to be accentuated by the 
progress of the plan. In these circumstances social and 
even political discontent and dissension are inevitable. 
It will not prevent the Government from achieving its 
purpose ; but the cost of that purpose cannot be concealed. 


a 


Parliament and the B.B.C. 

In last Thursday's debate on the B.B.C. in the Hous 
of Commons, the most serious criticisms were those of 
conditions of employment and of staff administratigy, 
The announcement of the appointment of a Director o 
staff administration is hardly enough to silence them, On 
the whole, it seems a pity that the Ullswater Comnjs. 
sion’s recommendation, that provision should be made 
for staff consultation by Trade Union methods, has jot 
been followed. On the other hand, there was little serioys 
dissatisfaction with programme policy ; the compliments 
paid to the B.B.C. are a proof that adverse comment 
on some points is not ill meant or malicious. The debate 
served an admirable purpose as an expression of opinion 
which distinguished clearly between what is mere gossip 
or rumour and what is well-founded criticism. Yet, since 
the Charter had to be approved without amendment, it 
gave no assurance that the grounds for criticism will be 
removed. Major Tryon’s speech, as Postmaster-General, 
could not conceal the weaknesses which have beep 
revealed ; but it was not the speech of a Minister whose 
Parliamentary position depended on these weaknesses 
being corrected. The B.B.C. loses rather than gains by 
not having an advocate responsible to Parliament, — 

* * *t * 
A World Outlook ' 

The idea of a World Foundation to promote the con- 
ception of the world as a unit, peopled by men and women 
as citizens of the world as well as citizens of one country 
is entirely sound. There. is no reason why mankind 
should not live in some 60 separate States for adminis. 
trative purposes, so long as it can realise that there is a 
fundamental unity underlying the diversities of language 
and nationality and religion. The aim of the World 
Foundation is to emphasise that truth and to build on it, 
to effect, in brief, “ the intelligent organisation of life 
on this planet.” If the organisation is in fact intelligent 
it will be incompatible with the idea of war, and the 
Foundation will therefore be a powerful factor for peace, 
though in no sense a pacifist society. Its sanity and 
width of outlook are sufficiently indicated by the fact 
that its first sponsors include men like Don Salvador de 
Madariaga (who is chairman), Dr. Moritz Bonn, Prof. 
Guglielmo Ferrero, Lord Lytton, Sir Arthur Salter and 
Sir Norman Angell. They boldly ask for an endowment 
fund of £1,000,000, which may be easier to secure than a 
more modest sum, and contemplate establishing head- 
quarters at The Hague, Geneva, or Vienna. The existence 
of such a body at Vienna might have important political 
effects as a stabilising factor. 

* * * 5 


Lord Nuffield and the Special Areas 

Lord Nuffield has once again shown his discrimination, 
generosity and public spirit, by his gift of £2,000,000 to 
form a Trust fund for the assistance of the Special Areas. 
The trustees, Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, Lord Portal, and 
Mr. Nigel Campbell, are given the widest discretion in 
administering the fund, which is to be used for initiating 
or supporting ‘‘ measures likely to give employment,” 
as well as “ measures designed for the social betterment 
of those areas.” It is particularly to be hoped that the 
fund may be used to promote some cf those industrial 
schemes, ignored by the Government, in which Mr. 
Malcolm Stewart's reports have been so fruitful. Lord 
Nuffield, announcing his gift, spoke of his conviction that 
the Government has done all that is possible in its legiti- 
mate sphere. If that statement were as truc as it is 
generous Lord Nuffield’s gift would be less opportune; 
there are few others who hold the conviction, even among 
the Government’s own supporters. Their new Bill is 


an admission of past failure. Lord Nuffield’s gift should 
inspire them with a spirit of emulation rather than cont- 
placency and on no accouut be taken as an excuse for 
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thinking that Government action is any less urgently 
necessary. 
* * * * 
school Children’s Health 
In the report of Sir Arthur McNalty, Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education, on the health of 
school children in 1935, a new method of classification 
has for the first time been adopted. “ Nutrition ” 
being defined as “ the general wellbeing of the child,” 
children are grouped in four classes : Excellent, Normal, 
Subnormal, Bad. For the country as a whole the 
yercentages in each group are 14.6 per cent., 74.1 per 
cent., 10.6 per cent. and .7 per cent. This may seem 
satisfactory, though the report contains a warning 
against possible deficiencies in the method of classifica- 
tion; efforts are being made to discover more reliable 
tests. It is interesting, however, to compare the national 
percentages with those for particular areas ; thus, in 
County Durham, a centre of unemployment, nearly 
24 per cent. of the children are below normal, as com- 
pared with 4 per cent. in Essex. There is obviously 
room for improvement in raising children from normal 
to excellent ; it is therefore unfortunate that the number 
of free meals provided in schools has declined con- 
siderably, while the quality of the food is severely 
criticised in the report. In the poorest areas very 
few children receive both free milk and a free meal. 
* x * * 
Pit-head Baths 
The Member for West Fife did himself great credit by 
the private member’s motion with which he initiated a 
debate in the House of Commons last week on the question 
of pit-head baths for miners. Mr. Gallacher described 
the dangers to health involved in miners travelling home 
from the pit in their working clothes and the impossibility 
of keeping the home clean under these conditions ; in 
fact, by now this description is hardly necessary, for, as 
was said in the course of the debate, “ the battle of the 
pit-head baths has been won.” What is questionable 
is whether they are being provided fast enough. Captain 
Crookshank, Secretary for Mines, was able to promise 
that in the next two years building would be speeded up 
as much as possible and expenditure increased to £600,000 
annually ; the total number of baths will thus be brought 
up to 336, with accommodation for 445,000 persons. 
*t * * * 
Cottage Homesteads 
Sir George Gillett, the new Commissioner for the 
Special Areas, last week gave his approval to a scheme 
recommended by Mr. Malcolm Stewart in his last Report, 
for removing unemployed families from the depressed 
areas to more prosperous districts in the Midlands and 
the South of England. Under the scheme, elderly 
unemployed men with families will be settled on cottage 
homesteads, with single detached houses and half an acre 
of land: rentals of 10s. 6d. a week will be arranged, 
giving a return of about 3} per cent. on the money 
invested ; the men will be provided with £20 of capital 
for raising vegetables, fruit and poultry, and while they 
are unemployed will continue to receive unemployment 
pay. A start will be made with 250 homesteads, at a 
eost of £125,000, which will be met by the Special Areas 
Fund. The advantages of the scheme are clear. It will 
remove from the depressed areas elderly men who are 
unlikely to find work again; and it will allow their 
children to grow up in districts where employment is 
plentiful. On these grounds it is to be recommended ; 
yet this, like all removal schemes, has its unfortunate 
aspect. For it is always the most energetic and able 
who volunteer for them, and, in this case, the loss of 
the best of the older generation, long settled in areas 
which culturally and socially have owed much to them, 
will be appreciable. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes :—The 
Private Member is always complaining at the way in 
which the Privy Councillors occupy more than their full 
share of Parliamentary time, but it is almost invariably 
the case that when they are absent the debate is a very 
lifeless affair. This was certainly true of the discussion 
on foreign affairs on the motion for the Christmas adjourn- 
ment. No ex-Minister was in his place, and a fine 
opportunity was given to the back benchers of pre- 
senting their views to Mr. Eden, who remained on the 
Front Bench for every speech. But the debate never 
rose above the level of discursive chatter. Even Captain 
Macnamara, who was received with warm cheers on his 
return from Spain, and clearly had it in his power to 
make a useful contribution to the moulding of public 
opinion on the intervention issue, failed to grip the 
House. Technically it might have been “ counted out ” 
at any time, for there were never more than forty mem- 
bers present. It was hard on Mr. Eden, for he had an 
important speech to make for which he had obviously 
made careful preparation. 

* * * * 


But the session never recovered from the constitutional 
crisis. Not even on the debate on the operation of 
the new Unemployment Assistance regulations was there 
any Party heat. Mr. Aneurin Bevan claimed that 
the scantily filled Government benches were evidence 
of the callous attitude of the Government supporters 
towards the plight of the distressed areas, but at the 
time that he was speaking the Labour benches presented 
an equal appearance of lassitude and indifference. A 
moving contribution, however. was made by Mr. George 
Hall from the Labour Front Bench. He spoke with deep 
knowledge and most effective restraint. The only thing 
that was impressive about Mr. Ernest Brown’s reply was 
his statistics. He was able to show that the average 
weekly payment to applicants receiving assistance 
had risen from 19s. in November, 1931, to 24s. 1d. in 
November, 1936. But Mr. Brown has not developed 
that quiet reasonableness and sympathetic touch neces- 
sary in a Minister of Labour. He always gives an 
impression of self-satisfaction which is a peculiarly bad 
fault in the holder of that particular office. For he is 
the last man in the Government who ought to think 
that his administration is incapable of improvement. 

* * * * 

I should not be surprised if, when the reconstruction 
of the Government takes place, Mr. Brown is_trans- 
ferred to another office. One man strongly tipped as 
his successor is Mr. Hore-Belisha. He is rapidly over- 
coming the old prejudices against him. He is proving 
himself an admirable debater and a first-class adminis- 
trator, while his keen political sense should be of great 
value in an office like the Ministry of Labour, where 
faults of temperament or tactics may mean the loss of 
fifty seats at an election. Another important change is 
likely to be made at the War Office. The feeling is growing 
that Mr. Duff Cooper has been a failure, and if the 
recruiting figures show no sign of real improvement there 
will be a strong demand for his supersession. 

* x * * 

One of the weaknesses of the present Government is 
that so few men take oflice in it with any apparent 
previous conception of what they want to do when they 
are in control. In the old days the best men went to 
departments to carry out some specific policy which it 
had been for years their cherished ambition, to embody 
in legislation. This was particularly true of the pre-War 
Liberal administration. Nowadays men achieve high 
office on no better recommendation than a_ pleasing 
personality or a good record with the Whips. 
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N_ his review of the international situation before 
the House of Commons adjourned last Friday, 
Mr. Eden felt justified in striking a note of cautious 
optimism. It amounted to little more than saying 
that the position of this country in the world was 
less unfavourable than it had been a vear ago, but 
that is better at least than saving it was less favour- 
able. When the Versailles settlement began to 
crumble 1985 was always looked on as the year of 
The world got through 1935 without a 
European war. It has got through 1936 without a 
war. Even the Spanish civil war has so far been 
confined to Spain, in spite of the perils springing from 
the active partisanship of Germany, Italy and Russia. 
Apart from Spain the world that enters 1937 is still a 
world at peace. 

What is more, over large sections of the world 
the peace is stable and deep-rooted. It is going very 
little too far to say that war has been banished 
from the whole of the Western Hemisphere. Even 
in Europe, where the embers of potential conflict 
smoulder unextinguished, the peaceful States are 
increasingly tenacious of peace and_ increasingly 
determined to deter aggressors in advance, even 
though it involves them in disastrous expenditure 
on armaments for which there ought to be no need 
and no excuse. From the Pyrenees through two- 
thirds of a cirele right round through Scandinavia 
to the Turkish shores of the Mediterranean lies 
a ring of States—France, Britain, the Low Countries, 
the Scandinavian States, the Baltic republics, Soviet 
Russia, Turkey—from none of which is any aggressive 
move to be looked for. None of them seeks tertitorial 
expansion, None of them desires anything but to 
develop its internal economy in peace. 

Throughout by far the greater part of the Continent 
the main purpose is the consolidation of peace. 
The relations between this country and France 
have never been more cordial nor the understanding 
more complete. That, more than any other single 
factor, has been responsible for the suecessful localisa- 
tion of the Spanish civil war. The understanding 
extends to Belgium and Holland, and makes the 
relations between the four Western States every- 
thing that the relations between States should be. 
In the East the same process is in operation. Russia 
has no external ambitions and is feared by no one, 
not even by Germany, which is actively devetoping 
trade relations with the Soviet Union in spite of the 
fulminations Herr Hitler and his Ministers find it 
necessary to deliver against the Bolshevism which 
Russia is steadily abandoning. A collision between 
Russia and Germany is made increasingly improbable 
by the close understanding developed between the 
buffer States of Poland and Rumania, now in cordial 
alliance, with plans for military co-operation fully con- 
certed between them. Under Colonel Beck Poland’s 
foreign policy has been equivocal—her geographical 
situation gives considerable excuse for ‘that—but 
the Foreign Minister's declarations of last week 
evince a very proper determination to maintain the 
country’s independence of both Germany and 


crisis. 


Russia, and lend no support to either country against 


AS 1936 ENDS 


ne 








the other. 


Poland is as much opposed to a war of 
ideologies as Britain. 
In the south Italy is manifestly anxious to retuyy 


to normal relations with this country. It was she 
who made them abnormal, and it is not to be pre. 
tended that there will be any condonation by Britis) 
public opinion of Italy’s breaches of treaty and her 
rape of Abyssinia. But correct diplomatic relations 
are possible, and to be desired. Antagonism in the 
Mediterranean will help neither country. Both have 
to use that highway, and it profits neither to deny jt 
to the other. Here, again, the position is definitely 
better than a year ago, when open antagonism existed 
between Britain and Italy, and we could count only 
on reluctant and uncertain backing from the French, 
Since then the unlimited support of France has heen 
pledged to this country in the case of any unprovoked 
aggression. There is, in fact, one quarter only in 
Europe from which the danger of war is apprehended. 
That, of course, is Germany, and no good purpose 
is served by disguising the fact. Germany today is a 
country organised for war. Every country is re- 
arming, but nowhere is rearmament and the potential 
mobilisation of the whole population made _ the 
predominant purpose as it is in Germany. Every- 
thing is being sacrificed to that. A military writer 
has disclosed that the whole Four Years plan is really 
designed to serve military ends. The people are told 
that guns are better than butter, and they are being 
deprived of a great deal besides butter in order that 
Germany may be made the greatest military Power 
in Europe. Why? Germany is threatened by no, 
one. No State has ambitions to be satisfied at her 
expense. What ambitions docs she aim at satisfying 
herself ? 

That is the unanswered question on which the pre- 
servation of the peace of Europe depends. It may 
be that it will be answered satisfactorily, for Ger- 
many’s self-imposed isolation, the disquiet caused 
by her military intervention in Spain, the suspicions 
aroused by her agreement with Japan, the universal 
Jack of enthusiasm for her anti-Bolshevik campaign, 
are producing visible uneasiness in Germany itself. 
But the régime is abnormal and periodical coups 
détat seem essential to its existence. None is to 
be expected in the West, but the organised and 
completely unwarranted attacks on Czechoslovakia 
by the controlled German Press are a symptom 
not to be made light of. There is a considerable 
German-speaking (formerly Austrian, never German) 
population in Czechoslovakia, but it is by no means 
wholly Nazi and the Government is right to reject 
the claim of the majority, the Sudetendeutsch, to 
speak exclusively for majority and minority com- 
bined. None of the new States of Europe is more 
genuinely democratic than Czechoslovakia, under 
its distinguished Presidents, Masaryk and Benes, 
and although the Germans of the country may still 
have some grievances that deserve attention there 
would be no trouble of any kind but for encourage- 
ment from outside. It may be hoped that the fact 
that the eyes of Europe are on Czechoslovakia as 
a possible object of German aggression direct ot 
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indirect will in itself check any such intention if 


it exists. Germany’s attitude towards the long- 
jiseussed conference of the Locarno Powers is still 
disclosed ; it is believed that Herr Ribbentrop 
has gone to Berchtesgaden for conversations on 
thet point with Herr Hitler. If Germany is now 


ready to enter on that conference with an open 
mind she will be taking the best course to secure 
fair consideration of any grievances she may wish 
to put forward, and doing something substantial 
to make 1937 a better year than 1936 for herself: 
and the rest of Europe. 


DOCTORS BY CONTRACT 


N recent times the problem of the black-coated 

worker has increasingly interested society. Events 
in Germany and Italy have warned us with what 
violence a class may react when ground between 
the wage-earners and their masters; in America 
hlack-coated unemployment has been one of the 
geatest problems of the depression. In our own 
country, the new Bill which the Government is to 
introduce, extending unemployment insurance to 
the black-coated worker, is again a recognition that 
he enjoys no greater economic security than the 
wage-earner. It is interesting therefore that in 
London a new medical service is about to be introduced 
which extends to this same class benefits which 
previously have been confined to wage-earners and 
their dependents. The new service, it is instructive 
to observe, has been described and commented on 
with approval in the columns of the Lancet. 

In 1911, the system of National Health Insurance 
was introduced for wage-earners ; and later a number 
of public medical services were established for the 
dependants of insured persons. There are now 53 
schemes of public medical service in existence, 
with 404,000 subscribers, the latter figure having 
more than doubled in the last four vears. The 
principle of these services, as of National Health 
Insurance, is that by regular payments when in 
health subseribers secure for themselves medical 
attendance in illness, without further outlay. Such 
an arrangement is so far only open to wage-carners 
and their dependents ; on January Ist of next year 
the London Public Medical Service will inaugurate 
ascheme by which the same principle will be applied 
to families with incomes of between £250 and £550. 

Payments are to be made annually and have 
heen calculated on the basis of the income which 
practitioners have been accustomed to make from 
this class of practice: they rise from £1 10s. 
a year for a single person with an income of £250- 
{875 to £5 10s. for a family of five or more with an 
ineoome of £475-£550. For these payments the 
subscriber is entitled to medical attendance, at home 
or in the surgery, and to the usual medicines—that 


is, to the services given in the ordinary course of 
| practice by the family doctor. 
also entitled, if he wishes, to an annual overhaul. 


The subscriber is 


The scheme has been made possible by the voluntary 


| co-operation of general practitioners. It is understood 
| that 400 of the 1,100 doctors who are members of 


the London Public Medical Service have expressed 
their willingness to take part in it; and it has the 
of the Council of the British Medical 
Association, provided that any particular unit of the 
metropolitan area is excluded from it if the general 
practitioners of the district so desire. 

After the success of existing public medical schemes, 


there is thought to be an assured public demand for 


this new service. Certainly anyone acquainted with 
the fear of medical expenses in families in this 
income-group cannot doubt its value. Such families 
are excluded from National Health Insurance. When 
illness comes, doctors’ bills are heavy in relation to 
income ; the common practice is to avoid medical 
attendance until it is absolutely necessary. Illness 
in the family is the harder to bear because of the 
inevitable financial burden it entails; it means in 
many cases that medical advice is not sought till 
the point at which illness can still be avoided is past. 
For this reason, indeed, it is hoped that the new 
scheme will avoid one disadvantage which might 
seem unavoidable. The family doctor is normally 
much more than a paid consultant. He is a friend and 
adviser, with a personal relationship to his patients. 
It might be feared that under the new scheme this 
relationship might be weakened or lost. But patients 
will still be entitled to choose their own doctor, as 
before—provided that he accepts the scheme; and 
it is likely that, with fear of expense removed, they 
will ask for medical advice and attendance more fre- 
quently and more regularly. Under these conditions 
the personal relationship can only be strengthened. 

Thus in the doctor’s interest as well as the patient’s 
the London scheme must be wished all success, 
and a success calculated to inspire imitation elsewhere. 
For the scheme implies a change of attitude towards 
questions of health, and a change in the organisation 
of medical services; and it is essential that these 
changes should be general. It is by now recognised 
that further improvement in the health of the nation 
depends largely on the development of preventive 
as opposed to curative medicine ; it depends equally 
on a greater measure of co-ordination between 
existing services, and especially, perhaps, on bringing 
the general practitioner into closer contact with 
centres of research. These points were emphasised 
by Sir Farquhar Buzzard when, in a speech earlier 
this year to the British Medical Association, he 
described a plan for establishing in every city a 
Health Centre which should co-ordinate all the 
medical services of the district. That is, unfortu- 
nately, a very distant ideal. But the condition 
of attaining it is that, at least, all members of the 
population should be brought under some kind of 
regular medical attendance and inspection ; and that 
a close degree of co-operation should exist both 
between general practitioners themselves and between 
them and specialists and research students. The 
National Health Insurance system provides a firm 
basis for such development, so far as the wage- 
earners are concerned. One of the most important 
aspects of the London Public Medical Service’s new 
scheme may be that, if successful and widely imitated, 
it will provide a similar basis of development for the 
middle-class. 
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THE INVESTOR AND HIS NEEDS 


OT long ago a reader of The Spectator in a British 
colony wrote expressing a desire for guidance 
regarding the investment of his savings in securities 
which, while not of a speculative order, would give a 
better return than Government or municipal stock. 
What was asked for specifically was ‘“‘ some quite 
precise facts and hints about good investments to 
put money in.” It is a reasonable request, which 
does not stand alone, and since it suggests a service 
which a paper like The Spectator can and should 
render, we have arranged to render it in future. 
The City articles in this journal week by week are, 
it ean be claimed without fear of contradiction, 
second to none of their kind in reliability and prudence. 
They have dealt, and will deal, mainly with such 


questions as banking, public finance, money and 
currency problems generally. “ Precise facts and 
hints’? about investment stand in a different cat- 


egory, and demand different treatment. Their writer 
must be a_ specialist concentrating on this field 
alone, and with some clear conception of the type 
of investor he will find among his readers. All 
these considerations have been taken into account 
in arranging the articles which will appear as a 
regular feature in our columns, beginning in next 
week’s issue, the first of 1937. 

Investment is a wide term, used too often to cover 
operations which deserve no better description than 
speculation, though to determine the precise point 
at which the one runs into the other is an achieve- 
ment beyond human capacity—unless indeed the 
term investment is to be confined to securities 
bearing a fixed rate of interest and with such a 
backing behind them that loss or even serious depre- 
ciation of capital can be ruled out of account. But 
legitimate investment @overs a wider field than 
that, and it is fortunate both for lenders and for 
borrowers that it does. Most salary-earners very 
rightly make it their practice to live well within 
their income, and in the main they desire to do 
something more enterprising with their savings than 
leave them on deposit at a low rate of interest in 
their banks. The invention of the joint-stock com- 
pany with, limited liability has given them their 
opportunity, and they very wisely take advantage 
of it. Industrial enterprises great and small today 
are run on borrowed money, and even the man with 
a very few hundred pounds of capital is enabled to 
share in the prosperity of some sound enterprise 
at home or abroad in which he may decide to 
invest. 

His problem, of course, is to decide what is a sound 
enterprise. In regard to almost every industrial 
there must always be some speculative 
clement, however insignificant, for no one is in a 
position to predict what its next year’s profits may 
be in view of the variety of factors—a strike, foreign 
tariffs, a change in the public taste—that may affect 
them. The ordinary investor’s difficulty is that he 
rarely has sufficient knowledge of the potentialities 
of the investments into which his money 
may be put, and he is often left with the choice 
between taking the well-meant but unreliable advice 


eoncern 


various 


of some personal acquaintance, or leaving the whol 
matter to his broker, or (in recent years) puttin, 
his money into one or other of the so-called “ fixeq 
trusts,” which by enabling the small investor t) 
spread his funds over a number of selected securities 
—in other words to put his modest eggs into a number 
of different baskets—do undoubtedly render him q 
real service. Of these three possibilities the fiz 
is clearly the most unwise. The second is more 
likely to bring -him gain than loss, but the average 
broker cannot be expected to be constantly reviewing 
a small client’s holdings and advising him how he 
may alter them to his advantage. The fixed trust 
meets the requirements of the man or woman who 
desires to put a small capital where it will be reasop- 
ably safe and bring in a reasonable return, and can 
be safely left and forgotten. 

But there are many small investors who like to 
take an intelligent interest in their investments, 
watching the progress of the concerns in which they 
have money and deciding when it is wise to move 
out of one into something else. Provided they stop 
short of imprudent adventures they are treating 
investment as it should be treated. On such a 
matter there can of course be no generalisation, 
The needs and the aims of the most judicious 
investors—to leave frank speculation completely 
out of account—are of the widest variety. There 
are trustees whose field of investment is_ rigidly 
limited but yet covers some stocks distinctly more 
lucrative than others; there are persons living 
solely on invested capital, who therefore are justified 
in taking no appreciable risks but at the same time 
need any increased return that may be consistent 
with safety; there are those who, living mainly 
on earned incomes, can legitimately be rather mor 
venturesome. None of them could or should place 
their money at random or on the strength of u- 
qualified advice. Such advice as may be given 
in The Spectator will be supported by citation of 
the facts on which it is based, and the recommenda- 
tion of shares promising inflated dividends or swift 
appreciation will be left to other journals. The 
man with money to invest may be well satisfied if he 
can get reasonable security and a 5 per cent. return in 
present conditions. 

There is one field in which the average investor 
stands in particular need of expert guidance. Ii 
he is wise he will both grade his investments— 
putting a portion of his money into gilt-edged, a 


tive—and spread them geographically. There is 
nothing unpatriotic in foreign lending. On_ the 
contrary, the British export trade very largely depends 
on it. British money lent to build Argentine railways 
and develop Argentine estates has been the basis of 
our trade with that country. Still less can 
be any reason for avoiding Dominion investments. 
The vast unreclaimed areas in Canada and _ South 
and in those Dominions and_ colonies 
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pefore them as the general purchasing-power of 
the population grows. But the investor must choose 
yisely here, and he rarely has the requisite know- 
edge. In this field particularly notes on the possi- 
pilities Of the moment should be of value. Such 
yotes We shall include from time to time in our 


weekly articles, with one guiding principle governing 
them all—the provision of information designed to 
enable the average reader of The Spectator to combine 
reasonable security with a reasonable return. Their 
writer has neither the qualifications nor the desire 
to indicate short cuts to sudden wealth. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE critics who have assailed the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for his strictures on King Edward VIII 

and his associates will inevitably protest that at least the 
other Archbishop might have been content to leave things 
where they were. He might; but the critics cannot 
have it both ways. If religious leaders are condemned, 
as they constantly are, for not making their voice heard 
on great national issues they cannot be condemned 
equally when they do make it heard. Nothing would 
have more gravely prejudiced the Church of England than 
the charge that on this subject of all subjects its chief 
spokesmen had nothing to say. And if they did have 
gomething to say what could that something be but 
what it was? Dr. Temple, in point of fact, has put his 
finger Very necessarily, as surprisingly few speakers 
and writers have, on what is clearly the gravamen of the 
whole affair—the fact that the harm was done when 
the ex-King found himself falling in love with another 
man’s wife, and that that was the moment when a man 
of honour would have taken a decision which, however 
painful, was the only right one. (I may perhaps be 
permitted to recall that this was said in almost identical 
language in a leading article in this journal a fortnight 
ago.) In referring to the subject in his regular message 
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© on record, 
' ithas been the most notable broadcast of the year. The 
| King’s talk to his people from Sandringham, the bells 





to his diocese the Archbishop of York can certainly not 
be accused of dragging it up gratuitously. He could not 
conceivably have ignored it. 

* x x * 


Of the two new Governors of the B.B.C. one appoint- 
ment, of Capt. Ian Fraser, is good, and one, of Dr. J. J. 
Mallon, adinirable. Captain Fraser has long followed 
broadcasting closely, and, being blind and devoting his 
life to the interests of the blind, he is in a position to put 
adifferent value on the heard word from those who have 
the whole range of printed words before their eyes. 
Of Dr. Mallon it may be said, briefly and comprehensively, 
that he is very nearly the ideal man for any job. He 
first came into public notfte when he became secretary 
of the National Anti-Sweating League. formed after the 
Sweated Industries Exhibition organised by the old 
Daily News in the days of Mr. A. G. Gardiner’s editorship 
30 years ago, and he decided subsequently to cement 
that association by marrying Mr. Gardiner’s daughter. As 
Warden of Toynbee Hall he is in close touch with all 
phases of social work and industrial life, and as J. J. 
Mallon he is in touch with leading personalities in every 


» walk of life from Archbishops to their antithesis (what- 
' ever that may be held to be). It would be hard to find a 
' more alert or fertile mind for the B.B.C. to draw on. 


* * * * 


I hope the new Governors will make it their first business 


» to raise the question of the Christmas Day programme, 


Which must be easily the flattest and most commonplace 
In the past—at any rate the recent past— 


of Bethlchem and the greetings round the Empire have 


only heen the outstanding features of a day’s pro- 
gramme that reflected the highest credit on the 


B.B.C.’s enterprise and imagination. This year there is 
ho enterprise and less imagination. Over the King’s 


P decision Sir John Reith has, of course, no control, and 


though everyone will regret that the sequence of the 
Sandringham broadcasts should not be maintained, King 
George VI’s reluctance to undertake this particular 
responsibility so soon after his accession, and at a moment 
when some reference to the circumstances of that accession 
would be inevitable, is natural enough. Never mind, 
says Sir John, undaunted ; if the King is not available 
there’s always the Hastings Municipal Orchestra—and 
the Coventry Hippodrome Orchestra, and the Blackpool 
Town Ballroom-organ, and gramophone records (twice) 
and other exotic fruits of imagination and enterprise. 
Quite true.—and we are getting them all. What a pro- 
gramme. Give me, on the whole, the gramophone 
records ; but I could have had them before wireless was 
ever invented. 
* * * * 

In Sir Robert Bruce, of the Glasgow Herald, a great 
provincial editor retires from active service, and the 
tributes paid to him by the Prime Minister and others 
at a farewell dinner last Saturday were abundantly 
merited. The word provincial, of course, is really a mis- 
nomer as applied to papers like the Glasgow Herald 
or the Scotsman. They are in the fullest sense national 
organs, and they serve Scotland as wisely, as capably 
and as responsibly as any daily paper serves England. 
Sir Robert has full right to claim that the great 
journal over whose destinies he has presided for twenty 
years has at all times given the Scottish public which 
it serves “‘ the news of the world accurately and clearly 
presented and with unbiased and well-informed com- 
ment.” Having relied on the Glasgow Herald during 
various holidays in Scotland, I can endorse the claim 
from personal knowledge. 

* * * a 


The second Test Match proves at least that the result 
of the first one was no accident. It proves further that 
if the English batting strength is nothing abnormal. 
apart from Hammond, Australia’s strength is still less 
abnormal, and that the English bowling is well above 
Test Match average; to get Australia out for 58 and 80 
in two successive matches is an achievement few if any 
English elevens of the past could equal. And it proves 
above all that in G. O. Allen England has found a captain 
worth a hundred runs and five wickets a match to his 
side even if he never scores or gets an opponent out. 
His first innings declaration obviously had a fatal psycho- 
logical effect on the Australians, but his management of 
his bowling gives him quite as strong a title to the 
reputation he has deservedly won. 

x * * * 

The business side of the circulation of Herr Hitler's 
Mein Kampf really does deserve attention, as the writer 
of a recent letter to The Spec'ator has pointed out. 
Not only has every loyal family in Germany to acquire 
a copy (at 12s.) but now—according to last Tuesday’s 
daily papers—every German married by a German 
consul abroad, even though it be to a foreigner, must 
acquire a copy too. How profits in the volume are 
divided as between author and publisher has not, so 
far as I know, been disclosed, but one or both must 
be making a singularly good thing out of it. 

JANUS. 
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SPANISH CRUELTY AND BRITISH 


a 


By PROFESSOR L. W. LYDE 


29 


days, but in Spain thrice three years ” ; and there 
is some truth in the hyperbole, a truth which roughly 
differentiates between the casual and the causal. 

It is a truth, too, which deserves some attention just 
now, if only because so many of our people have been 
profoundly shocked by the vindictive cruelty exhibited 
by both sides in the Spanish civil war. No one would 
dream of suggesting that they have not abundant justi- 
fication for feeling shocked, but many of their comments 
are a trifle self-righteous because they lack clear thinking. 

For they do not distinguish between the callous cruelty 
which has been associated, historically, with high 
latitudes (northwards from 50° N.), and the vindictive 
cruelty which has been typical of low latitudes (south- 
wards from 45° N.); and this failure to distinguish 
becomes more significant if we remember that, when we 
are speaking in terms of the controlling environment, it 
is more true to say that Africa begins with the Pyrenees 
than that Europe ends with the Atlas. And there is a 
further complication. For few of our people seem to be 
conscious of the urban barbarism of our own environ- 
ment, and so the mass of us get many of our values 
wrong, especially of what is, or is not, barbarism, 
e.g., in Italy or Abyssinia, in Spain or England. 

The historic background in Spain presents one of the 
most remarkable contrasts in all European history— 
centuries of a splendid Semitic civilisation being followed 
by centuries of barbarous warfare, poisoned by a detest- 
able odium theologicum. Under the one we see an 
amazing pageant of things as wholly admirable as they 
were far in advance of their Age. Infanticide and suicide 
were alike almost unknown; the insane were given 
every kind of care, and were often cured; and women 
surgeons attended women for “ delicate ” operations. 

In architecture and sanitation, in education and 
entertainment, in horticulture and commerce, in almost 
every other science and every other art they were 
equally far ahead of the rest of Europe. They knew 
as much as we do about twilight and refraction ; streets 
were paved and properly lighted, the Roman main 
street through Cordova being lighted for ten miles 
700 years before there was a single public street-lamp in 
London; and geography was taught from globes in free 
schools to children of both sexes—again, centuries be- 
fore others had stopped burning people at the stake for 
daring to assert that the earth was round ! 

However rude and simple the Spanish folk seem, then, 
to our machine-cursed and spoon-fed people, their land 
had passed far beyond barbarism a millennium ago, and 
enjoyed a civilisation which was in many ways superior 
to our own, especially in all that we mean by cleanliness. 
But these centuries of almost ideal civilisation were 
followed by centuries of malignant persecution. Eight 
or nine years, even of revolution, must seem a mere 
incident to people whose traditions include 800 years of 
continuous and most brutal civil war; and such an 
experience must have left indelible traces on the moral 
character and the political constitution of the people. 
Since a.p. 1492 the weak and the ignorant have generally 
been helpless and hopeless victims of political and eccle- 
siastical tyranny, without any penal code from which 
they could get redress for proved wrongs or protection 
jrom probable violence. In the absence of any such 
code the only weapon is private revenge working by 
vindictive cruelty. 

Our constitutional position has been very different. 
For ages we have had a reasonably righteous penal code 


i iw France,” it has been said, “‘ revolutions Jast three 


and reasonably easy access to that code ; and, as most of 
us have thus been able to get redress and protection, ye 
have had little or no need for taking things into our ow, 
hands and wreaking private vengeance, Our cruelty 
has become almost wholly of the callous type. : 

Unfortunately, with us the callous has been associate) 
with the sentimental, and sentimentality is a_ poison 
that is spreading very rapidly amongst dense and indys. 
trialised peoples. Like callousness, it is more or less g 
natural product of a machine-cursed industrialism ; both 
reflect the “ control” of the machine, the one directly 
and the other indirectly. Of course, machincry giyes 4 
maximum of convenience, and demands a minimum of 
effort. But it can teach, and does teach, only what jt 
practises—a_ senseless repetition devoid of imagination 
and initiative; its products have one outstanding 
feature, lifeless uniformity. 

And we are responding to this environment. by 
mechanical instead of organic adaptations, and aye 
becoming standardised and _ petrified. So far from 
recognising something precious in individuality—which 
does not mean just liberty to do whatever you like !—we 
are crushing it. We have, to a great extent, equality of 
opportunity, but hug the delusion that equality of 
opportunity confers equality of capacity; anyhow, 
equality ean be manufactured more easily by discouraging 
higher types and variety than by encouraging lower 
types and uniformity. 

The obvious way to do this is by making life easier 
for the feeble, climinating need for sustained and strenuows 
effort, discouraging competition. But any torpidity of 
mind must narrow outlook and lower self-respect, and 
that must react adversely ; appetite and apprehension 
thrive at the expense of loyalty and level-headedness. 
Indeed, it is clear already that we can coddle ar-1 cosset 
individuality, not only out of the human organism as a 
unit, but also seriatim out of its muscles and nerves and 
thoughts. The result is that we all look, think, talk, 
behave alike; and, though this uniformity may make 
us naturally able to judge correctly the other peas in our 
pod, the lack of imagination and of initiative makes us 
unable to judge other peoples in different environments. 

But this standardisation is probably the most. vital 
factor in the steady growth of callous cruelty. Exeept 
where this seems to have some obscure “ racial” basis. 
it is based mainly on sheer lack of imagination, lack ol 
the power and the wish to realise and visualise the 
environment of the victims. 

The link between the machine and the sentimentality is 
equally insidious. Not only do we leave all unpleasant 
work to the machine, but we are also for ever demanding 
new machines to make the “ pleasant ” work still easier, 
still less like honest work, and so still less interesting. 
Unfortunately, too, we are apt to ignore the extent to 
which the machine encourages vanity and “ cocksureness.” 
The ease with which we can judge our “twin” peas blinds 
us to the fact that our judgements are mechanical and 
only quantitative, or at least our qualitative judgements 
are apt to be childish. Of course, it is easier to count 
heads than to analyse minds; and counting is easy 
when we are herded in congested spots, 

Of course, too, herding is itself largely another result oi 
machine development, and favours the extension of suc 
development ; and, again, the quantitative is antago- 
nistie to the qualitative. For we have evolved a sad 
dread of solitude and silence—the two supreme joys o 
the Spanish meseta, which is a semi-desert sanctuary for 
those who wish to escape from urbanisation. 
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THE ARMIES OF EUROPE: IV. ITALY 


By CAPTAIN LIDDELL HART 


x view of the essential antithesis between mass and 
mobility it is a curious phenomenon that both are 
being simultaneously developed all over the Continent, 
yithout regard to the consequences. No country carries 
quite so far as Italy the conception of the “nation in 
ams.” ‘The male child is put in uniform when he is 
scarcely out of the cradle and may stay in it until he is 
put in the grave—since the hard-worked Italian peasant 
js often not very long-lived, even apart from the risks of 
war. At six vears of age he is enrolled in the Balilla del 
Jup (Wolf Cuks), in which besides wearing uniform he is 
taught to march, to shoot with the rifle and the machine- 
aun, t9 wear gas-masks and carry out anti-gas drill, and 
to inure himself to life under canvas. Boys who are 
had at drill are treated as if they had failed to pass their 
scholastic examinations for promotion to a higher form. 
At cight he enters the ordinary Balilla corps, and con- 
tinues there until eighteen, when he undergoes a more 
intensive system of military training, until at twenty-one 
he is called up for his conscript service with the Army, 
which normally Jasts cighteen months. After his release 
he has to carry on his post-military training until the 
age of fifty-five—and even then he joins the civilian 
cohorts that are part of the civil mobilisation scheme 
during wartime. The Italian Press was unusually 
accurate when it applauded this introduction of life- 
service with the remark that history had no parallel for 
stich nation-wide militarisation. 

The actual number of the Italian Army is a variable 
quantity. In the past it has usually been about 400,000 
men, but shortly before the Abyssinian War it was raised 
to 600,000. In addition the Fascist Militia totals some 
400,000 men. The Army, exclusive of the colonies, is 
organised in 13 Army Corps, yielding a total of 31 infantry 
divisions. There are also three mobile divisions, mainly 
of motorised troops, with a small proportion of armoured 
vehicles. Tanks have not been much developed. There 
are a few hundred Fiat tanks, but these are very small 
and limited in obstacle-crossing capacity. They are 
mainly used as armoured machine-guns to assist the 
infantry attack. 

The infantry division comprises nine battalions, as is 
usual on the Continent, but until recently three of these 
were merely kept in skeleton, It is rather weaker in 
artillery support and also in automatic fire-power than 
the French. The Italian Army’s progress towards 
mechanisation was for long retarded by lack of money, 
reluctance to be dependent on outside fuel supplies, and 
the fact that its probable theatres of war were moun- 
tainous, thus seeming to offer small scope for mechanised 
mobility. On the other hand, this type of country has had 
an influence on the training of the infantry, which has 
aimed to develop agility by a most strenuous course of 
physical exercise. The hillsides near any military centre 
are dotted with gymnastic apparatus, and it is astonishing 
to see whole companies of men going through a series 
of vaulting, jumping and balancing exercises which seem 
severe enough to test a professional acrobat. 

Likewise the marching of the Italian infantry, both 
in pace and distance, seems all the more remarkable 
when one takes note of the slender scale of rations 
on which these physical feats are performed. They 
have also begun to exploit a new kind of mobility by 
following the Russian lead in forming parachute units. 
In mountain warfare these may have notable effect, 
as & pass or narrow valley can be held by a few men 
against many, so that by dropping these parachute 


units to seize such points in the enemy’s rear his rein- 
forcement may be prevented, his supplies interrupted, 
or his retreat cut off. 

By a curious contrast, the higher training of the 
Italian Army had until recently a tendency to restrain 
rather than exploit the use of its natural assets. Tactical 
methods were even more deliberate than in the French 
Army. In part, this was inspired by the aim of correcting 
the haphazard ways of the past by a rigorous mental 
discipline attuned to the new national trend. If it 
served a practical purpose, it certainly had the less 
beneficial effect of cramping manoeuvres and _ tactical 
mobility. Operation orders were so long and detailed 
that, after reckoning the time for writing and reading 
them, they seemed to leave little time for executing 
them—if the enemy were not to be allowed too much 
grace. 

It was thus, in form and in outlook, an old-style 
Army which was shipped out from Italy to Eritrea a 
year ago. Mechanised vehicles and aircraft were no 
more than a trimming to the masses of infantry. Yet 
the trimmings, coupled with the primitive enemy’s 
similar obsession with saved the Italians from 
the impasse, and even peril, to which their own old- 
fashioned ideas had brought them. In the outcome 
the course of the campaign can be epitomised in a 
phrase—the machine triumphed over the man. The 
Lion of Judah was crushed between Italy’s mechanised 
fangs. The data of the campaign, when analysed, 
reveal that the machine-gun and the gas-projector 
proved the decisive weapons, aircraft the decisive arm, 
and mechanisation in the broad sense the foundation 
upon which the Italian’s military superiority was built. 
It forms a striking vindication of those who, in the 
face of doubts and obstructions, have for years fore- 
shadowed the importance of these new factors. For 
Europe this war is a writing on the wall—and the more 
significant because it has been engraved on a remote 
mountain-wall. For here was a theatre of war so wild 
and rugged, and so strategically inaccessible, that aircraft 
and landcraft were operating under an_ exceptional 
handicap. 


mass, 


The handicap on their action was at first increased 
by a handicap on their effect which sprang from the 
methods of the Italian command. They began the 
invasion of Abyssinia after the style of the invading 
hosts in 1914. By relying on mass they impeded their own 
mobility, so that what was gained by the advent of 
mechanised means of movement was largely offset by 
using them merely to feed and maintain great masses 
of infantry. The supply of such large forces as were 
employed demanded a well-developed system of roads. 
The building of these roads called for a great number 
of labourers, together with the troops to protect them. 
To feed and otherwise maintain them caused a great 
increase in the transport demands and in the traffic 
over the new-built roads. That scale of traflic destroyed 
the roads almost as fast as they were built. So the 
difficulties were multiplied by the very means taken 
to overcome them. 

Thus the Abyssinian War began by providing a 
fresh illustration, in a somewhat different form, of the 
lesson of the last European War—that armies are 
impeded more than helped by their own growth, so 
that quantitative superiority of force carries its own 
antidote. That experience merely confirmed the neglected 


warning of the famous eighteenth-century master of 
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war, Marshal Saxe, that “ multitudes serve only to 
perplex and embarrass.” He saw, like Sherman a century 
later, that there is a limit; determined by mobility, 
to what one may call the economic size of an army. 
It takes unusual art to gauge—mass and mobility are 
hard to reconcile. Unless the mean, cr means, can 
be found, the use of force is liable to be stultified by its 
own forces. 

It was fortunate for the Italians that there was no 
air force to oppose them. That missing factor was their 
salvation from something worse than congestion and 
mternal disorder. At the end of 1935, after three months 
campaign, the Italian masses were at a standstill with 
nothing to hit, while the overburdened communications 
needed to feed them were providing a target for guerrillas 
-—it would have been much worse if these narrow mountain 
routes had been bombed from the air. In this state of 
stagnation, discontent was growing in the territory 
around them and among their native allies. Then the 
Abyssinian leaders came to their rescue by attempting 
a series of massed attacks, thus providing a target for 
machine-guns on the ground and overhead. In exploiting 


Se 
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the Abyssinians’ recoil, the Italian command turned 
their infantry masses into roadmakers and relied for thejp 
own thrust on relatively small motorised spearheads 
while mustard-gas was sprayed to shield their pera 
communications against the enemy’s interference, anq 
also to demoralise the troops and populated areas 
behind the enemy’s front. The advance of these mobile 
columns was covered by a long-range and flexible ba 

of air-bombers, while their supplies were in part brought 
up by air-transport. 

The Abyssinian Campaign should have given the 
General Staffs of the world cause for thought. It has 
shown the fallacy of their argument that machines 
are not a substitute for men—by which they mean the 
weight of the many, not the quality of the essential 
few. It has shown, more clearly even than the World War, 
that mass has become a dangerous encumbrance when the 
attempt is made to concentrate it on the fighting front, 
Under modern conditions, and especially the growing 
menace of air attack, the larger the army the weaker a 
country may prove in war. Technical quality counts, 
not drilled quantity. 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM: I. IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


By D. V. 


N his article in last week’s Spectator Dr. Blacker pointed 
out that present fertility rates are not high enough 
to maintain our population, and that, in consequence, 
we may soon have to consider what measures can be 
taken to prevent the population from tobogganing 
downhill. A useful first step will be to consider the 
measures other countries have adopted to that end, and 
see what we can learn from them. 


In France and Belgium the measures used are largely 
indirect, in the sense that they were not devised primarily 
with a view to raising the marriage and birth rates. 
Family allowances, the main weapons in the campaign 
in those two countries, were introduced not for the 
purpose of keeping up the population but to produce a 
more equitable distribution of income between childless 
workers and those with large families to maintain. In 
recent years more direct measures have been added. 
There are, for example, rebates on and exemptions from 
taxation in the interests of large families, birth and 
suckling premiums, and preferential treatment in housing 
nnd transport, as well as repressive measures—largely 
unsuccessful—designed to prevent the increasing use of 
contraception. The additional measures have been, 
so to speak, “ tacked on” to the family allowances to 
produce a system increasingly directed towards the 
encouragement of large families. 

In Germany and Italy the measures were, from the 
start, bound up with a pro-population policy, and are 
consequently more direct. In both countries a wide 
range is covered, including, in the case of Germany, 
marriage loans, tax reductions in favour of large families, 
discriminations against bachelors and childless couples, 
and settlement schemes for transferring sections of the 
towa population to the country. In Italy, where the 
campaign began in 1926 (six years earlier than in 
Germany), the range covered is even wider. In addition 


to anti-birth-control Jaws and the usual forms of 
discrimination against the childless, there is also a 


campaign for reducing the influence of urbanism and 
for rehabilitating agriculture. Both Germany and Italy 
have now introduced family allowances, though by 





*Mr. Glass is Research Secretary of the Population Investigation 
Committee. 
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comparison with France and Belgium the systems are 
somewhat rudimentary. 

The upshot of it all is that in France, Belgium and 
Italy there appears to have been no check to the declining 
birth-rate. The most that could be said of the measures 
is that without them the drop might have been even more 
marked, and this is small consolation, especially for 
France, where the population-total has already begun to 
decline. Only in Germany were the measures followed 
by any noticeable results. In that country marriages 
rose from 509,591 in 1982, to 630,826 in 1938, and 
731,431 in 1934. Births fell at first from 978,161 in 
1932, to 956,915 in 1933, but they rose to 1,181,179 in 1934. 

When considering the rise in Germany, a number of 
important points have to be remembered. It is certain 
that the marriages were helped by the new loans. — After 
all, a loan of 1,000 Rm., interest free, to be repaid in 
small instalments over a period of eight years, must 
be an attraction to a large section of the population. In 
so far as it helps to speed up marriages, it may have a 
twofold effect on births. It may speed up first births, 
so that they occur earlier in the lifetime of parents 
than they would otherwise. This would not, of course, 
necessarily mean a greater total number of births per 
family. Also, by making marriage considerably _ less 
difficult, it may provide a real increase of births by 
reducing the number of abortions. In other words, 
unmarried women who find themselves pregnant may 
be able to marry and bear legitimate children, instead 
of being induced to have abortions. The second aspect 
of this increase in births was no doubt strengthened by 
the new stringency with which the existing abortion 
law was enforced, and by the “ purging ” of the medical 
profession to confine it to doctors whose ideas on the 
subject of the family were in line with those of the 
National Socialist officials. 

It must at the same time be realised that Germany, 
more than any other European country, had suffered a 
marked decline in marriages and births during the 
depression. Compared with what would have been 
expected from a population of its particular size and age- 
composition, there was, by the end of 1932, a deficit of 
some 330,000 marriages. It is thus fairly certain that 


in 1933 and 1934, even. without marriage leans, part of 
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the deficit would have been made up by people who were 
not prepared to put off their marriages any longer. 
Thus there would in any case have been some rise in the 
number of first births, and possibly of second births, too. 
But these are not the only births that matter. Even 
jf every woman bore two children during her lifetime, that 
would not be enough to maintain the population. When, 
moreover, we take into account not only the prevailing 
death rates but also the number of unmarried women and 
of married women with no children, it is evident that the 
maintenance of a stable population requires a large 
number of families with four and more children. Recent 
statistics for the nine major States of Germany do show 
an increase in these later births, but it is relatively small, 
and much more likely to have been produced as a short 
period result of the strict application of the abortion law 
than as a response to the new national ideals. The 
statistics of the nine States referred to show an increase 
of 206,703 births in 1934 as compared with 1933. But 
of this total increase, 152,400 births—or nearly three 
quarters—came from first and second births. Such 
results do not make it at all certain that the upward 
trend in Germany is likely to be permanent or adequate, 
especially as the marriage loans—the main weapon in 
the campaign—are to be discontinued by the end of 1938. 
Examination of the various measures which have been 
adopted by France, Belgium, Germany and Italy does 
not disclose any of which certain success could be pre- 
dicted if they were to be applied in this country. That 
is not so surprising as it might appear. In the first 
place, apart from the German marriage loans, the measures 
have not, individually, given parents much inducement 
to have larger families. ‘The family allowances given in 


OF 
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France and Belgium are the most substantial of the aids 
offered by European countries, but they are only on a very 
modest scale. The average allowance for a child comes to 
not more than 4 or 5 per cent. of the worker’s basic wage. 
Assuming that the average wage is sufficient to main- 
tain a man and wife, and that a child costs about 22 per 
cent. of that, it is evident that the typical family allow- 
ance in France and Belgium is no very strong induce- 
ment to parents to increase their families. 

Secondly, none of the measures applied really strikes 
at the root of the problem. Briefly, the decline of fertility 
is largely the result of the change in the nature of the 
family in the last sixty years, a change brought about by 
two main factors. First, the State and other institutions 
have taken away many of the family’s functions—and 
advisedly—since the family was by no means expert in 
performing them. Secondly, and most important, educa- 
tion—both formal and through advertising—has taught 
people to aim at a higher standard of life. But in our 
particular civilisation the demands for large families and 
a high standard of life are generally incompatible. The 
remedy is not, however—as is implied in the suggestion 
that what we really need is a change in the attitude to 
marriage and the family—to lower the standard of life 
in order to raise the size of the family. The chief feature 
of any movement to increase fertility must, on the 
contrary, be a guarantee that the large family shall have 
a standard at least as high as that of the childless. It 
may, in fact, be necessary to give the large family an 
even higher real income. After all, if the State is to 
have the right to demand children, parents must have a 
corresponding right to dictate the terms on which those 
children shall be produced. 


SHAGS 


By S. L. BENSUSAN 


HE case of the Atlantic (grey) seal has been 
brought prominently before lovers of wild life 
once again, since’ the complaints of Cornish fishermen 
were investigated by a Committee of the Fisheries 
Division of the Ministry of Agriculture under the expert 
guidance of Mr. Henry Maurice. Various claims were 
advanced by friends and advocates of fishermen, some 
very extravagant ones among them. Just as the game- 
keeper has been brought up to regard the kestrel, 
hedgehog and grass snake as his enemies, so simple 
fisherfolk have been brought up to think of the Atlantic 
grey) seal as something that will destroy their catch 
or alternatively prevent it from becoming a catch by 
driving it from the neighbourhood of nets. If fishermen 
are having a bad time, the presence of the Atlantic seal 
on their hunting grounds is held to account for it. 

At the enquiry various statements were made, among 
them one that there are about two thousand of these 
seals on the coast of North Cornwall. Later on an 
expert official investigator who went through the area 
and even examined the caves in which these strange 
and interesting creatures dwell—an exciting and hazardous 
undertaking—reported that he had seen 117 seals and 
estimated the maximum at something between 300 and 
500. For South Wales Mr. Lockley gave the figure of 
350, for the Scilly Isles Major Dorrien Smith suggested 
100, but no evidence was forthcoming at the enquiry 
to show that nets are robbed on the north Cornish 
coast; indeed it was said that seals are seldom found 
in drift nets. Because fishermen have a_ traditional 
hostility to seals, because there was a time when seal-oil 
was used for dressing harness and because the pelt is 
still used for sporrans, cartridge bags and mats, persecu- 
tion has been indiscriminate and hunting expeditions 
are. organised in the early autumn when many mother 


seals are clubbed to death and many babies left to 
starve. Men armed with rifles shoot the Atlantic seal 
of the Cornish coast without even the excuse of needing 
skin or oil, and indeed the majority of animals so 
destroyed sink to the sea bed and are irrecoverable. 

It was in order to put a stop to foul practices that the 
Grey Seals Protection Act was passed in 1932, giving the 
animals respite from persecution between September Ist 
and December 81st in every year and imposing penalties 
rising as high as £10 per offence on conviction. Unfor- 
tunately this Act, like so many others, is more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance ; Mr. Seton Gordon 
writing a month or two ago after a personal investigation 
of conditions on the Isle of Seals in the Outer Hebrides, 
reported that he had found six pups that had been knocked 
on the head or left to starve after their mothers had been 
butchered. There is reason to fear that the existence of 
Atlantic grey seals is threatened though they have devel- 
oped certain protective instincts, and when at play keep 
a sentry on the watch whose flipper strikes the water to 
sound a note of alarm. Rooks and wild geese, by the way, 
are among the birds that post sentinels. 

The Atlantic seal is one of the most interesting of our 
mammals. and although remorselessly persecuted, is 
protected by a few communities of fishermen who will 
neither destroy them nor help “ sportsmen” to do so. 
All manner of strange beliefs surround the Atlantic seals 
of the Western Isles. Some believe that the folk of a 
certain diminishing clan, the ‘* MacOdrum ” pass at death 
into the bodies of these animals, Others declare that 
after the metamorphosis, the seals go on certain nights 
to secluded bays. shake off their skins and in human guise 
dance to the music of fairy orchestras. These beliefs are 
relics of pre-Christian times. 

A practical point in favour of the Atlantic (grey) seals, 
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and one less likely to be disputed by sceptics, is that they 
eat one of the fisherman’s worst enemies, the dog-fish ; 
some, indeed, say this is the food they like best. Seals 
breed in the early autumn and the necessity for enforcing 
the Act that exists to protect them is obvious enough. 
But while it is not easy to exercise control over happen- 
ings in the Cornish waters, it is still more difficult to 
protect seals in the Outer Hebrides. Very often the men 
who slaughter them are the only people who know where 
they are to be found and also the only people who can 
take advantage of favourable weather conditions. Many 
of the islands are almost impossible to gain in rough 
weather save by men familiar with every trick and turn 
of the tides. At the same time some steps to make an 
Act of Pirliament effective might well be called for by 
Jovers of wild life, and it is at least possible that the 
destruction of the Atlantic seal would be followed by a 
great increase in the numbers of dog-fish. 

It is worth noting that at the Conference already 
referred to, Mr. Maurice, the Secretary of the Fisheries 
Division, stated bluntly his objection to killing adult 
** selkies,” as the Atlantic seals are called in Scotland, 
and leaving their pups to die of starvation. It is hoped 
that his. office will take what steps may be taken in 
conjunction with the Scottish authorities to put an end 
to conditions that credible observers have revealed. 
The Atlantic or Grey seal (Halichocrus Grypus) prefers 
the western coast of these islands, hence the tendency to 
call them Atlantic rather than grey seals, but they have 
been found near Colchester on the east coast where their 
presence is not associated with any superstitious beliefs 
and they are regarded with more curiosity than 
resentment. 

Sometimes I think that credulity is cruelty’s twin 
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brother ; it is safe to say that so soon as any bird or beast 
acquires a bad name it is subject to merciless attack 
The shag, sometimes known as the green cormorant 
because it is very much like the bigger bird, though its 
plumage has a greener tinge, and it carries less white 
below the head, provides another case in point from ay 
area where the Atlantic seal suffers senseless persecution. 

In 1911 nervous protectors of fisheries in the West of 
England decided to give a shilling a head for all shags 
and cormorants sent in, on the ground that they were 
ruining the fisherfolk, and in the next four years 4,200 
heads were paid for. Then the subsidy was discontinned 
and was not forthcoming again till 1925. Between that 
date and 1929, 6,700 birds were killed, but the Fishery 
official who testified on the subject was compelled to 
say that no evidence had been submitted to show that 
this slaughter had brought benefit to the fisheries. For 
four years following 1929, shags and cormorants to the 
number of about 250 were shot and sent for examination 
by an expert; it was found that out of 188 shags only 
five had eaten flat fish, and that their chief food consists 
of sand eels, wrassies, blennies, dragonets and other fish 
that are not marketable. The cormorant, on the other 
hand, takes about 50 per cent. of its food in edible fish, 
but cormorants are not nearly so common as shags, indeed 
while 220 shags were being examined only 30 cormorants 
were collected. Clearly then the shags were slaughtered 
without excuse, and it may be suggested that there are 
not enough cormorants to justify persecution. 

No bird or beast ought to be destroyed before thorough 
scientific examination has made out a case for action, 
While we do not know all the purposes served by any 
living thing it is extremely dangerous to seek to alter the 
balances of nature, 


COPY-CAT 


By LENNOX ROBINSON 


| Paging: busy tugs nosed, pulled, guided and at last 

the P. and O. boat was safely out of Tilbury, was in 
mid-Thames. The sunset flamed behind the ship—a 
‘Turner sunset, the *‘ Fighting Temeraire,’ Hugh reflected 
(but was that ship going into the sunset or from it ?) he 
couldn’t remember. Anyway, Turner, idol of his adoles- 
cence, was now declassé and should not be mentioned — 
except, of course, the water-colours. 

But those dreary wharfs, docks, Essex marshes, sodden 
houses were pure Dickens, “Great Expectations” and 
also that chase down the river in ** The Sign of Four.” 
Dickens was still good, had “* come back,” need not be 
surreptitiously enjoyed, and ‘ Great Expectations ” 
was one of the best and most accepted. And Conan 
Doyle, though old-fashioned, remained almost best 
detective writer. Hugh went to dinner and to bed with 
satisfaction ; this brief journey to Gibraltar was, so far, 
rich in associations. 

The sea next day was empty and ugly so he turned his 
attention to the passengers and found interest there. 
A young man going to the Far East was playing poker 
incessantly and continually winning. (The night before 
Gibraltar he admitted he had already made his fare to 
Rangoon.) But he was obviously ‘* White-Cargo,” he 
would drink too much whiskey, get mixed up with a 
coloured woman, and end on a verandah in a dirty white 
suit. ; 

The girl was more interesting, no poker-player, serious, 
Jonely. She was surely going to “ the Hills,” a Kipling 
piece, or was she governess—‘* Passage to India” ? 
He couldn’t make up his mind, 

And then they were in the Bay and a roughish sea and 
a little tramp steamer seen and then not seen, and, of 
course, it was: 


* Just a funnel and a mast 
Lurching through the spray, 
Thus we threshed the * Bolivar’ 
Out across the Bay.” 

The cliffs of Portugal appeared, the starkest coast he 
had ever seen (though he knew the Cliffs of Moher, having 
been to the West of Ireland when an undergraduate at 
Oxford, walking the Synge country). For an hour they 
conveyed nothing to him until he remembered Mr:. 
Browning’s “* Sonnets to the Portuguese.” (Was it “ to” 
or “of” or possibly “ from” ?) He couldn’t remember 
for he had never read them. But Lisbon appeared in the 
fur distance, and there had heen an earthquake there 
and Fielding was buried there, and of course Tom Jones 
was the first and greatest English novel. 

Then came the Bay of Cadiz, and that was easy and 
packed with memories. Strewn with the ships and sailors 
of Trafalgar (must remember in the smoke-room to put 
the accent rightly on the last syllable and so confound 
the ignoramuses). And next morning would be Gibraltar, 
but before it, just at sunset, far out a three-master with 
every sail set. She was lovely. She was : 

“Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus 

Dipping through the Tropics by the palm-green shores 
With a cargo of diamonds, 


Emeralds, amethysts, 
Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores,” 


Gibraltar loomed up, pure Browning—‘‘ Here and 
here has England helped me.” When he landed in the 
late afternoon an English reginiental band was playing 
** The Belle of New York ” in the little square. Again it 
was authentic Kipling, and he looked forward to going 
to Ronda next day because he remembered that lovely 
picture—surely it was a Leech—and “ Miranda of the 
Baleony.” But maybe better not to admit one had read it. 


In short, Hugh hadn’t an original idea in his head, 
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CHRISTMAS IN 


HERZEGOVINA 


By ZDENKO REICH 


Tis snowing. The empty streets of Mostar, the capital 
of old Herzegovina, seem darker than usual. Now 
and then a dog barks at the back of a courtyard ; and it 
keeps on snowing. Then, all at once, a whole streetful 
of young folk: ‘May you be happy on Christ’s 
birthday !’’ As they go from house to house, the children 
sek little presents that are never refused on this one day 
ofthe year, and they do not suspect that they are keeping 
alive one of the old traditions that are so rapidly dis- 
appearing. 

I remember very well how old Yoven, who died last 
year, used to celebrate Christmas. He did it exactly 
ys he had learned to when he was a boy, as though he 
were a kind of priest specially appointed by Heaven 
to preserve a sacred tradition. On Christmas eve, well 
hefore sun-rise, the young girls would leave his house for 
the forest at the edge of the village to pick long streamers 
of ivy. As they came home with their arms loaded with 
foliage, they were careful to put their right foot in front 
as they stepped into the house. At the same time they 
called out a merry: ‘“ May you be happy on Christ’s 
birthday ! ” 

It takes all morning to decorate the house and the 
stables with the green festoons. What is left over is not 
thrown away. It is carried to the fields and planted, 
along with a shoot of oak, in the middle of each of the 
plots of land to be sown in the spring. 

Then, after dinner, they begin to make a big cake 
called a “‘ navratnak.” It is a curious affair, consisting 
of a huge dish of dough covered with ivy seeds. On 
it is inscribed what to the peasant seems the idea, the 
spirit of his household. <A little ball of dough squats 
in the middle to represent the master himself. Around 
him are as many little balls as there are members of the 
family, arranged in a constellation like the sun and its 
planets. The cats, the cows, the calves, the sheep, the 
swine, the chickens, all the animals of the barnyard are 
there, represented each by its little mark scratched on the 
pastry. One large mark, to the side and very special, 
stands for the dog, for he protects the house. On 
the opposite side curves the spiral form of a snake, 
which personifies the vegetation that will slowly work 
its way out of the ground, like the snake itself, when the 
lirst warm rays of the spring sun strike the earth. 

The bringing in of the cattle in the evening is indeed a 
fine ceremonial. Two men, each holding a_ lighted 
candle, stand at the door of the house so that the animals 
must pass between them. The older of the two, when 
the cattle have passed into the stable, calls out : ‘ Good 
night! I wish you a pleasant night and much happiness 
on Christmas day!” The peasant’s wife waits inside 
the door of her house, holding in her hands the huge 
cake she has just finished making. She thanks each of 
the men and, as she returns their good wishes, holds 
out to them the cake, slowly turning it about. The older 
bites the cake on three sides, but takes care not to touch 
it with his hands. The pieces he slips inside his clothing. 
Tomorrow he will mix them with the salt he gives the 
cattle. 

The real feast does not begin until three o'clock in the 
morning. The barnyard is dark. Lined up, there are 
three oak trunks that have been brought in on the fifteenth 
of November, the day the fasting before Christmas began. 
The trunks have been cut with much care, for the whole 
village went out with the men to fetch them in from the 
forest. I remember one of these processions quite near 
Mostar. It was strange to hear, in the middle of Novem- 
ber, the Christmas carols ; 


** Hoho ! Three sisters has Christmas ; 
One he sends to make the sheep bear, 
Another he sends to harvest the grain, 


And the third to gather the grapes. . .” &e. 


The master gets up and goes into the barnyard. It is 
a moment of suspense. The ritual is beginning. 

Immediately every iron utensil in the household is 
replaced by a similar object made of wood. Even the 
language becomes different. All words referring to 
demons or harmful animals are strictly forbidden in the 
barnyard. They are replaced by the word “ happy.” 
No longer does the peasant say: ‘ I hear the wolf howl- 
ing”; hesays: “ [hear the happy is happy.” Sentences 
become very puzzling. 

The master goes back toward the house carrying one 
of the oak trunks. Then a man comes up to him carry- 
ing a glassful of grain: ‘May God bring you happi- 
ness, health and joy!” he calls out as he pours the 
contents of the glass over the wood. This is repeated 
each time the master brings in a new log. The supreme 
moment is when the three tree trunks are set on fire, 
lying ominously in the fireplace. As they burst into 
flames one of the men rushes outdoors and fires a gun. 
It seems to have a hundred echoes as the neighbours, 
too, announce that their logs have begun to burn. The 
master sits down on the end of the log nearest him, stuffs 
the end of the index finger of his right hand into his car, 
and makes the sacred incantation: ‘“‘ Oooooj! How 
much happiness the dark of the night is bringing us! 
May it be still more when the light of dawn comes! May 
it bring us the best of health and the greatest of joy !” 

The rites of Christmas Eve are almost finished. After 
the housewife has rubbed one of the logs with butter 
so that the cows will give rich milk next year, the 
ceremonies are over. Normal words take up their place 
in the vocabulary again, and breathing becomes freer. 

The rest of the morning there is nothing but songs. 
The “ gousla,” a primitive instrument with a single string, 
is handed about from man to man. Each tries to outdo 
the others, and old Yoven takes his turn along with the 
rest. His voice is slow and cracked and drawly, as if the 
hard work that has bent his back has broken his voice 
too. But he sings all the same. There are marvellous 
tales of encounters with the Turks that spurt through 
the imagination with the brilliance of Eastern arabesques. 
And there is much of the great prince Marko, who rides 
through the legends on an enormous horse, putting whole 
armies of the Infidels to flight. Everyone listens breath- 
lessly as Yoven weaves a tapestry of legendary feats 
about Marko against the monotonous background of the 
** gousla.”’ 

The sun comes up. It is Christmas day, the day of 
omens, the day that foretells all the year to come. Every- 
one is dressed in his best. The men go about in white 
shirts that fall to their hips, brightly embroidered and 
belted at the waist, and pantaloons of white linen. The 
women are wearing skirts adorned with rows of lace, 
and aprons and bodices worked with gold thread, to 
represent various plants. Once the morning meal is 
over, the master of the house takes a nut from a basket 
that has been placed on the table and crushes it between 
his fingers. Ifthe kernel is good, the next year’s harvests 
will be good ; if the kernel is bad, beware ! 

A shot, fired in the barnyard, makes known to all that 
the great divination that precedes the main meal of the 
day is about to begin. Each member of the household 
takes a lighted candle and begins to pray. He prays until 
the master comes to collect the candles and bind them 
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with a piece of red silk ribbon. The candles are stuck 
into a vessel of rye and wheat. During dinner every 
eye is anxiously fixed on the burning tapers. If, as the 
flame burns down the wax, the wick bends toward 
the fields, the harvest is bound to be good. But if the 
wick curves and rolls up, the master may prepare for the 
worst, unless the mystical and incomprehensible words he 
begins to mumble persuade the wick to correct itself. 


The afternoon is devoted to visits. But these are 
not regular family or neighbourly visits. To pay a 
call on Christmas day places on the caller a heavy respon- 
sibility for all that may happen in a family during the 
coming year. Every visitor is greeted with suspicion, 
and such ill fortune as may happen later is readily traced 
to him. 

The visitor, “ polaznik,” comes with two pistols and 
a large knife stuck in his belt. He carries a pitcher of 
wine in which he drops an apple and an orange entirely 
covered with pieces of money. When he gets in front 
of the house he is to visit, he fires the gun and 
calls out: ‘‘ Qoooo, father, Christ is born!” A chorus 
of voices answers him inside the house: ‘ He is born, 
He is born!” The visitor enters the house and goes 
directly to the room where the remains of the logs burned 
the night before are lying. He goes up to the middle 
one, pours the wine on it, and puts the apple and orange 
in the niche specially cut for them. 


All these rites that I have just described are deeply 


rooted in the daily preoccupations of the peasant. His 
entire activity is devoted to the tilling of the soil. His 
eyes are at all times turned toward his fields. Fertility 


becomes for him something very concrete, the cause of 
the growth of his crops and beasts. It is not difficult for 
him to consider fertility as an independent force, a force 
that is not rational. The peasant thinks logically enough, 
even if he does think very differently from us who hesitate 
‘to assign supernatural reasons. It is exactly through an 
idea, fundamentally logical but not based on those obser- 
vations that make it possible for us to explain the world by 
principles grounded in science, that the peasant can believe 
the process of growth to be the result of a force at the 
same time supernatural and concrete. This force is 
embodied in everything. <A forest, for example, contains 
much more of this force causing growth than an ordinary 
field. For the tree-trunks are larger and stronger than 
mere stalks. 

That part of the ritual which concerns the tree- 
trunks represents the transference of the fertility 
of the forests to the fields. The tree-trunks are specially 
chosen agents that transmit the force to the objects 
that they come in contact with. But these carriers 
of the mysterious power bring dangers along with them. 
As soon as they are brought in, on the night before 
Christmas, the very room in which they lie becomes 
enchanted. Common speech is no longer fitting. Iron 
objects, since they are made of the same metal as the 
axe, must be replaced by wooden objects, for the axe 
is the enemy of the tree. And the visitor who arrives 
on Christmas day, trembling for the fate of those he 
has come to greet, goes immediately to the room where 
the remains of the trunks are burning. It is to them 
that he makes his presents... . 

It is dark now. The children have scattered in various 
directions. The old Christmas, the Christmas of Yoven, 
has gone from Mostar, perhaps forever. The pine tree, 
covered with candles and stars and fine candy angels, 
has taken the place of the oak trunks. Some old men 
can remember, though, that other Christmas of 
their youth, and they tell vague and uncredited stories 
of it. And they, too, repeat the cry that is still passing 


from house to house: ‘‘ May you be happy on Christ’s 
birthday.” 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 
WAS looking in the London Library at 


: é oe a Tepro. 
duction of the Sforza book of hours. This book 


is a curious fifteenth-century jumble ; the liturgy of the 
Church in a setting of playful Cupids and the pomps anq 
vanities of the Renaissance. Yet among the Italian jjly. 
minations there are some graver Flemish pictures with 
a Christian content. One of these miniatures shows 
the Three Kings bringing their gifts. The setting, as q 
matter of course, is contemporary. Two Flemish grandegs 
are standing, and a black king is kneeling, in a gabled 
fifteenth-century house. The thatched roof is open to 
the sky, and a ray of light from the star of the Nativity 
falls across the centre of the picture. A rich easter 
stuff hangs between two pillars, sheltering the Mother and 
Child, and dividing off the stable. You can see the heads 
of two oxen, a little disturbed by the commotion. In the 
distance there are horsemen with spears and pennants, 

I can never think of the legend of the Three Kings 
without transmuting the story of the Nativity into my 
own time and my own surroundings. I wonder what 
would happen if the travellers to the inn at Bethlehem 
knocked at the doors of the houses I may be passing, 
Today, as I crossed St. James’s Square, I thought; 
suppose these travellers asked for shelter in the basement 
of one of the clubs in Pall Mall. Suppose they had come 
to my own house. I imagine I should have given thema 
ticket for the Church Army, and telephoned next morning 
about them to a local charitable organisation. 

As I was walking with these thoughts in my mind, I 
passed another Nativity scene, dexterously arranged, but 
infinitely incongruous ; an advertisement of Christmas 
in Bavaria (with winter sports). Jewish shepherds coming 
to worship the Child of a Jewish Mother. Venite adoremus. 
How many of these Bavarian hotels would have found 
room for the Travellers? And the celestial music . . . 
drowned in the bawling at Nuremberg, and the tramp of 
Herod’s Army. Herod’s officers are not going to make 
a mistake this time. 

I went down the subway to Piccadilly Underground 
station ; a hateful place, full of shadows; can nothing 
be done to make it less like one of the outer circles of hell, 
or the Shape of Things to Come for these thousands of 
people hurrying down the years of their lives? I was 
still thinking of the Three Kings and the Shepherds. For 
a few seconds I had a sudden fancy that some of the ticket 
machines and kiosks had been moved aside, and that, 
in their place, I saw the stable and the manger. Mother 
and Child were unconscious of the noise, the incessant 
beat of footsteps, the clink of the machines. The cattle 
were munching away at their feed. 

For some reason there must have come into my mind 
Thomas Hardy’s poem about “The Oxen,” and _par- 
ticularly the last line of the poem—* hoping it might be 
so”; but I shall not see Piccadilly station again without 
remembering this illumination of its sunless passages. 
I took my ticket, and followed the crowd of hurrying men 
and women. I was jolted down the drab staircase below 
the level of the dead bodies in churchyards. 

The Shepherds, the Three Kings, went to find some- 
thing of infinite value; and here was I, in this aimless 
procession towards the glow-worm trains in the tunnels. 
An aimless procession? Yet, for the Wise Men in their 
search, for the Child in the manger, every figure on this 
moving stairway had a value beyond naming. I had 
failed to notice this. It is a common failure. Years ago 
at a time when fields bordered the City of Westminster, 
the people of England had a song about it, ending 
with the words, ‘‘ The King’s Son of Heaven shall pay 
for all.” 
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GERMANY AND IRAN 


By W. V. EMANUEL 


que recent visit of Dr. Schacht to Teheran, following imme- 
diately on his stay at Angora, may well set us wondering 
how far the German tentacles are spreading again in the 
Middle East. Dr. Schacht never visits a foreign capital for 
nothing, and German trade and influence in Iran are pre- 
sumably going to benefit by his excursion. How strong is 
that influence already ? In Tabriz, the second largest city 
of Iran, situated only 80 miles from the Russian frontier, 
about 90 per cent. of the 50 or 60 European residents are 
Germans, the English being represented by only three families. 
All the new industrial concerns which have sprung up there 
in the last decade, the silk factory, the tannery, the glass 
works, the tile works, the carpet factory, have German 
managers and machinery. Even the rather light beer which 
H.M.’s Consul surprisingly produced for us was the product 
of a local brewery set up and managed by Germans. It is 
the same in other towns. In Yezd, the burnt-up city of the 
Zorcastrians on the edge of the Great Salt Desert, two of the 
five Europeans who contrive to live there are Germans. At 
Teheran, in the Rue Stamboul, is a shop devoted almost 
exclusively to the sale of German books and newspapers. 
No other nation has such a shop. There is also a German 
barber and a German clothes store. The latter is managed 
by a refugee, it is true, but is none the less a favourite meeting- 
place for the large German, Austrian and Swiss colony. 
(Even so, it seems a trifle tactless of the Legation to have 
ordered their large Swastika flag from this shop.) 

In the fifteen new textile factories of Isfahan—Allah 
preserve that green city of loveliness from becoming an 
industrial centre—most of the management and machinery 
is German. On board the Baku steamer I met a delightful 
Berliner, who was an accountant in one of them. He liked 
the Iranians, accepted their different standards, and had 
done his best to get to know them. In this he represented 
one school of thought among Europeans living in Iran. His 
compatriot on board, who had some mysterious job at Kasvin, 
connected, I believe, with carpets, represented the opposite 
attitude, which is unfortunately common. He could not 
bear the Iranians and their slipshod ways, and spent the 
voyage grumbling about conditions. He was like the German 
road-engineer whom I met in Afghanistan. After two years 
in the country he still knew next to nothing of the language, 
had never taken his wife into the bazaars, and had no interests 
beyond his immediate job, which he worked at with Teutonic 
thoroughness. His room, like his head, was swept bare. The 
only decorations were a Nazi sword and a photograph of 
Hitler. 

In the rapid development of Iranian transport Germans 
have played an important part. In the air Junkers secured 
a monopoly in 1927, and ran extensive services to all the 
larger towns. On the Teheran-Meshed route their up-to-date 
version of the Magic Carpet carried hundreds of pilgrims, 
who for centuries have toiled to Meshed on foot or donkey. 
In 1932 this contract expired, and the Iranian Government, 
for a variety of reasons, mainly financial, refused to renew it. 
The new air service, which the Government has started this 
autumn, is being carried on by Iranian pilots in de Havilland 
machines. The great new ‘Trans-Iranian railway, which, 
when it is completed in 1939, will have cost no less than 
£30,000,000, is now in the hands of a Scandinavian combine, 
which is leasing it out to a number of firms of different 
nationalities. German firms have secured two of the most 
important sections. 

On the road one sees few signs of German enterprise, 
because all the lorries and “buses, and nearly all the motor- 
cars, are American ; but German engineers are being employed 
on construction work all over the country, as in Afghanistan 
and Turkey. Not that all these engineers are supporters of 
the present German régime. I found two doctors, both non- 
Aryan refugees, and one of them a Berlin professor, managing 
the magnificent, up-to-date hospital at Meshed, the fanatical 
capital of Khorassan. In Mazanderan, the swampy jungle 
province which lies between the Caspian and the Elburz 
range, I found a German road-engineer who was an avowed 


Socialist. Still wearing the black velvet coat of the ancient 
guild of the Hamburger Zimmerleute, he and a Swedish 
colleague were labouring to restore a bridge which 18 days’ 
continuous rain had sent tumbling down to the sea. But 
such exiles have no official status with their Legation, and 
their position must be a terribly isolated one. 

Armaments, the sphere in which one would naturally 
expect German influence to be paramount, is precisely the 
subject about which it is hardest to obtain information. 
Certainly the military lorries and some of the artillery are 
made in Germany. But the air force uses Hawker and de 
Havilland machines ; the small modern navy is being built 
exclusively in Italy; and the army, trained originally by 
Belgian, Swedish and Russian officers, is now an entirely 
national force and the greatest bulwark of the present régime. 
Yet many of its officers have had technical training in Europe, 
the majority in Germany. And the powder factory 12 miles 
outside Teheran, which produces the only chemicals manu- 
factured in Iran, is equipped with plant brought from Germany 
in 1930. An increase in the amount of munitions bought 
in Germany may be expected from Dr. Schacht’s visit. 

The most obvieus link between the two countries is a 
common fear of Russia and her propaganda. Communism, 
which had established a Soviet Republic in the two northern 
provinces of Iran in 1921, has been stamped out as ruthlessly 
by the Iranian dictator as by the German. But Russia, 
in spite of the resumption of normal relations which took 
place after the Trade Agreement of 1933, seems still to be 
regarded as somewhat of a bogey. It is natural enough 
that intelligent Iranians, remembering the notorious Anglo- 
Russian agreement of 1907, and the subsequent violation 
of their national rights, should be apprehensive of the two 
great empires which border their territory. One object of 
the new Trans-Iranian railway is to check the predominance, 
economic if not political, which Russia has hitherto enjoyed 
in the Caspian provinces. As soon as the railway makes 
transport costs feasible, Russian goods, especially petrol, 
will be displaced by native products from the rest of the 
country, cut off as it is by a 15,000-ft. mountain range. This 
process of reversing the adverse trade balance with Russia 
has already begun, and Germany has been among the com- 
petitors to benefit. 

Yet on the whole it is British traders who have gained 
the most, which is perhaps one of the reasons why Dr. 
Schacht visited Teheran. In the last few years Britain 
has taken Russia’s place as the largest importer into 
Iran, at the same time heading the list of exports. But 
Germany also has increased her trade very rapidly in recent 
years. In 1933-34 she succeeded in occupying the third 
place after Britain and Russia in the list of importing countries, 
and in the same year the value of Iranian goods exported 
to Germany increased by 29,000 rials, so that she now takes 
more from Iran than Russia or indeed any country except 
Britain and France. The same period has witnessed a 
phenomenal increase in the activities of the new National 
Bank, founded in 1928 under German management as a 
rival to the British-owned Imperial Bank of Persia. 

Iran’s relations with such a good customer would naturally 
be friendly ; and considering the tendency of dictators to 
support each other, it is not surprising that there are Germans 
in so many responsible positions, and that such a large pro- 
portion of Iranian students complete their technical training 
in Germany. It is true that French is still the first foreign 
language, and that the English continue to hold that trade 
supremacy which their fortunate ownership of the oilfields 
alone provides. Yet there are 1,200 Germans in Iran, and 
as the might of a rearmed Germany increases, so corre- 
spondingly will her influence grow among the militarist States 
of the Middle East, where armed strength is valued more 
highly than it is—or used to be—in Europe. Iran, which 
is being westernised at a breakneck rate, and is also a vital 
link between Europe and Asia, offers a rich opportunity 

for Germany in any new Drang nach Sud-Osten which she 
may wish to undertake. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“ Busman’s Honeymoon.” By Dorothy L. Sayers and M. St. 
Clare Byrne. At the Comedy———“ Curse It, Foiled 
Again!” At the Little 


Two entertainments could hardly be less alike superficially 
than Busman’s Honeymoon and Curse It, Foiled Again! 
The former, being up to date and about a brutal murder, 
is called *‘a new detective comedy,” while the latter, bur- 
lesquing an old play preoccupied with alcoholic abuse, is 
termed * sensational drama with music.” Yet the two are 
sisters under their skin; they belong to the same family 
of Melodrama. 

The first being the work of Miss Dorothy Sayers, in colla- 
boration with Miss M. St. Clare Byrne, has a brilliantly 
intricate plot that works out with almost too mathematical 
a neatness. The celebrated Lord Peter Wimsey has now 
married the famous Harriet, and the two have come to 
honeymoon in an old house whose cellar yields a fresh corpse 
even before the pair have sat down to eat their first married 
dinner. The one thing hard to understand about this lucid 
puzzle of a play is the pair’s odd shrinking from the discovery 
of crime on the premises. Surely a male and a female 
geologist on honeymoon would both be delighted to stumble 
upon trilobites in the Dolomites? And surely this aristo- 
cratic detective and his lady-novelist with criminological 
bent should not stand aghast at the discovery in the cellar 
and seriously ask each other if they are never to escape from 
crime and its punishment ? 

However, this unlikely moment quickly passes and there 
is no further improbability except a quantity of that rapid 
detective cross-talk which Miss Sayers imagines will come 
off as well in a theatre as in a yellow-jacketted novel. Thanks 
to the handsome adroitness of Mr. Dennis Arundell and 
Miss Veronica Turleigh it very nearly does, and at least as 
well as their serious love scenes which are strewn with 
quotations from Donne and other fashionable classics. 

The most likely suspects are the village policeman who has 
been blackmailed by the dead man, the nervous spinster who 
should inherit his fortune, and the stop-at-nothing young 
gardener to whom he owed certain moneys. The last, since 
he is the least likeable, is most under suspicion, since we have 
now travelled a long way past the detective-drama days 
when it was safe to assume that the most innocent-eyed 
character was the culprit. One can reveal no more in the 
present matter since, despite its unorthodox intellectual airs 
accompanied by highly orthodox comic relief, the piece depends 
on a last-act surprise and on spotting a criminal and the 
method of his crime. It is not perhaps unfair to intimate 
to intending playgoers that the nefarious instrument whose 
nature so much puzzles the people on the stage is as plain as 
the nose on the audience’s face right from the rise of the 
curtain. And it would be quite unfair not to give special 
praise to Miss Christine Silver for her harrowing insight into the 
nervousness of the old maid who has thrown heart and senses 
away in favour of the lusty brute who looks so like the criminal. 

There are fewer tangles about the guyed melodrama at 
the Little. The heroine is fair and unfortunate, the hero 
eurled and forgiving, and the villain, who is fell and dark, 
strokes a sleek moustache. With their plot is intermingled 
that of an engine-driver, the heroine's father, who is torn 
between the temptations of the rum-bottle in the tavern and 
the cocoa-cup at home. Cocoa wins in the end, but the struggle 
has been grim. 

If one still has an ashamed regard for the dear, silly old 
songs one’s grandparents sang at one another, one will like 
less and less the manner in which Mr. Peter Godfrey’s produc- 
tion insistently mocks them. There were many parts of the 
audience in which no cultured giggling was to be heard during 
these solos and duets. * The whirligig of time brings in his 
revenges,”” and just as the villainous-looking proves after all 
to be the villain in the ultra-modern melodrama, so we may be 
coming very soon to realise that there are more deplorable 
things in the world than the sentimentality of the old. The 
playing is lively, but Mr. Fred O'Donovan, through giving the 
drunkard a minute of sincerity and serious acting, very nearly 
brought the whole precarious joke to the ground. 

ALAN DENT. 


~The Cinema 


“The Garden of Allah.” At the Leicester Square Theatre 
——Confetti.”” At the Academy Walt Disney 
Season. At the Tatler y 


Mr. CHARLES Boyer, a renegade monk from a Trappist 
Monastery in North Africa, Miss Marlene Dietrich, a loyejy 
orphan heiress suffering from world weariness (‘* Go to the 
desert,” she is told at the convent school to which she returns 
for advice and prayer. “ In the face of the infinite your grieg 
will lessen) meet in a Morocean dance hall. A desert 
soothsayer does his best to warn the woman against hey 
doom (** I see a camel by a church door, and then a tent jn 
the far desert,” as he describes it with surrealist fervour), 
and so does the local Catholic priest, who distrusts this man 
who is apt to stagger uneasily back at the sight of a crucifix, 
‘** This is the land of fire,’ he says, ** and you are a woman of 
fire.’ Nobody talks less apocalyptically than that: the 
great abstractions come whistling hoarsely out in Miss 
Dietrich’s stylised, weary, and monotonous whisper, among 
the hideous technicolour flowers, the yellow cratered desert 
like Gruyére cheese, the beige faces. Startling sunsets bloom 
behind silhouetted camels very much as in the gaudy little 
pictures which used to be on sale on the pavements of Trafalgar 
Square. Needless to say—but many thousand feet of film-are 
expended in saying it—the pair are married by the Catholic 
priest (according to the Church of England service), and 
there, waiting for them outside the church door, is The Camel, 
the foredoomed camel, ready to carry them, with an escort of 
twenty-five armed Arabs, on their honeymoon—to that Tent 
in the Far Desert. There Fate has a coincidence in store for 
them in the person of a French officer lost in the Sahara with 
his men. ‘* We are a lost patrol,’ he succinctly explains to 
the lady in a low-backed evening dress who is waving a 
lighted torch from the top of a ruined tower (the surrealism 
of this film is really magnificent). He recognises the former 
monk (he had been a guest in the monastery), and sitting 
together on the Gruyére cheese, silhouetted like camels, the 
lovers make the great decision to renounce all. The Catholic 
priest (Mr. Aubrey Smith, who has kept a straight county 
bat to the bodyline bowling) shakes hands all round at the 
railway station, the monk slowly wends his way up an avenue 
of cypresses, a grey glove flaps from the window of a four- 
wheeler. Alas! my poor Church, so picturesque, so noble, so 
superhumanly pious, so intensely dramatic. I really prefer 
the New Statesman view, shabby priests counting pesetas on 
their fingers in dingy cafés before blessing tanks. Even the 
liqueur made at this Trappist monastery is Mysterious. Only 
one monk at a time knows the secret of its making, and when 
Mr. Charles Boyer disappears from the Monastery the secret 
is irrecoverably lost. The thought that this sweet and potent 
drink will be once again obtainable during licensed hours 
mitigates for us the agony of the parting. 

Confetti, after a bad opening, is not quite so devastatingly 
cheery as most Austrian films. It is true there are a good 
many balloons and paper streamers at the Carnival ball 
(when will producers realise there is no more dismal sight for 
the outsider than that of others riotously and inecompre- 
hensibly enjoying themselves ?), but the course of events 
which follow the presence there of a priggish and miserly 
professor, the proprietor of a big store who should have been 
elsewhere on business, and a girl from the dress department 
who has borrowed an exclusive model, becomes quite agreeably 
entangled. No film with Hans Moser and Leo Slesak could 
fail to have human as well as humorous moments. 

The Tatler Theatre, it should be noted by unfortunate 
parents confused by the “A” certificates and the ineom- 
prehensible moral distinctions of our censors, has begun its 
Christmas Disney season. Next week’s selection contains 
three of the best of the late Disneys: Moving Day, Mickey's 
Grand Opera, with Donald Duck as Romeo and Pluto pitiably 
badgered by a conjurer’s top hat, and the charming Three 
Orphan Kittens. Walt Disney, after a very bad_ period 





(Mickey's Polo Match was perhaps his nadir) has recovered 
some of his old freshness, and I would highly recommend 
The Country Cousin, which supports with some difficulty 7'he 
Garden of Allah at the Leicester Square Theatre. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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Music 
-\ Lot of Past and a Little Present 


Tur autumn season just ended has been as full of music- 
making as any within memory. Yet, although in some 
weeks there were as many as six or seven major orchestral 
eoncerts in London, there has been during all these months 
only one new work of any importance produced at Queen’s 
Hall —and that by a composer who is dead. Such a tale 
of contemporary achievement, though it does not tell the 
whole story, is not very encouraging. In spite of all this 
enthusiasm. for orchestral concerts—-the Hall has usually 
peen well filled-—there seems to be little sign of creative 
vitality among contemporary composers or of any great 
interest in what is being done. For, by way of exception, 
the concert at which Alban Berg's Violin Concerto was given 
its first public performance here was poorly attended. 

It is not a healthy sign that the public should evince an 
interest only in the established classics. I am not among 
those who are unable to find fresh beauty in Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, when it is played as it was by the Vienna 
Orchestra under Weingartner, but it is hardly defensible 
that so well worn a Symphony should be given three times 
in one week at the same Hall. Nor is an interest in the 
wnfamiliar works of Berlioz, Bruckner and Mahler, or the 
only too familiar ones of Richard Strauss, a substitute for a 
willingness to explore the present. In fact no contemporary 
work could have bored the audience more than did Mahler's 
‘Das Lied von der Erde * and Berlioz’s ** Romeo and Juliet,” 
though the quality of the performances had something to 
do with this result. 

I am not overlooking the fact that the B.B.C., which 
sponsored Berg’s Concerto. has also given in its concerts 
of contemporary musie at Broadcasting House performances 
of, among other things, Vaughan Williams’s latest work, 
“ Dona nobis pacem,”’ and a ** Te Deum” by Kodaly, which dis- 
appointed admirers of his ** Psalmus Hungaricus.” Dr. Vaughan 
Williams's cantata may not be among his finest creations. 
It is something of a hotch-potch, made up of a number of 
fragments composed over many years. But it bears the 
unmistakable stamp of a genuine creative imagination, and 
was singularly happy in its topicality. For it translated into 
terms of music the feelings of the nation, compounded of 
anxiety and hope, expressed in Mr. Baldwin's declaration on 
rearmament—a singular instance of prophetic instinct in art. 

Of Berg’s Concerto it is difficult to write after one hearing. 
It is not easy music to listen to, and my own perplexities 
were increased by the distracting titters of my neighbour, 
who was unable to control his silly giggles whenever there 
was any unusual feature in the orchestration. He seemed to 
find the sound of muted, brass as funny as one of Mr. Robey’s 
most knowing glances. The difficulty in listening to Berg's 
musie lies in the fact that, having thrown aside the system of 
tonality which has served composers for some three hundred 
years and more, his music is devoid of the landmarks to 
which we are accustomed. When all notes are of equal 
importance, it may seem that one is as good as another. I 
hope I shall not be accused of die-hard obscurantism, when 
I complain of Berg’s lack of melody. There can be no melody, 
as we have hitherto understood the word, when there is no 
central note from which melody may start and to which it may 
return— no sheet-anchor to hold the music in its place. That 
he may have created some new kind of melody is not impos- 
sible, but if so, it is too recondite for unaccustomed ears to 
perceive at once. 

What Berg seems to me to have substituted for melody is a 
sense of texture. No one who listened without prejudice to 
this Concerto could fail to perceive the extraordinary sensi- 
bility of this music, its tingling nerves. It is, perhaps, a 
morbid condition, which, I feel in contrast to some of my 
colleagues, will not Jead to any vital development in the 
future. For one thing, the emotional expressiveness of this kind 
of musie seems limited within a very narrow range. It is 
doleful and pessimistic. Berg*s Scherzo, presumably intended 
to express his joy in the friendship commemorated in this work, 
fails to convey any such idea, There is no relief from the all- 
pervading gloom. Not from such music can we derive any 
feeling of optimism for the future of the art. 

DyNELEY Hussey. 


General Knowledge 


Brooke, podotpat, €10) ov* 
. Niger, nigra, nigrum ; 
Chou, hibou, caillou, joujou, pou ; 
Audere, ausus sum. 


Who dragged whom round the walls of where ? 
How many beans make four ? 

Why doesn’t who want whom to have 
The Polish Corridor ? 


What were or are an isobar, 
A Zoroastrian, 
Negus, Avernus, asymptote, 
The Neanderthal Man ? 
Give three cube roots of — 1, 
The genitive of érz, 
‘The population of Assam. 
Is Mussolini dotty ? 
Which would you rather undertake, 
Were you * Queen Mary's * owner, 
To carry coals to Newcastle 
Or nuts to Barcelona ? 


Did Cain, though Abel for the Job, 
Get Gideon Gilboa ? 

When Esau Rachel all a-Gog 
Could Eve *n Adam Noah ? 


Are Cowes or Oxon Middlesex ? 
What Herts and Bucks are Thame ? 
liow matched a pair are Agar’s Plough 
And Harrow ? In what game 


Is it no bad Lie to say that none 
But the brave deserve the Fair- 

Way ; yet Rough justice has ordained 
That a round can end all square ? 

If eosee a’s—1 
And tan? 7's 8, 

lind y Log e of 23 
And differentiate. 

Was Titus Oates a Quaker, Roman, 
Hottentot or Chartist ? 

Of Ep- and Ein- and Gertrude Stein 
Which is the greatest artist ? 

In the Arctic or on Everest 
How would you boil a kettle ? 

When’s Christmas Island ? What's the height 
Of Popacatapetl ? 

Compare, contrast the Yin, the Yan. 
What is the Irish Trouble ? 

How many Popes were Innocent ? 
Why did the South Sea Bubble ? 

Carmel-Elijah proved a pair 
Too strong for Baal’s deacons ; 

What force can rival now the flare 
Of Horeb-Elisha’s beacons ? 

Give dates of Homer, Habakkuk 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

What happens if you cook an eg¢ 
In H,SO, ? 

What is or are Talaimannar ? 
What is an axolotl ? 

Which is the greatest : Wooster, B. 
Hitler or Aristotle ? 

Ridz-Smigly, Cosmie entropy —- 
The former or the latter — 

Which guides the destinies of man, 
And does it mind or matter ? 


Bruxrxop, podorpat, euodov" 
Niger, nigra, nigrum ; 
Chou, hibou, caillou, joujou, pou ; 
Audere, ausus sum. 
D. J. T. Lusr. 
| We offer a prize of £2 2s. for the best set of answers to 
this contribution, in not more than 50 lines of rhymed verse, 
received by first post on Tuesday, December 29th, — itv. 
The Spectator.] 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Winter Health 

A wave of good health has come over many parts of the 
country “in a flood,” like reformation over Henry V. ‘The 
doctors in country, if not in town, are out of work, among 
the casuals, if not the unemployed. To the surgery of our 
country doctor usually gather each morning a good score, 
sometimes two score, of the poor patients. It was an event 
tast week when one old man appeared ; and he came to get a 
document signed. There is no influenza, there are not even 
The winds have boxed the compass, and frost and 
warmth have followed in quick succession; but no one is 
the worse. Everyone, it seems, is the better. What is the 
reason ? Is it accident ? There are some who say that 
rain and full rivers are the best agents of health, as dry East 
winds are the agents of malady. It would be interesting to 
know what medical statisticians have to say. Most villagers 
have a rooted belief that what is most healthy is a good frost. 
It benefits the ground. It benefits the bees, and other hiber- 
nators, and it gives energy to man. An “ old-fashioned 
Christmas * is quite definitely desired; but the institution 
came to an end in 1895, and our climate has never quite 
recovered from the next twenty years of warm winters. 

* * 2 * 

Christmas Robins 

The bird of Christmas as well as the berry of Christmas 
seems to be in unusual force this year’s end. Tales of robins 
that have made themselves into household pets become com- 
monplace. In one Oxford house it has been thought necessary 
even to discourage the robin from its excessive fondness for 
the house. It began by sharing his dinner with the dog, 
which is a very fastidious red setter, who rejoiced to have 
someone to help him with his meal. This was the introduc- 
tion. Later, when it became necessary to cover the backs 
of drawing-room chairs with rough cloth because they had 
become a regular perch, the householder rebelled. The robin 
is still a friend of the dog, but feels that its welcome within 
the house is not encouraging. Robins have perhaps multi- 
plied, thanks, it may be. to open winters. It is possible, too, 
that they have been increased by immigration. The last 
time we had a’severe winter frost of any duration a host of 
robins arrived on our Eastern coast; and we may suppose 
that a bird of such a stay-at-home disposition did not make 
the return journey. The strange movement was not a migra- 
tion proper, being of the nature of a forced trek. 


colds. 


cS * * * 
Sleeping Postures 

A nursery rhyme tells us that the robin suffers greatly 
from cold and snow, but apparently it does not adopt the 
resource suggested by the poet. After a considerable con- 
troversy, waged not without heat, the argument has definitely 
come down on the side of those who maintain that birds do 
not put their heads under their wings, poor things, however 
cold it may be. The people who keep birds in cages appear 
to be in complete agreement that their birds when roosting 
at night often tuck their heads under the outer feathers of 
the wing, but never under the main structure of the wing. 
This is certainly the habit of canaries. 

¥ * * * 

Coral Berries 

Whether robins are more numerous, and therefore made 
more bold by competition for food, is a moot point. There 
is no doubt that their opposite number in the botanical 
world is enjoving a bumper season: the hollies beacon from 
afar, and so far remain almost intact ; but it is always a 
question whether the birds will or will not anticipate Christmas. 
It is not a favourite berry with birds, but when the plunge 
is taken the trees are often cleared to a berry, especially by 
ficldfare flocks, and fieldfares have come down from the 
North in good numbers and were earlier than usual. Birds 
have their individual tastes. One of my earliest memories 
of bird observation is the sight of missel thrushes clearing ¢ 
row of Japanese vews of every vestige of its pink fruit. 
They persuaded youth to imitation, and he found the pulp 
very palatable. Yet the yew is full of poison and the green 
centre of the odd-shaped berry said to contain a full dose. 
The berries of a much more poisonous type of plant, the 
nightshades, are great favourites of the pheasant, but, so 


far as I know, not of other birds. The woody nightshade, 
which they prefer, is a plant that, like-elder, seems to haye 
a special affinity with waste ground. It flourishes on clumps 
of London rubbish and its red berries are an irresistible lure 
to pheasants. The buttercups again are a poisonous tribe 
some—the celery-leafed buttercup, for example contain a 
very deadly poison. Of the commonest species the wood. 
pigeon is peculiarly fond of the dried seed and the pheasants 
will eat the bulbous root, if it is close to the surface, as on 
2 well-rolled lawn or grass path. 
Holly Secrets 

Every garden should have its hollies. No leaf is so lovely 
when the hoar frost rims its quaint outlines, birds delight 
to nest in it, and no berries are more graciously set off by the 
green, and sometimes bluish-looking leaves, yet it is shunned 
by many gardeners because of its rather difficult nature, 
Yet it is peculiarly hardy, if its ways are understood, and 
grows fast and well in rough and heavy soils. The per- 
centage of seeds that germinate is high, though this is not 
their reputation for the reason that they dawdle. Nothing 
obvious happens for a good eighteen or twenty months, 
Then they are difficult to transplant. A late spring date 
and plenty of water are the secrets. Again how many people 
have bought hollies that refused to berry! Now the male 
holly is a beautiful bush in flowering time; and is greatly 
beloved of bees; but being male it does not of course bear 
fruit, and all who buy hollies should specify that both. sorts 
are sent, the female or berry-bearing sorts and the male, I 
find in very deep digging the secret of quick growth. 

% * * % 


Market Thieves 

It is lucky that the holly endures hard pruning bravely, 
as anyone who has a holly hedge knows. How Evelyn 
rejoiced in this quality! It is most ruthlessly cut on any 
more accessible site near a big town. The lorries go forth 
from London to a radius of forty miles or more and cut 
any berried branch they see. The comely central apex 
of a young tree will fetch as much as fifteen shillings, and 
a good deal is cut without permission and to the grief of the 
owner and his neighbours. The urban shears devastate 
where the country pickers of sprigs leave no obvious mark ; 
but nowadays a good many landowners do a deal with the 
urban sellers. Of two landowners of my acquaintance one 
is wont to say that the only thing which pays on his estate 
is the holly; the other that his only dividend comes from 
the sale of pheasants ! 

* * % % 

The Frog’s Enemies 

A curious note on a frog mystery, mentioned here the other 
day, comes from a correspondent with Indian experiences. 
The bole of a tree in Buckinghamshire was found half filled with 
decapitated frogs; and the query was, who did the deadly 
work! A somewhat similar deed in India was traced to 
bats, of all animals. In a particular bungalow great care 
had to be taken to close windows and doors because the 
bats insisted on depositing the reputed legs of frogs. The 
frog has many enemies in England: heron, duck, pike, 
otter, dog and rat. I have known them to be killed even 
by hens ; which have strange bouts of carnivorous savagery. 
They will, for example, surround a cornstack that is being 
threshed and kill the escaping mice. Whatever other 
enemies of the frog may be added to the list, one would 


searcely dream of including bats of any species. Different 
countries, different manners. Perhaps the Indian _ frogs 
were tree frogs. 

* % * 


Garden Instruction 

A good example of the vogue of illustration is the iatest, 
the nineteenth, edition of that most practical of all garden 
books, Suttons’ Culture of Vegetables and Flowers from Seed 
and Roots (Simpkin Marshall, 6s. 6d.). The frontispiece 
makes the “ potager” only less attractive to the eye than 
the flower garden ; and, indeed, the two may be very fruitfully 
combined. With this book and, say, Mr. Osborn’s Shrubs 
and Trees for the Garden (Ward, Lock) the severely practical 
gardener has a vade mecum indeed. W. Breacn Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 


length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs. 


Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. Tue Srecrartor.] 


GLASGOW’S GANGSTERS 

[To the Editor of Tne SpecraTor.] 
sin,— Janus” is concerned lest Glasgow acquire the 
reputation of a Scottish Chicago, That reputation it already 
possesses, but on the basis of only a few very lurid facts. 
Out of a population of over a million a handful of roughs, 
numbering perhaps not five hundred in all, conduct their 
internecine feuds so crudely that a singularly douce, even 
drab, city seems on paper—or, rather, on newsprint—to 
be as lively as the Loop in the brave days of Al Capone and 
O’Banion. One almost wishes that it were! Then, at least, 
the problem could be more effectively tackled and the police 
legitimately given the powers of hard-hitting the gangster 
most readily appreciates. As it is, the Lord Justice-Clerk, 
presiding over the trial that inspired “ Janus’s” concern, 
was fain to observe that the statistics, purged of offences 
by “ Billy Boys ” or “ Savoy Arcadians,” reveal the city to be 
almost painfully law-abiding. 

This is not to minimise the gravity of the gang menace in 
Glasgow, but to explain its unhappy notoriety. It is a case of 
quality rather than quantity. In effect, the industrial processes 
of the last hundred years or so have resulted in the herding 
into one small, dark corner of a sombre city the chronic 
cases of failure to resist the pressure of the system. ‘There 
are always bugs in slums. Glasgow’s gangsters are bugs 
fed up with sticking to the wall. 

The generalisation, to be sure, calls for all sorts of qualifica- 
tions. Ostensibly, the gangs separate on sectarian issues. 
It may be doubted, however, if one Glasgow gangster could 
give even a schoolboy’s impression of the inwardness of 
Transubstantiation. We are dealing here with brute ignorance 
—as well as with animal cunning. The sectarian excuse, 
again, is often translated into racial terms, but even that 
will not do. It is not a blunt issue of Orange and Green. 
The flashy ranks of the gangs include scions of the Lowland 
Scottish, the Southern Irish, the Northern Irish, the Highland 
Scottish, the Italian, and, strange as it may seem, the English 
races—a pretty bunch of society’s castaways : as cosmopolitan 
as Stevenson’s beachcombers. The man over whose undersized 
body the recent inquiry was held was a Pole. His mother has 
only an imperfect command of even Glasgow English. 

Stankovitch, as they called him, was a Pole by birth. 
But he was a true child of Glasgow’s worst slums. He was 
undersized, but he had the physique of a gorilla. Environment 
had made a brute of him. In a very fair charge to the jury 
the Judge made it clear that ‘ Stankie *” had a bad criminal 
record behind him and had given those who assaulted him— 
so crudely that he died—a lot of provocation. For once in 
a while, dog had eaten dog. Therein lies the pity of the whole 
dirty business. 

Glasgow is not Chicago for the plain reason that its gangsters 
are dull creatures and lack an economic motive for their acts. 
Capone after all—and making all allowances for the little 
ways of popular journalism—had a certain air of spaciousness 
about him. A Latin, he could do things on the grand and 
gilded scale. His exploits in Big Business had a certain 
grace and grandiose artistry. The Glasgow gangster is much 
more like the prototype bug—a dull and repulsive fellow. 

He is, like ** Stankie,”’ almost invariably undersized, but with 
a great breadth of shoulder as a rule: the typical anthropoid 
development. When you see him in the dock of the High 
Court, you are almost sick to think that such a specimen 
should attract wide and quasi-romantic attention. On his 
public appearances his clothes are ** posh” enough on the 
thirty-shilling scale—clean collars, smart ties, and pointed 
shoes de rigueur. He has his topical lingo, albeit delivered 
in the sluggish, slovenly tempo of West Scotland. — As often as 
hot he is a dancer of fascinating expertise. His gang-leader 
may have brains of a sort-—brains that could assuredly be 
employed to considerable advantage in a happier society 
but the rank and file are bone-headed, by and large. 

The slums of Glasgow do not suggest romance, so we may 
Wonder how these unhappy boys developed the Chicagoan 


tendencies. Given their environmental need to express 
themselves, it seems fair to say that the movies did the 
rest. The gangsters are imitative of the more legendary 
Wops, Bohunks and Irish. Their clannish instinct is as much 
theatrical as cowardly. A dramatic necessity of their lives 
is to appear as tough guys before their Molls. (The feminine 
responsibility in the business would merit particular inquiry.) 
They love the publicity their clumsy exploits earn them. 
They are playboys in the shabby melodrama of their own 
creation—a creation that is a way of escape. They have 
nothing of the happy-go-lucky quality one can reasonably 
admire in the hobo and the bum of those United States. 

Observe the fact that they never kill if they can help it. 
High Court trials for murder are symptoms of error and 
excess, probably with drink, superimposed on the raw area 
of dark passion in every Scot, aboriginal or naturalised. 
Thé technique is one of mutilation, as with the cruder sort 
of Teuton. A dexterous slash down the cheek with a razor ; 
a jab with the ragged end of a broken bottle; a kick in the 
pit of the stomach . . . But no sub-machine guns, no bombs, 
no blue-shining Gats. The war is not on Society at large ; it 
is clan warfare, gang against gang—with an occasional 
“nark” marked down for punishment. The elementary 
finance of the business is contrived by petty terrorism of local 
shopkeepers, cinema managers, and such. These contribute 
blackmail towards the sinking fund for fines against the threat 
of smashed windows and other acts in restraint of trade. 

Immediately, the problem is one for the police. It may be 
that extreme violence has tended to increase since any 
Scottish jury is extremely unwilling to convict for murder. 
Our good men and true can always be relied on to reduce a 
charge of the kind to one of “culpable homicide *”—our 
term for manslaughter. There has been no hanging in Scotland 
since 1928. There has also arisen, within municipal circles 
in Glasgow, a tendency for one party to slang the other for 
alleged tenderness towards offenders of this sort in the 
interests of political or sectarian advantage: such charges 
being both stupid and irrelevant. Firm men in the Clubs 
say it is “a bad show” and declare that “the cat” 
would dispose of the problem overnight. Meanwhile, the 
authorities have at least contrived it that gang offenders 
of the minor sort shall not be offered the option of a fine, 
exigible from the local grocers. They are credited with other, 
more spectacular plans for what our graver organs of opinion 
call * abating the menace.” 

But when all that is said and done, Glasgow’s rivalry of 
Chicago is a simple social phenomenon, a matter of health and 
housing, and as such quite simply soluble.— Iam, Sir, &e., 


; GEORGE BLAKE, 
Helensburgh, Dumbartonshive. 


THE LIVES OF ROYALTY 
| To the Editor of Tue Specrator.| 
Smr,—We are hearing a great deal about the prospects of 
the new reign, but are we thinking enough about what should 
be done to help the King and Queen in their heavy task ? 
The lives of Royalty are, and must of necessity be, largely 
unnatural. They frequently have heavy handicaps of 
health and heredity to overcome. Praise of Royalty almost 
invariably takes the form of saying how much they like a 
simple unaffected life. At the same time we take care that 
they shall not be allowed to lead such a life. They are 
surrounded by an obsolete, irritating, meaningless pomp and 
ceremonial, and overburdened with far too many engage- 
ments, many of a most trivial character. There is an idiotic 
variety of uniforms and stars and chains. Profusion and 
waste have always been considered throughout our history 
to be the outward and visible sign of the great, and so our 
Royalties have too many houses, too many court officials, 
too many servants, too much expenditure, too much of 
everything. The Government exploits them for propaganda 
purposes, the Press writes them up and reiterates their 
photographs ad nauseam because slop about Royalty is 
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thought to be good for circulation. The blurb writer repre- 
sents our Royalties to be partly creatures out of fairy-land, 
partly superhuman and partly semi-Divine. A Prince who 
goes round a factory automatically becomes a profound 
student of economic problems; a Princess who opens a 
flower show is at once an expert gardener; a King who 
plays golf would, of course, be scratch if he had not to wield 
the sceptre as well as the niblick. The children of these 
wonderful beings are even more remarkable in their aptitudes 
and abilities. I read in a great newspaper that Princess 
Elizabeth ‘ has to a peculiar degree the art of carrying herself 
with ease, charm and a graceful dignity,” that she is deep 
in economics and the sciences, and accomplished in Latin, 
French and German, while the principles and precedents of 
the Constitution will soon be studied. To emphasise its 
absurdity such dope usually concludes by saying that the 
aim of the parents is not to spoil the child but to bring her 
up exactly like other children. 

It is to be hoped that the Government and his friends 
will point out to the new King the advisability of making 
some friends amongst the Opposition in politics. The late 
King had no such friends. Officially he was, of course. 
perfectly correct and courteous, but nobody from the Left 
ever penetrated beyond his official life as the lists of those 
invited to meet him at house parties, or of those he himself 
invited to Fort Belvedere show. King Edward VII had 
the wisdom to make friends among the Opposition and 
the new King will be well advised to follow his example. 
Friendship cannot be forced, but at any rate let us have the 
feeling that the friends and the views with which the King 
comes in contact are not all of one colour. 

The new King has a great sense of duty and of sticking 
to his job, and will serve us well so long as Monarchy is 
considered to be the best figurehead for our democratic 
system. But even if we do not dwell upon it, let us not 
forget that the past crisis must have had its roots in something 
seriously at fauit, and let us begin the new reign in a spirit 
of realism. 

Simplification is usually the key to success, so let the Court 
modify its ceremonial, the Government moderate its demands 
upon Royalty, and the Press and the nation allow the Royal 
Family to lead, as far as possible, normal lives. The Scandi- 
navian countries are an excellent example of what is wanted.-— 
I am, your obedient servant, R. FLEtcuer. 
House of Commons. 


PREVENTIVE CHARITY 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sin,—Lord Nuffield’s frequent, generous, and munificent 
gifts can hardly be too greatly praised, and we owe, nationally, 
very great thanks to him. It may appear to ill become one. 
especially a medical man, to find the least fault with such 
benevolence. But these princely gifts have been mostly given 
to prosper medical research. What is this research for ? 
Chiefly to discover the cure of the various ailments mankind 
suffers from, their causation, and, to a certain extent, their 
prevention. The last of these is, or should be, the real chief 
point. Now, who form, probably, the bulk of the sick. 
especially in our free hospitals and institutions, who are to 
profit by their research ? Undoubtedly they are largely those 
who, in their early years, have suffered privation and want. 
the C3 members of the community, usually as the results of 
their parents’ poverty, sometimes of their deliberate neglect 
and cruelty, sometimes from misfortunes of other kinds. How 
ean such children be expected, either in childhood or later years. 
to have the stamina to withstand infection and illness, or to 
have the good teeth so necessary for health even if they had 
the food, or to blossom into Al members of the community ? 
Abolish these root-causes, and much of the need of medical 
research would automatically disappear, not to mention the 
fact that a vast amount of crippledom, ill-health, and general 
misery and wretchedness. especially amongst infants and 
children, would be abolished. How is it that such a large 


percentage of the lads who offer as recruits have to be rejected . 


as physically unfit ? 

If any substantiation of these remarks is required, look at 
the excellent work done by such noble institutions as Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes, the various Lord Shaftesbury institutions, 
and other similar societies which might be mentioned, who 








————— 
=——=—=—==, 


find so many cases requiring relief in their early years, These 
societies cost the State—in other words the taxpayer—. nothing 
do an immense work in turning C3 children (or C10 they might 
be termed if the grading of many of them were carried down 
to their depths), into Al’s, and could even do vastly more 
if they had the means, but are in a perennial state of having 
to spend half their energies in seeking to make ends meet: 
and it is noteworthy that the very poorest. who know anq 
realise what good is achieved, contribute their mites—which 
total to a large sum—to help the work. Here is machinery 
ready to hand, costing, as already noted, the taxpayer nothing, 
but, on the other hand, whose benefactions largely help to 
benefit them, by reducing the numbers of cripples, and sick, 
&c., who would otherwise be a charge to the State. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that all who follow Lord 
Nuflield’s generous example will see their way to include these 
excellent preventive institutions in their benefactions for the 
reasons given above. 

Surely it must be a vastly greater satisfaction to wealthy 
persons to spend most of their wealth, and to see the good 
accruing from it, during their lifetime, than merely to hoard 
it up and leave it to others, who, sometimes at any rate, 
squander and spend it foolishly.—I am, &e., 

Coonoor, S. India. G. F. Rowcrorr, Colonel, 

[This letter was, of course. written before the announcement 
of Lord Nuffield’s latest gift to the Special Areas.—Ep. The 
Spectator.| 


ANGLO-CATHOLICS AND REUNION 
[To the Editor of Tue. SpecTATOoR.] 

Sirk,—Much water has passed down the Tiber since Fr. Windle 
and I used to run the Society for Reunion at Oxford. The 
theoretical goal of reunion between the Anglican and Roman 
communions remains as he has painted it, but Miss Rose 
Macaulay has a juster appreciation of the situation today, 
Apart from the old theological obstacles to reunion, immeasur- 
ably increased by the Vatican Council, the Roman Pontiff 
has lately raised several stumbling-blocks of a moral and 
political nature. The attitude of the Roman Church in the 
Ethiopian and Spanish affairs. the Austrian experiment, a 
succession of encyclicals and the institution of the feast of 
Christ the King combine to show that the Roman Church 
will cast its influence on the side of autocracy against 
democracy. It is a sobering thought that every one of the 
modern dictators is or has been a Roman Catholic. When the 
Roman Church ceases to be the spiritual buttress of Fascism, 
discussion of reunion may again be profitably undertaken. 
In the meantime, it is with profound thankfulness that I find 
myself still able to worship in the Abbey rather than in 
Westminster Cathedral. and to read the Scriptures in the 
Authorised rather than in the Douai version, 


164 John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. Ivor THomas, 


ATROCITIES IN SPAIN 


[To the Editor of Tur. SpEcTaToR.| 
Sir,—Neither to Mr. Upward nor to any other Editor have I 
ever written ‘“ demanding the name” of a contributor. In 
this case my words were : 

“Tam hoping that you may be willing to save time by giving 
me the name of somebody in England who accepts responsibility 
for the statement which you printed. I learn this morning 
that the posts are working very badly indeed to the interior of 
Spain, even to places like Burgos; and there will be much 
delay if I cannot get into touch with some Englishman or 
woman from whom you have derived your information.” 

In calling this reasonable request ‘* a demand,” Mr. Upward’s 
imprecision—unintentionally, I am sure—has the effect of 
misrepresentation. As for his complaint against the Universe, 
the current issue of that paper duly reports his latest 
communication and amply refutes it. 

Like that of Mark Twain on a famous occasion, the death 
of Manuel Borobia has been grossly exaggerated. He is 
alive ; and so are his nine children. Perhaps the “ report ” 
of this pastor’s death appeared in one of those “ Spanish 
papers ** which reported last October, in elaborate detail, 
the death and funeral of General Franco. But I grant that 
Senor Borobia is in prison. The otherwise negligible letter 
of Mr. Frank Knight has assured The Spectator’s readers 
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that “all the Evangelical forces in Spain are praying for 
the victory of the Government.” Manuel Borobia unfor- 
tunately did not stop at praying. On the first night of the 
rising, When the Spanish cat seemed likely to jump towards 
the Left, this pastor shouted from a balcony ‘ Long Live 
soviet Spain.” Therefore, although his family are free as 
air, anti-God Moscow's pious friend is under lock-and-key 
jor his own safety as well as for the good of the New Spain. 
]{Mr. Upward denies my version of what he has boldly called 
“the facts,” I must insist on his furnishing the name of the 
prison which he says was deliberately burned down with all 
the Borobia family inside it. 

Meanwhile I repeat my unanswered question. What 
protest is being raised by the British Societies which finance 
Spanish Protestantism against the slaughter of Catholic 
priests and against such sacrilege on the part of the Reds, 
ysis described by English Members of Parliament in The Times 
of December 21st? For every Evangelical pastor ** reported ” 
killed, I can name twenty priests who have been indisputably 
shot dead by Muscophils in Spain.—Yours faithfully. 

62 Dean Street, London, W.1. ERNEST OLDMEADOW. 


SPURIOUS SPORT 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. ] 
Sr,—‘* A cheering crowd all struggling for a view” of a 
chased rabbit being torn by Sealyhams. ** A small ring formed 
round a heap of leaves * and ** as one man a dozen boys fall 
thereon. The unfortunate rabbit takes refuge inside someone's 
shorts and escapes to liberty by way of the leg hotly pursued 
by boys and gathering pack alike.” These are not the words 
of some chronicler of the brutal pastimes of schoolboys in 
mediaeval times, but those of the official reporter of the 
hunts of a certain ** scratch °° pack of Sealyhams which met at 
Stowe School as recorded in Jorse and Hound of December 11th 
in the year of our Lord one thousand, nine hundred and 
thirty-six.—Yours, «&e., J.C. Suarp, Secretary. 
League for the Prohibition of Cruel Sports, 
7 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW. 1. 


OBJECTIVE CRITICISM 
. [To the Editor of Tne Spectator. | 
Sin,— My first reaction on reading Mr. E. E. Kellett’s article 
in last week’s Spectator was—-* What a delightful leg- 
pull! and I looked back to the earlier paragraphs to find 
some sentence conveying that it was a satire and not a recital 
offacts. Failing to find the clue I accept it on the reputation 
of The Spectator as a true report, and that being so my 
copy shall be carefully preserved for my posterity to read.— 
lam, Sir, yours truly, SINIM. 
London, W.2. 
[First reactions are often best--as in 
The Spectator. | 


this case. -p. 


COUNTRY INDUSTRIES 
|To the Editor of Tuk Syrcraror.] 
5ik.~-'The “ Special Areas * are occupying the minds of all 
thoughtful people at the present time. I shall be glad, 
therefore, if you will allow me to call the attention of your 
readers to a very practical way of giving help. 
The miners’ womenfolk make lovely Quilting in traditional 
designs ; these and other handicrafts in wrought iron, wood, 
pottery, &c., make useful and beautiful Christmas presents. 


They can be seen and bought at the showroom of an organ- 


isation specially formed for the sale of these goods, namely, 
Country Industries, Ltd., 26 Eccleston Street, S.W. 1.—Yours 
faithfully, LAWRENCE Wricirt,. 

7 Campden Till Gate, W. 8. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 
|To the Editor of Tuk Sprcraror.] 
Sir, May I ask for a few lines in which to record my appre- 
tiative thanks to the anonymous person who so very kindly 
sends me The Spectator so regularly every week ? We appre- 
tiate her thought so much, especially as we live in a rather 
isolated district._-Yours faithfully, 
L. GREEN. 
Greendale, Lake Corrichan, Vancouver Island, 
British Columbia, 


Weithnachten in Weimar 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Wo wiire ein besserer Ort fiir das Weihnachtsfest als Weimar, | 
das wahre Herz Deutschlands? Dort, wo der grésste Deutsche 
ein halbes Jahrhundert lang lebte und litt, wo er die Augen, 
“zum Sehen geboren, zum Schauen bestellt,’ schloss, wo 
er bestattet liegt, im Herzen von Thiiringen, in dem wunder- 
vollen Weimar, dort soll unser Weihnachtsbaum stehen. 

Weihnachten wurde nicht immer am Tage der Sonnen- 
wende gefeiert. Das Christfest war urspriinglich am Epipha- 
niastag, also am 6 Januar. Erst seit dem vierten Jahrhundert 
wurde das Symbol der Christenheit mit dem Symbol des 
Heidentums “ gleichgeschaltet.” Von dieser Zeit an, will 
es der Brauch, dass die Geburt des Christkindes mit der 
Geburt der Sonne zugleich gefeiert wird. Aus der laingsten 
und tiefsten Nacht steigen sie empor: die Sonne, um immer 
starker, immer miachtiger zu werden, die ganze Natur zum 
Blihen zu bringen—und jenes Kind, das die Welt erliésen 
soll und will. Die enge Verwandschaft dieser beiden Licht- 
symbole findet wohl ihren interessantesten Ausdruck eben 
in Deutschland, wo seit Jahrhunderten, Heidentum und 
Christentum im allgemeinern wie Katholizismus und Pro- 
testantismus im besonderen cinen ewigen Bruderkrieg fiihren. 
Hier wird das christliche Symbol der Weihnachtskrippe 
sowohl mit dem heidnischen Symbol des brennenden Baumes, 
wie mit dem jiidischen Symbol der Kerzenlichter vom 
Chanukka sonderbar gemischt. 

Weimar hat natiirlich seinen Weihnachtsmarkt wie jede 
andere deutsche Stadt. Wo sonst die Schafe bléken und 
die Zwiebeln duften, Hauptprodukte auf dem Weimarer 
Marktplatz, da wandert jetzt wiirdig der weisse Weihnachts- 
mann, Einst war er als Knecht Ruprecht ein Anfiihrer in. 
Wotans wildem Heer, dann aber wurde er Dienstmann des 
Christkindes und hat, wie der St. Nikolaus, die Rute fiir 
die bésen und den Gabensack fiir die braven Kinder. Nahe 
vom Markt, der von dem Rathaus, dem Wohnhaus von 
Lukas Cranach und dem Gasthof zum Elephanten beherrscht 
wird, erhebt sich am Frauenplan das Goethehaus, dem 
Brunnen  gegeniiber. Hier ist er gewandelt, weiss und 
wiirdig wie der Weihnachtsmann, Exzellenz Goethe und die 
Kinder, werden wohl eben so viel Respekt vor ihm gehabt 
haken, wie vor dem Knecht Ruprecht. Vielleicht steht er noch 
mitten im Gewimmel des Marktes, der Dichter, und: wihit 
fiir die Enkelkinder irgend etwas buntes und lustiges aus. 
Vielleicht trifft er einen seiner Freunde: Herder, Karl 
August, Musiius, Schiller, Wieland und tauscht mit ihnen 
einen vertrauten Gruss. Vielleicht plaudern sie ein wenig 
iiber die “ abstruse * Zeit mit ihren Kriegen und Erschiit- 
terungen und mit dem ewigen unausléchlichen Hoffnungs- 
drange der gemarterten Menschheit. Vielleicht. ... 

Tagsiiber ist der Wanderer unterwegs. Durch den 
reizenden Schlosspark an den Ufern der Ilm an Gocthes 
Gartenhaus voriiber und iiber Oberweimar hinaus zum 
Schloss Belvedere mit seiner herrlichen Aussicht. Oder in 
éstlicher Richtung nach Tiefurt, dem Landsitz der Herzogin 
Amalia, immer auf Goethes Spuren, Weiter die Ilm entlang 
nach Ossmanstedt, wo Wieland, seine Gattin und seinc 
Freundin Sophie Brentano im Garten ilres Gutes ruhen. 
Nordlich von Weimar das Schloss Ettersburg mit dem Licb- 
haber-Theater, wo viele von Goethes Stiicken uraufgefiihrt 
wurden, Berka inmitten herrlicher Buchenwalder, Rudol- 
stadt, Blankenhain, das ganze grosse Quadrat, das von 
Erfurt, Weimar, Saalfeld, Iimenau gebildet wird, dies alles 
ist ein nie verwitterndes bleibendes Kulturdenkmal und 
jetzt im Winter ein unvergesslicher Naturgarten. Auf 
tausend Wegen hier zu wandern, zu rodeln, zu_schlitten- 
fahren, zu skilaufen und auf tausend Wegen wieder zuriick 
zu finden in seine Stadt, das ist unser grosses Wintererlebnis 
zur Weihnachtszeit in Weimar ! 

Wo Lukas Cranach malte, Wolfgang Goethe dichtete, 
Friedrich Nietzsche verdimmerte, ist Deutschlands einziges, 
wahres Herz. Der Geist von Weimar ist unsterblich. 
Aufleuchtend in Herders ungeheurem Grabspruch, mitten 
in der Stadtkirche, auf jener cinfachen Platte die ewigen 
Wahrheiten unseres Seins : 


* Lich!, Liebe, Leben.” 
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Rimbaud and Modern Poetry 


By G. M. 


Tut study of Rimbaud has been rich in critical disasters. 
He has suffered more than any other poet of his time at the 
hands of doctrinaire critics who wish to claim his patronage 
for a particular philosophy of life or. a particular theory of 
aesthetic, and whose interest in his poetry is a very minor 
affair. This approach has obscured his importance as a poet 
and prevented him from becoming the great force that he 
should have been in contemporary European poetry. 

The first business of the critic of Rimbaud is to stress the 
technical importance of a writer who has more to offer living 
poets than any one 1 know. Thanks to the practice of Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, English poets have learnt all there was to learn 
from Laforgue’s Derniers vers, but Une saison en enfer is still 
practically unexplored territory. In France the position is 
not much better. It is true that the influence of Rimbaud’s 
poetry has been immense, but it has also been an immense 
disaster. Unfortunately —it is largely the result of doctrinaire 
criticism—-the Jlluminations has been studied and imitated 
and the Saison en enfer neglected. Later poets, such as the 
weaker surrealists, have fastened on one side of Rimbaud’s 
work -the most personal and least fruitful as far as the develop- 
ment of poetry is concerned-—and pushed it beyond all reason- 
able limits. This does not mean that the Illuminations does 
not contain great poetry, but it is essentially an experimental 
work, The method is such that it could only be successfully 
employed by someone with Rimbaud’s vision. 

The Saison en enfer is also an experimental work, but it is 
experimental in a different sense from the Illuminations. Its 
innovations are technical in a narrower, but at the same time 
a more fruitful sense. They are at least as original and 
important as those contained in the Derniers vers—as we can 
see by comparing the Saison en enfer with Baudelaire’s Petits 
pocmes en prose. Rimbaud was not the inventor of the * prose- 
poem ~ any more than Laforgue was the inventor of free verse, 
but his experiments turned it into an instrument of marvellous 
subtlety and flexibility. Both poets needed greater freedom 
than traditional French measures allowed, but they did so for 
different reasons. It is not without significance that Rimbaud’s 
experiments in free verse led nowhere, and that the parts in 
verse are the least distinguished of the Saison en enfer. 
Laforgue’s free verse may be capable of effects that are beyond 
the range of the prose-poem, but the reverse is also true. What 
Laforgue did with incomparable artistry was to record the 
rapid shift and change of feeling within a prevailing mood ; 
what Rimbaud did was to show complete changes of mood, 
Laforgue’s mood at the end of the Derniers vers is exactly the 
same as it was at the beginning; but the Saison en enfer 
is the record of a spiritual crisis which altered the poet's mind, 
and the progress of this crisis could only be shown in a 
medium like the one used by Rimbaud. 

The magnificent variety of the Saison en enfer can easily be 
illustrated. Take the opening, for example : 

Jadis, si Je me souviens bien, ma vie était un 
raient tous les coeurs, ott tous les vins coulaient. 

Un soir, j'ai assis la Beauté sur mes genoux.- 
amére—Et je lai injuriée. 

Je me suis armé contre la justice. 

Je me suis enfui. O sorciéres, 6 misére, 6 haine, c'est a vous 
que mon trésor a été confié ! 


festin ot s‘ouv- 


Et je Pai trouvée 


The short, broken sentences and the hiss of the s’s suggest 
the whispered confession of the penitent accusing himself in 
the confessional. This should be borne in mind when we come 
to the section called ‘ Délires,” in which there is a mocking 
imitation of the confession of the ‘ Vierge folle,” who is, of 
course, an ironical portrait of Verlaine : 


By Daniel-Rops. (Plon. 3s.) 
(N.R.F. 3s. 9d.) 





(1) Rimbaud: Le Drame Spirituel. 
—-—(2) Rimbaud. By Etiemble and Y. Gauclére. 


TURNELL 


Ecoutons la confession d'un compagnon d’enfer 
* O divin Epoux, mon Seigneur, ne refusez pas nm confession de 
la plus triste de vos servantes. Je suis perdue. Je suis soil 
Je suis impure. Quelle vie! 

Pardon, divin Seigneur, pardon! Ah! pardon! Que & 

larmes ! Et que de larmes encore plus tard. j’espére ! ” 
The apparent humility, the mood of self-accusation, in which 
the poem opens changes a few pages later to a mood of 
defiance. Rimbaud becomes, as one critic puts it, the mounte. 
bank addressing the crowd before his platform : 

“ Prétres, professeurs, maitres, vous vous trompez en me liyrant 
Ala justice. Je n'ai jamais été de ce peuple-ci; je n'ai jamais 
été chrétien; je suis de la race qui chantait dans le supplice 
je ne comprends pas les lois ; je n’ai pas le sens moral, je suis une 
brute : vous vous trompez.” 

But the greatest triumph of all are the closing sections of 
the poem : 

L’automne. Notre barque élevée dans les brumes immobiles 

tourne vers le port de la misére, la cité énorme au ciel taché de 
feu et de boue. Ah! les haillons pourris, le pain trempé de pluie, 
Vivresse, les mille amours qui m’ont crucifié! Elle ne finira done 
point cette goule reine de millions d’Ames et de corps morts et qui 
seront jugés ! Je me revois, la peau rongée par la boue et la peste, des 
vers plein les cheveux et les aisselles et encore de plus gros vers dans 
le coeur, étendu parmi les inconnus sans age, sans sentiment. . , 
Vaurais pu y mourir... Liaffreuse évocation! J’exécre la 
misere, 
This passage has all the dignity, all the spaciousness of the 
grand style without any of its corresponding weaknesses. 
I think it will be agreed that a style which moves so easily 
from one extreme to another, which is capable of such mateh- 
less variety of expression, deserves to be studied by living 
poets. There is also another reason why the example of 
Rimbaud has a particular significance for our time. It seems 
as though the development of free verse has been carried 
as far as it can go for the time being, and that the next develop- 
ment will be in a medium resembling the one used by Rimbaud 
in his greatest poem. It must not be forgotten that free 
verse has hitherto been used to express a particular attitude— 
an attitude which appears, in the work of our younger poets, 
to be giving way to something more robust. For this reason, 
one feels inclined to suggest that in future the Saison en 
enfer is likely to prove more valuable as a text-book for 
young poets than either The Waste Land or the Cantos of 
Mr. Pound, and that even the author of The Orators may 
perhaps have something to learn from it. 

One of the most difficult problems connected with the 
study of Rimbaud is his renunciation of poetry at the age of 
nineteen and his “ flight * to Africa. It is a problem that is 
discussed in the two latest additions to Rimbaud criticism, 
one written from a Catholic (1), the other from a Marxist 
point of view (2). Although the authors disagree on almost 
every other point, there seems to be a certain measure of 
agreement on the most crucial of all. It is treated by both 
(though for different reasons) as an indication of spiritual 
failure. ‘* We can be sure,” writes M. Daniel-Rops, ‘ that 
when he was frantically gold-grubbing in the severe climate 
of Abyssinia, he was fully conscious that only the exteriot 
of his being was engaged and that the rest, the truth, was not 
there.” Unfortunately for M. Daniel-Rops’s thesis, which 
makes Rimbaud’s death-bed conversion the focal point of 
his life, we can be sure of nothing of the kind. His conversion 
may have saved his soul, but I cannot see that it had the 
slightest bearing on his poetry. The poetry of Rimbaud, 
like the poetry of Baudelaire, is only fully intelligible when 
it is seen to be the work of men who had been Catholies, but 
who were no longer Catholics at the time when their poetti 
was written. 


There is an alternative view which seldom receives the 
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consideration it deserves. “ A large number of people . . .,” 


writes Mr. Edgell Rickword, “ have seen in Rimbaud, the 
pioneer and explorer, a being superior to Rimbaud the poet. 
(ertainly the finest qualities in his character found expression 
in these last ten years ; his indefatigable energy, his integrity, 
initiative, and self-control, for which all that has gone before 
was, perhaps, only a training, were brought into play.” 
{here is more evidence in Rimbaud’s poetry for the second 
of these views than the first. It is true—the poet admits it— 
that the mystic quest for a new reality recounted in the 
Illuminations and the Saison en enfer has ended_ in failure ; 
but that is a different thing from saying that the poem is 
asign of spiritual failure on the part of the poet. What matters 
js not the failure of the quest, but the attitude of the poet 
towards it. Although the Saison en enfer is the record of a 
spiritual crisis through whieh the poet has passed, it is also its 
ownsolution. It ends not on a note of spiritual crisis, but on a 
note of complete serenity. 

Quelquefois je vois au ciel des plages sans fin couvertes de 
blanches nations en joie. Un grand vaisseau d'or, au-dessus de 


moi, agite ses pavillons multicolores sous les brises du matin. J'ai 
ersé toutes les fétes, tous les triomphes, tous les drames. J’ai 


esayé d'inventer de nouvelles fleurs, de nouveaux astres, de 
nouvelles chairs, de nouvelles langues. J’ai cru acquérir des 

uvoirs surnaturels. Eh bien! je dois enterrer mon imagination 
etmes souvenirs ! Une belle gloire d’artiste et de conteur emportée! 

Moi! moi qui me suis dit mage ou ange, dispensé de toute morale, 

je suis rendu au sol, avee un devoir a chercher, et la réalité rugueuse 
aétreindre! Paysan! 
Instead of carrying him away into the Unknown, as it did in 
the Bateau ivre, the vessel is bearing him back to * rugged 
reality.’ It is at once an astonishingly witty renunciation of 
his superhuman claims and a humble acceptance of the created 
order and the limitations it imposes. 

Their peculiar serenity and calm make the last two 
sections of the poem unique in French poetry. They stand 
out against the nineteenth-century background as the unrivalled 
expression of complete spiritual health. 


Americans and Americana 


The Letters and Journal of Brand Whitlock. [dited by 
Allan ‘éevins. Two vols. (Appleton-Century. 42s.) 

The Man Who Built San Francisco. By Julian Dana. 
millan. 12s. 6d.) 

General Grant’s Last Stand: 
Green. (Scribner. 12s. 6d.) 

folksongs of Mississippi and Their Background. 


(Mac- 
A Biography. By Horace 


By Arthur 


Palmer Hudson. (University of North Carolina Press : Oxford 
University Press. 22s. 6d.) 
Old Historic Churches of America. By Edward F. Rines. 


(Macmillan. 30s.) 


Tur refusal of the British mind to remember any atrocities 
earlier than the invasion of the Ruhr involves in oblivion the 
name of Brand Whitlock. He was American Minister to 
Belgium when the War broke out, having been given that 
very unimportant post by Woodrow Wilson because he was 
a good Democrat who, after his labours as Mayor of Toledo 
(Ohio), had wanted time and leisure to write. Whitlock was 
thus projected into history, and his journal, as well as_ his 
letters, will recall such once famous episodes as the execution of 
Nurse Cavell, the resistance of the Belgians to the German 
occupation and other old unhappy things now better forgotten. 
Yet Whitlock, if never a great writer, had been a first-class 
reporter and his diary makes very vivid reading. Whitlock 
had come to Belgium full of the milk of human kindness and 
of American optimism. That optimism was not the vulgar 
booster’s optimism, for Whitlock took pleasure in recounting 
his handling of the forward-lookers who wanted him to 
change All Fools Day into Optimists Day, a change which he 
thought more a matter of words than anything else. Never- 
theless, the collaborator of ‘ Golden Rule” Jones, the 
Christian Mayor of Toledo, the friend and ally of Tom Johnson, 
the great Mayor of Cleveland, the political follower of Wil- 
sonian Democracy, had good reason, it seemed, to look on the 
world with pleased eyes when he came to Belgium. All that 
soon changed; not merely were there the horrors of war, 
there was the horror of human nature, and even in the grim 
prison that Belgium was human nature was incurable. 

The eminent Belgians, like Franequi, who were running 
the relief organisation, were not only quarrelling frequently 
With Hoover and the Americans who were providing most of 
the organisation and money, but with the Belgian Govern- 


ment at Havre, for Francqui was a Liberal (in the Belgian 
sense of the term) and the government was Catholic. This 
kind of quarrel was no novelty to Whitlock, who had been an 


‘American politician, but it embittered him nevertheless. 


Then came the American entry into the War, which sent 
Whitlock to Havre, where he saw the French with a jaundiced 
eye. He returned to Belgium after the Armistice, and his 
last disillusionment came when the United States elected 
Harding, of whom and whose associates Whitlock, as a 
citizen of the same State, must have known enough to justifv 
most apprehensions. For the rest of his life Whitlock lived 
in Europe; increasingly angry with his own country; in- 
creasingly angry with the so-called human race. He retained 
admiration for England, a country of which he knew littie, 
and as he grew more despairing he grew more tolerant of the 
French, whose cynicism had once angered him. But above 
all he denounced, America for prohibition, for high tariffs, 
for electing Mr. Hoover, for the conduct of Mr. Roosevelt. 
There had been a time when America had been a place 
where men like himself and Newton Baker and others 
could live and work and hope; those days were over. 
His bias against his own countrymen was almost morbid. 

The ** Man who built San Franciseo ” was, according to 
Mr. Dana, William Ralston, the great banker who went bust 
and, aceording to his enemies, committed suicide after the 
closing of the Bank of California, while his partners, more 
prudent and less attractive men like Mills, remained 
millionaires, founders of dynasties. Mr. Dana reconstructs 
the past by lavish quotations from newspapers of events 
happening in San Francisco, whether they had anything to 
do with Ralston or not. This simple technique is amusing at 
first, but palls. Mr. Dana, too, is not quite at home with 
titles ; he makes Franklin (the explorer) a ~ lord,” and mixes 
up the Count of Paris with the Count of Artois, which is 
like confusing Senators Gwin and Broderick. Beside the 
Grant controversy, the hullabaloo about Haig is a storm in a 
teacup, and this new ~ Life” is an attempt to defend the 
general and even the president. It draws lavishly on that 
admirable apologia, Grant's Personal Memoirs, but Mr. Green 
is too inaccurate (he makes Grant annex San Domingo and 
Andrew Jackson fight Vanderbilt) to inspire confidence, and 
he has very little of his own to say when he leaves the beaten 
track. Dr. Hudson’s collection of ballads recalls Europe 
more than America, for most of his ballads are old English 
or Scottish or Irish ballads, and the indigenous American ones 
are mostly bad. Why this should be so it is hard to say, but 
Dr. Hudson’s view that the American ballads are more naive 
and less finished than the British ones needs glossing. Most 
of the ballads here printed suffer not from simple naivety, 
but from a deplorable sophistication. They are marked by 
the ravages of hymnody. And the damage is worse when the 
hymns sound the modern broad, vague, note. The version 
of the well-known cowboy song given here tells how 

* T wondered if ever a cowboy 
Would drift to the Sweet Bye and Bye.” 
since 
“the trail to that bright mystic region 
is narrow and dim, so they say.” 
Here we are well on the way to * Beautiful Isle of Somewhere.” 
The only native songs that are tolerably good are those dealing 
with bandits (some of them with bandits still alive). There 
are the famous laments for Jesse James and the song that tells 
of Sidney Allen, hero of a court-room massacre of the prosecuting 
attorney and of the judge, who had been sentencing a member 
of the Allen family to a year in gaol when they were bumped 
oft by a devoted band of brothers. Sidney was caught and 
* The people all gathered from far and near 
To see poor Sidney sentenced to the electri¢ chair 
But to their great surprise the judge he said 
’ He’s going to the penitentiary instead.’ ” 
This is truth if not art. For art we must go to the importations, 
and even in them the interest is mainly in the sea-change they 
have suffered. Yet if the flora and the fauna change the 
spirit does not, and it is even possible to hear echoes of the 
Irish original in the gibberish refrain of Shule Aron. 

Mr. Rines pursues the American past in its religious archi- 
tecture and all varieties (almost) of American religious 
experience are represented here from the Spanish missions to 
the first Mormon temple. The narrative is pleasant if not 
critical, and the photographs numerous and handsome. 

D. W. Brocan. 
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The Great Reign 


Victorian England. By G. M. Young. (Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d.) E 
Two years ago, when the two composite volumes on Early 
Victorian England appeared under Mr. Young's editorship, 
it was generally recognised that among the best of their 
many excellent essays the final summing-up by the editor, 
entitled ‘ Portrait of an Age,” took a very distinguished 
place. He has now completed it by adding nearly as much 
matcrial again to cover the latter portion of the great Queen's 
reign ; and the whole is here published as a single compre- 
hensive study of the entire 64 years. Its method remains 
analytical, not narrative ; it is not a history, but a historical 
essay. But within its chosen sphere it is wonderfully good. 
So flashing and frequent are its epigrams, that quite trivially- 
minded people might read it for amusement. So wide and 
accurate is its knowledge. so fair and temperate, yet so 
penetrating and subtle, are its fundamental judg:ments, 

that the most serious scholar must take off his hat to it. 

Here, picked almost at random, are a few specimens of 
his terse swift method in analysis. 

“The Irish difficulty went deeper than the philosophy of the 
age [he is speaking of the ‘forties] could reach. The twin cell of 
English life, the squire administering what everybody recognises 
as law and the parson preaching what everybody acknowledges 
to be religion, had no meaning in a country where the squire was 
usually an invader and the parson always a heretic.” (Page 44.) 

“In the circumstances of nineteenth-century England, the 
argument for an Establishment must in fairness be pronounced 
to be convincing. The parochial system worked by a married 
clergy, was unquestionably a civilising influence which nothing 
else could have replaced. Whether it was in equal measure a 
religious influence, may be doubted.” (Page 117.) 

“It was once the boast of Manchester that if a railway were 
opened to Jupiter, Lancashire could provide all the Jovians with 
shirts in a year. Fifty years later it seemed more probable that the 
first traveller would find a German already established and doing 
good business.” (Page 164.) 

‘The Imperialism of the ‘nineties had burnt itself out in the 
Mafeking bonfires.” (Page 183.) 

‘* Fundamentally what failed in the late Victorian age, and its 
flash Edwardian epilogue, was the Victorian public, once so alert, 
so masculine, and so responsible. Compared with their fathers, 
the men of that time were ceasing to be a ruling or a reasoning 
stock.” 

To admire such passages is not to suppose them infallible. 
Taking the last Ig:t one, for instance, you might object that 
what quenched the Imperialism of the ‘nineties was not 
the occasional glory-days during the Boer War, nor even its 
Black Week, but its months and years of cold ingloriousness. 
Taking, again, the last of all, would it not be much truer, 
if instead. of ‘ public’? he had written “ ruling class ~ ? 
The people who read the early Fabian Tracts were quite 
as “ reasoning’ as (and more numerous than) those who 
read the review articles of the Philosophical Radicals. The 
lifference was that in the earlicr period the classes who 
read that sort of thing had not yet been politically submerged, 
as they began to be in the latter period, by the classes who 
did not. Nevertheless, Mr. Young's analysis of the decadence 
in the ‘eighties and ‘nineties, both on its economic and 
material sides, and on its educational and spiritual sides, 
is, when he gets down to them, full of knowledge and aware- 
ness. In an interesting passage (pp. 96-8) he lays some of 
the blame on the change from local-school and private- 
school to public-school education, following the work of 
Arnold. But, while discussing changes of curriculum, he 
does not notice the greatest of all—the movement to fill 
the boys’ leisure time with the routine, always rather stereo- 
typing and often mind-destroying, of compulsory games. 
That was surely much the biggest difference between upper- 
class education in 1850 and in 1880. 

In his last pages the author reflects on his task, and on 
what the task of the historian should be. His theory strikes 
the present reviewer as different from his practice, and less 
satisfactory. For in his practice he seems to strive on the 
whole for objectivity, in the spirit of the conclusion of the 
twenty-second chapter of the first book of Thucydides. 
But in his theory he exalts personal impressionism and 
Herodotus ; and goes on to state a view of ‘ the final and 
dominant object of historical study °° (fathered upon Maitland), 
which involves hypostatising the “ mind’ of an age” (or of 
a race) in a way only really to be reconciled with a single 
disputable outlook in metaphysies. 

At the end of all is a chronological table conceived on 





——— 


novel and ambitious lines. Unfortunately it is not always 
accurate; in the very first column the ages of Tennyson 
and William Barnes are both mis-stated. Tennyson's Case 
(where the error is large) is the more surprising, because he 
was one of the ornaments of a peculiarly memorable birth, 
year, 1809. It produced a trio of babies (the others were 
Gladstone and Darwin), which no birth-year in English 
history can beat for eminence—and not many in the world’s 
unless 1770 (Beethoven, Hegel, Wordsworth). . 
R. C. K. Evsor, 


. . 

Economics and Policy 
An Introduction to Economic Analysis and Policy, 3 
J. EK. Meade. (Oxford University Press. 10s.) 
Mr. Meape’s book is as near to being the ideal summary 
of contemporary economics as could perhaps be achieved 
in practice. Anybody who despairs entirely of the possi. 
bility of any assured body of economic doctrine, or at least 
any which can be brought into relation with policy, should 
read Mr. Meade’s book. For he has succeeded in purging 
the traditional economic teaching of the one or two principal 
assumptions which have most distorted it, and in grafting 
on to it at the same time the main developments of the last 
five years. One could searcely have thought this could be 
done so concisely, simply and intelligibly, if Mr. Meade 
had not done it. He is singularly happy in being blessed 
with an exceptional flair both for economic reasoning itself 
and for genuinely lucid exposition. 

Mr. Meade starts his argument with the assumption 
that usually in the capitalist world a great deal of the 
existing labour and capital are involuntarily unemployed, 
This will seem a strange starting point to those brought 
up on traditional text-books, but a very natural one to 
those whose knowledge of economics is confined to empirical 
observation. It gives Mr. Meade’s book a realistic feeling 
which will appeal greatly to the non-expert reader. It also 
introduces at once all the questions raised by Social Credit 
and other such doctrines. Is there a deficiency of purchasing 
power? Must there be a deficiency of purchasing power? 
Can the economic system work at all with the existing 
institutions ? 

Mr. Meade does not think that the monetary system must 
inevitably produce permanent depression, nor that capitalism 
cannot work, nor that it is irrevocably destined to collapse 
for economic reasons. He does think, however, that there 
is no reason why existing monetary and economic institutions 
should always ensure a sufficient total expend’ture by the 
community to promote full employment, and he infers that in 
these circumstances depressions will recur if nothing is 
done to stop them. The way to stop them, he thinks, is to 
attempt to regulate the total flow of expenditure and invest- 
ment by all the means, orthodox and unorthodox, which 
suggest themselves: such as banking policy, public works, 
and the financing of social service expenditure by borrowing 
and even by new money. Some of the unorthodox policies 
here mentioned are an unexplored field of discussion. Yet 
they are of the first importance for practical policy, and Mr. 
Meade has much that is valuable to say about them. 

Mr. Meade also abandons the second major false assumption 
of traditional economics—the assumption that ‘ perfect 
competition ” is the normal state of private capitalism. He 
shows how the main structure of economic theory can be left 
standing if it is realised that ‘ imperfect competition ” is 
the predominant condition of present-day industry and trade— 
outside a very few markets,—-and how the laws of imperfect 
competition can be as accurately established as those of perfect 
competition in the old text-books. In thus interpreting 
the recent conclusions of Mrs. Robinson and other economists 
on imperfect competition, Mr. Meade enables the general 
reader to see what enormous steps forward this branch of 
economics has made in the last few years. 

There is much else of great value in Mr. Meade’s book, 
particularly his description of the distribution of incomes 
and the potentialities of redistributive taxation. It may 
be hoped that his excellent discussion of redistributive taxa- 
tion will bring Socialists back to the real heart of their pro- 
blem, and divert them from the half-baked Marxist outpourings 
of recent years. By concentrating on this subject on the 
one hand, and on the problem of purchasing power and full 
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employment, on the other, Mr. Meade shows himself a 
thousand times more realistic than either the Marxists or 
the old theoretical economists. This is a book written on real 
roblems, and written with intelligence and clarity. Any- 
one With a disinterested desire for economic knowledge 
and economic reform ought to read it with gratitude. 
Doucias Jay. 


The Protestant Pope 


The Right to Heresy. By Stefan Zweig. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 
Calvin and the Reformation. By James Mackinnon. (Longmans. 
16s.) 

TuesE two kooks on Calvin, called forth by the quater- 
centenary of the reformer’s call to Geneva, illustrate various 
aspects in the conflict between authority and freedom, 
orthodoxy and individualism, let loose by the Reformation. 
It was then a struggle in theological terms, as befitting the 
sixteenth century ; whereas today the language is political 
and economic. But the struggle is about the same things. 
Different periods merely provide different trappings for the 
conflicts due to human foolery, human incapability of reason, 
human barbarity : a record which hardly bears contemplation. 
The similarity of the sixteenth century, with its doctrinal 
wars, its rival ideologies, its mutual persecutions and intoler- 
ance, to our own age is very striking. So striking that one may 
well think that to appreciate the twentieth century one needs a 
thorough grounding in the sixteenth; while there is no greater 
disqualification for understanding this age than having been 
born in the liberal humanitarian nineteenth century, with 
its (comparative) standards of decency, the high value it set 
upon human life. 

It is this contemporary parallel which dominates, not 
unjustifiably, Herr Zweig’s new book. Hitherto he has 
kept to the well-trodden, the too well-trodden, paths of 
historical biography: Marie Antoinette, Fouché, Mary 
Stuart. With this book, better described by its German 
title, Castellio against Calvin, Zweig makes a more original, 
and valuable, contribution to knowledge. For little enough 
has been known about Castellio, the gentle but independent- 
minded humanist who crossed Calvin's path, and roused by 
the burning of Servetus, took up his pen against the autocrat 
of Geneva who instigated it. Calvin, who could not tolerate 
independence of mind in anyone else, hounded him out of 
employment, drove him to despair and death, while pre- 
venting his books from being published, so that Castellio’s 
pernicious doctrine of toleration should not go abroad. 
Libertas conscientiae diabolicum dogma, wrote Beza, Calvin's 
jackal and successor at Geneva. 

It is a conflict in its way as illuminating as the Servetus 
episode itself. Castellio had the effrontery to quote the 
earlier Calvin on the subject of persecution ; ‘ It is criminal 
to put heretics to death. ‘To make an end of them by fire 
and sword is opposed to every principle of humanity.” The 
difference between this and the later actions of Calvin is 
simply made by the possession of power. What an effect 
that has upon men’s convictions and how little importance 
we need attach to their convictions apart from it! Castellio, 
reflecting with the more detached mind of the scholar upon 
what a heretic really is, came to the conclusion that * we 
are all heretics in the eyes of those who do not share our 
Views.’ Nothing more disintegrating, more immoral: it 
made nonsense of what so many thousands of human beings 
had suffered at each other’s hands, from burning, hanging, 
flaying, strangling, in a good cause, whether Protestant 
or Catholic. Nothing more demeralising-—in this the Catholic 
Church and the Protestant Pope at Geneva were at one—- 
than to tell people that all their heresy-hunting was absurd, 
the outcome of an illusion. 

Such is Herr Zweig’s theme, and its contemporary signific- 
ance is obvious: the inability of human heings to support 
freedom and the way they prefer to fall back upon a prophet 
or a leader—the madder, the better. 

“Thanks to this overweening self-confidence, this prophetic 
exaltation, this superb monomania, Calvin was able to hold his 
ewn in actual life. Nothing but such an intoxication with the self, 
nothing but so colossally limited a self-satisfaction, makes a man a 
leader inthe domain of universal history. People are prone to 
accept suggestion, not when it comes from the patient and the 
righteous, but from monomaniacs who proclaim their own truth 
as 7 rw possible truth, and their own will as the basic formula of 
secular law,’ 


The joke (and the tragedy) is that human nature being like 
that, it makes the monomaniac right, and the sensible and 
rational wrong. <A world, as Swift saw it, in which the insane 
are the sane, and the sane driven insane: at any rate, it is 
true of certain periods in human history, “ periods of collective 
insanity,” as Herr Zweig describes them. 

Nor has Dr. Mackinnon escaped a certain contemporary 
reference. His is a general book on Calvin and the Reforma- 
tion, excellent, learned, judicious and wise. He recognises 
what the Reformed Churches owe to Calvin, the Reformed 
Church of Scotland in particular, * albeit no longer subscribing 
unreservedly to his theology, and totally at variance with 
his intolerant spirit and practice.’ That is consoling to hear, 
though it may be difficult to recognise. Dr. Mackinnon, 
though good on the historical side, is, as may be expected, 
exceptionally strong on the theological: here we have made 
clear the idealogical issues between Servetus and Calvin. 
Servetus was a Unitarian (dreadful heresy !); for him there 
were * not three eternal, coexisting and consubstantial persons 
in the Godhead, but three manifestations of the one indivisible 
God, who has successively revealed Himself in His creative 
Word, in His Son Jesus Christ, and in His sanctifying Spirit.” 
This, as anyone can see, was a very scandalous position ; the 
fact that Servetus had an ardent devotion to the person of 
the Son. made no difference; for years before he foolishly 
placed himself in Calvin’s hands, Calvin had determined : 
“If he should come and my authority avails aught, I shall 
never suffer him to depart alive. A. L. Rows. 


New Verse 


Visiting the Caves. By William Plomer. (Cape. 5s.) 
Bright Feather Fading. By Lilian Bowes Lyon. (Cape. 5s.) 
Reading the Spirit. By Richard Eberhart. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Michael Roberts, (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 
Mr. PLOMER’s poems raise in an extreme form the question of 
poetic diction. There is a general agreement that the language 
and idiom of prose should be used as much as possible in 
poetry, and Mr. Plomer observes this agreement more scrupu- 
lously perhaps than any other poct writing at present. The 
great virtues of prose are clarity and exactitude of statement, 
and these Mr. Plomer’s poetry has in a high degree; but it 
has also another quality which does not belong to prose, that 
is strictness of form. ‘This clarity, this exactitude and this 
strictness of form unite to produce something which is con- 
gruous, original, and aesthetically pleasing. It is not prose 
turned into verse, for the form is as much an organic part of 
it as the clarity and the exactitude ; but it is seldom poetry 
either except in defiance of its own formula. A good example 
of it appears in the title poem, which begins 
** Suddenly I discover in a wooded place 
That the trees are rooted in the hollow of your hand.” 
This sets the note for the imagery, and the second verse 
continues : 
* 'The lift, the gangway and the staircase lead to you, 
And you, my bed and pillow, give me rest ; 
I visit the caves and am guided, and I know 
Those galleries that are glittering within your breast ” 
Whatever you receive I share 
And I carry you like a passport everywhere.” 
Here the sobriety and precision of statement are admirable ; 
the idea is difficult, the expression perfectly lucid ; one cannot 
read this verse without respecting Mr. Plomer’s refusal to 
clothe his thought in a vague poetic mysticism. Yet if he 
had not pinned down his diction so ascetically, if he had 
allowed it to glow, one feels that the result would have been 
more appropriate. However, this deliberate avoidance of 
** poetry ’’ must be accepted as a quality of Mr. Plomer’s 
poetry, and sometimes it produces an effect of great intensity, 
as in the fine poem, * The Silent Sunday ” : 
‘** Half-way down the hill a murder case 
Once drew idle crowds to stare 
Over the mottled laurels in the garden of an inn, 
And a newspaper stood up on end 
And moved unsteadily urged by the wind, 
Like a child that learns to walk.” 
The closeness of this writing is admirable, and it makes every- 
thing in this volume worth reading. 
Miss Bowes Lyon is in love with poctie diction, the modern 
kind that derives from Hopkins, and she can always reproduce 
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it and sometimes create it. The beginning of her title poem is 
such dense Hopkins that one cannot criticise it : 
‘** His light-embossed sheer breast 

All shattered, this sky-pest 

Is past, and sparrow man 

Can spy out the span 

Of beauty’s wind-ply wing.” 
Ta * Men Climbing * a more modern idiom is copied with the 
same astonishing skill : 

* The terrible simplification of the summit, of the smooth ice wall 
Waits clinically on their courage, that is only the spider’s courage 
Though it spin this absolute road.” 

This use of abstract nouns to describe particular concrete 
things has grown into an irritating thought-saving trick. 
Yet “ the whitening ultimatum ” is skilful, though poetically 
worthless. Such skill, however, could be possessed only by 
a writer genuinely concerned with the potentiality and the 
beauty of words, and is a sign not of lack of originality but of an 
original talent which has not yet fully developed. One can 
recognise this clearly in the first lines of’ ‘* For Dove 
Returning ” : 
* Cliffed summer, hazy wood, 
Dove's hang-fire height 
A long way falls, 
far off is shored 
By the still-water wheat, 
Full meadow’s evening flood,” 
where the last two lines, emerging from a synthetic Hopkins 
landscape, create a landscape of their own, which one feels 
is the writer's real country. ‘‘ Duchess ” is a very fine poem, 
though still uncertain. There is great richness in the last 
verse of * Foam of Thistle,” but it is a little excessive : 
‘* Here on a tideless foreshore, freight too long desired, 
The beached and heavy sheaves confer with shades ; 
Out there a fanged and pirate fell is fired 
With changeling glory gleaned before it fades.” 
‘’o detach Miss Bowes Lyon’s own gifts from those derived 
from Hopkins is difficult at present, but there is no doubt of 
their existence or of their originality. 

Mr. Eberhart employs a great deal of poetic imagery, but 
he uses it mainly for general moralising and the asking of 
rhetorical questions. This gives his verse a superficial look of 
vichness, but the imagery does not particularise. The reflective 
poem “The Groundhog,” now well known, is probably the 
most satisfactory one in this volume, for it ties down a general 
conclusion to a particular instance. But one does not know 
what to say when Mr. Eberhart asks : 

** Where stays 
The abrupt essence and the final shield ? ” 
or when he asserts that 
* Blood, that built the heavy world, 
Curls in the shells it built, 
Thins and congeals. Its cold heart 
Would turn to the earth, its home.” 
These statements are too summary, these questions too much 
in the air; they require a point of reference to make them 
serious, and Mr. Eberhart does not divulge his point of refer- 
ence. There is potentiality in these poems, but that is all one 
can sav about them. Epwin Mutr. 


Mr. Baring’s Scrap-Book 
Have You Anything to Declare? A Note Book with Com- 
mentaries. By Maurice Baring. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Mr. Maurice BarinG takes down the key and leads us, like 
excited children, to the store-room wherein he has gathered the 
fruits of a lifetime’s reading in seven languages. He dreamed 
that he had crossed the Styx and had to declare the literary 
baggage with which he had travelled during his life; but 
* only those things of which I had a permanent record either 
in my memory or in written notebooks.” When he tells us 
that he has drawn on these two sources only we believe him at 
ence: his delightful book is not so much an anthology as a 
serap-book, and its contents are not of the sort that one 
assembles with a definite respository in mind. The only book 
{ know: like it is Mr. Aldous Huxley’s Teats and Preteats, but 
between their commentaries there is a wide difference : 
whereas Mr. Huxley most enjoys those intellectual contrasts 
which enable him to point an astringent moral at the end, 
Mr. Baring is generally content to hold something beautiful 
up to the light like a connoisseur, remarking upon its colour, 
its texture, perhaps upon its affinity to some product of 
another culture. Both authors select their material with 


originality and discernment ; but the plums on Mr. Huxley’s 
shelves are * cookers” intended to adorn and amplify some 


——, 


philosophic pudding, while Mr. Baring’s are sugar-plums, 
dlemanding irresistibly to be eaten at once for their own sake. 

Everyone will pick his own favourites. There is no lack of 
variety: Horace, Renan and John Ford are among the 
authors to whom notable justice is done. And there are Many 
pleasant surprises, among them several passages from the 
almost forgotten novels of John Oliver Hobbes, full of wisdom 
and gaiety and excellent writing. How modern a ring has 
this death-bed scene from The Sinner’s Comedy: *‘ He did 
not speak again till just before he died, when he kissed his 
wife’s hand with a singular tenderness, and called her Elizabeth, 
She had been christened Augusta Frederica, but then, as the 
doctors explained, dying men often make these mistakes,” 
Translations— mostly metrical and often Mr. Baring’s own— 
are given of all the passages in Greek, Latin, Spanish 
and Russian ; frequently of the French and German authors 
too. Few people could skim through this book without an 
increased awareness of the variety and splendour of the world’s 
literature, and many will be impelled to venture into fresh 
country themselves. That is the great virtue of such books; 
and if it be objected that they sometimes tempt us to stick 
on to our luggage pretty labels from towns we have never 
visited, well what of it?) An amiable piece of snobbery at the 
worst, the practice is often an earnest of good intentions, 
For my own part I am undismayed by the danger to my soul, 
and wish that other men of wide reading and fine taste—say 
Mr. Santayana and Mr. MacCarthy to begin with—would 
trust us with the keys of their store-rooms too. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR, 


Horace Cole 
The ‘‘ Dreadnought ’’ Hoax. By Adrian Stephen. {‘I'lie Hogarth 
Press. 2s. 6d.) 

I KNEW Horace de Vere Cole intimately from the time we were 
at Cambridge together in the early years of the century. He 
was a man of powerful character and great assurance, of 
exceptional physical and mental energy, and of distinguished 
tastes ; and had he not been deaf and under no necessity of 
earning a living he might have excelled in some more recognised 
career than that which he adopted. His profession of practical 
joking began at the age of 24 and lasted for 20 years. In 
that time his exploits reached the number of 99—certainly 
he was no idler, for he also trained himself to know good 
pictures and was an omnivorous reader of the best literature. 
In his absence one might deplore wasted talents, in his presence 
one had to confess that he kept mind and body in better repair 
than many who led more regular, more useful, more materially 
profitable lives. Towards the end he met with financial mis- 
fortune, was forced to change his mode of life, settled in 
France ; but found happiness in making great expeditions on 
foot in the Basque country, which he loved. An artist friend 
lent him a house, where he lived alone without a servant. 
One evening the neighbours saw him enter the door singing ; 
the next morning he was found dead in his chair from a heart 
attack—he died, as he had lived, without embarrassment. 

The two of his hoaxes which received at the time of their 
performance the greatest publicity were those in which he 
figured respectively as the uncle of the Sultan of Zanzibar on 
a trip to Cambridge and (the ‘ Dreadnought’ hoax) as a 
young gentleman from the Foreign Office accompanying the 
Emperor of Abyssinia on a visit to the Home Fleet. Cole 
wrote his own memoirs, and they may some time attract the 
attention of a publisher ; but with his nice literary discrimi- 
nation he would, I think, have approved of the way in which 
the story of his two major exploits has now been told by Mr. 
Adrian Stephen, who was a collaborator in both. 

Mr. Stephen had a philosophy of practical joking, based on 
the feeling that “* anyone who took up an attitude of authority 
over anyone else was necessarily also someone who offered a 
leg for everybody else to pull.” We are transported into the 
spacious days of liberty when he tells us that, as an alternative 
to the hoaxing of the Mayor of Cambridge, it was seriously 
considered that Cole’s company should provoke an ‘“ inter- 
national incident ’’ by disguising themselves as Prussian 
officers on the Franco-German frontier. The project was 
dropped, not for reasons of safety but on the grounds of expense! 
In the ‘ Dreadnought ’ hoax the participants besides Cole and 
‘tephen were Stephen’s sister (now Mrs. Virginia Woolf), Mr. 
Duncan Grant, Mr. Guy Ridley and Mr. Anthony Buxton. 
Their portrait in the part is given as a frontispiece to this 
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Jittle book. How they * got away with it” on the battleship 
defies explanation. Nothing more like a group prepared for 
amateur theatricals can be imagined; and it was surely a 
two to one chance that the undisguised top-hatted Cole, who 
was a well-known man about London and of striking appear- 
ance, would be personally known to someone on board. No 
precautions whatever seem to have been taken ; and when the 
Abyssinian party reached shore again after their hospitable 
entertainment Cole offered to pin a fancy dress order on the 
preast of the young officer of the launch. It just occurs to me 
that the Navy may have hoaxed Cole by pretending not 
to know that it was being hoaxed. J. M. Hone. 


Fiction 
Together and Apart. By Margaret Kennedy. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
The Grimoire. Collected by Montague Summers. (The Fortune 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Shallow Brown. By Stephen Hockaby. (Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 
The Fool and The Tractor. By Lennox Kerr. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Th2 Two Doctors. By Elizabeth Cambridge. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Miss KENNEDY'S fiction continues to move round the four 
points formed by the juxtaposition of a pair of eternal triangles. 
At least so far as I am acquainted with her work, that seems 
to be the matter of constant interest, and it always provides 
congenial material for her talent. It reappears once more 
in Together and Apart. Alec and Betsy are the parents of 
growing children, and have been married for several years 
with, on the whole, as much success and continued sympathy 
as anyone has the right to expect. But various accidents 
and irritations, and defects in the characters of both, bring 
them rather uncertainly to the decision that they might as 
well get divorced, and a crisis of bad temper effected by 
the interference of Alec’s mother makes an immediate parting 
seem inevitable to them. Alec goes off with Joy, a governess- 
protegée, who has always loved him in secret ; and Betsy 
joins up with her devoted, eager, rich and titled cousin, Max. 
The divorce occurs, and the second marriages take place. At 
this point the mental distress of the children comes into the 
foreground, and the story uses it to weigh heavily against 
condoning the parents. A _ tragic impression of the 
futility of what they have done is forced upon them later 
by © resulting crisis in the son’s young life, which also brings 
Max into contact with Joy. It is then ironically discovered 
that these two, sharing as they do a difficult enthusiasm 
for social and political reform, would have been an obviously 
suitable couple, if only they had known each other before, 
and that neither of them can ever do as much for their mates 
as Alec and Betsy did for each other. But it is too late 
now, and the story ends on the pathetic and regretful note 
of everyone making the best of a bungled job, with prognostic- 
ations that some of the younger generation at any rate are 
not going to be such fools. 

Miss Kennedy has, in fact, produced a pamphlet against 
divorce, or at. least against divorcee undertaken without 
duly responsible thought; though seeing how hard her 
own married couple debate the question she is asking rather 
much. But certainly in terms of her own story she wins 
her case. The trouble is that, as usual with popular fiction, 
the story is so particularised and self-contained, so little 
suggestive of anything outside its own narrow limits, 
that our interest in the matter ends with them. Inside those 
limits everything is more or less well. She is clever at 
inventing individuals with names, faces, and items of behaviour 
that fit jigsaw-puzzlewise into the pattern of the story. But 
try to pull the individual and the story apart, and you will 
find the items of behaviour clinging to the story instead of 
to the individual, and the names and the faces flopping like 
unstrung puppets. While they are still strung up they have 
an appearance of character which “ develops” certainly, 
but one has the feeling that they are only just managing 
to catch up with the story all the time. Joy, in particular, 
barely succeeds in being got ready in time for the ironical 
discovery of her affinities with Max. ‘They all move along 
in this way, not continuously from an inner life, but as if 
suddenly jerked by someone pulling the strings. There is 
something grotesque in this apeing of life by marionettes, 
and exaetly as at the puppet-show, our reaction is to exclaim, 
“how incredibly life-like !* Whereas the whole point of 
the thing lies in our having sensed the difference between 
imitation and reality. 

Even confessed artists of the grotesque must protest 


that their stories are true, and one and all the authors in Mr. 
Summers’s new and entertaining, collection of supernatural 
stories are at pains to assert the reality of their horrid inven- 
tions. ‘* What I relate,” says one, “I had from the lips of 
my Uncle, who was a truthful man, and not prone to fancies.” 
Indeed, as Mr. Summers has pointed out elsewhere, no one 
can quite tell a ghost story with the savour of conviction, who 
does not in some way believe in it himself. And, on the 
whole, ghost stories are not much harder to believe in than 
the ordinary run of novels. The instinct for indulgence in 
mysteriousness is obviously a common human need, and it 
only matters that it shall be satisfied. Mr. Summers 
has made an extremely interesting selection of typical 
supernatural stories over a period of about a century, and 
some of them are genuine literary curiosities. He includes 
the celebrated Vampyre of Byron's friend, Polidori, which 
was often attributed to Byron himself; a story by Maturin 
dated 1825, in which it is interesting to find a reference to 
Lucy Gray in a “ Gothic” context; Pushkin’s Queen of 
Spades ; a version of the original of Irving’s The Bells, by 
Erckmann-Chatrian, which is the only item in the book which 
remains on an (almost) strictly natural plane ; three curiosities 
by Le Fanu; a story by Keats’s publisher, Charles Ollier ; 
and several examples of the Victorian manner taken from 
magazines, including a really exquisite tale of a Venetian 
Jewess, secretly converted to the Christian faith, who haunted 
her own grave. Finally, Mr. Summers’s own contribution, 
The Grimoire, is a spectacular connoisseur’s piece. 

Shallow Brown and The Fool and the Tractor are picaresque 
stories about toughs. The former is at once the more sub- 
stantial and the more romantic ; in fact some of the narrative 
would in itself seem naive but for the excellently persistent 
toughness of the hero, and for the attitude of equality which 
the author maintains towards his proletarian cast. The hero’s 
indecently weak Salvation Army brother is used very 
effectively to increase the glory of decent toughness. In 
The Fool and the Tractor the hero combines something of 
both these characters, and his enterprise is always frustrated 
by neurotic gullibility. Mr. Kerr somehow fails to make it 
clear whether some of his reactions to the Empire theme 
are sentimentalism or satire, so that, whereas the book might 
have been the more subtle of the two, it is in fact the less 
certain in its touch. 

With The Two Doctors we are taken right back to the 
world of Jane Austen. One recognises it by a few externals 
as brought up to date, and the pace of course is so much 
quicker that the subtler virtues of the world are lost ; but 
still it is the same kind of selection from reality as Miss 
Austen's, with the same interests and the same values. Miss 
Cambridge describes such a world very delicately and care- 
fully, but it is a pity that the upper and lower strata of village 
society, whose interests work together at the outset very 
compactly, tend in the later stages of the tale to separate 
and go off on tracks of their own. PETER BuRRA. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


SOUTH-WEST: AFRICA COMPANY 
NEW GERMAN INVESTMENTS 
REVIEW OF SIR EDMUND DAVIS 


PresiDING at the annual general meeting of the South-West Africa 
Company, Limited, held on December 21st, Sir Edmund Davis, J.P. 
(Chairman and Managing Director), in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said: Shares in companies operating in Ger- 
many at balance of cost, £70,094, compare with £144,940 in the last 
balance-sheet. The diminution is mainly due to the sale of our 
interest in the Hirsch Kupfer und Messingwerke, particulars of 
which I gave you at the last general meeting. Against the Hirsch 
Kupfer shares to the nominal amount of RM. 2,400,000, which be- 
longed to the English group, of which we held twenty twenty- 
sixths, the group received the shares mentioned on page 4 of the 
Directors’ report to the nominal amount of RM. 1,703,000, together 
with an amount in cash which, by arrangement with the German 
Exchange Control Authorities, was to be transferred to England by 
successive sterling payments. Of this cash amount, representing 
roughly £100,000, there has been actually received to date £60,000, 
and we have since come to an agreement with the German authori- 
ties which provides for the payment of the balance of about £40,000 
in monthly instalments of not less than £2,500, 

In this connexion, it might be interesting if I gave you a few general 
particulars of our new German investments, which I will deal with 
in the order set out in the report. The Gesellschaft fiir Elektrische 
Unternehmungen-Ludw, Loewe and Co. A.G. is one of the most 
important German industrial concerns, and for all practical purposes 
controls the Hirsch Kupfer und Messingwerke, and has a large inter- 
est in the Allgemeine Elektrizititsgesellschaft. It has a capital 
of RM. 80,010,000, and paid a dividend of 6 per cent. for 1935. 
At its last general meeting, which was held in May of this year, 
it was stated that there had been a large increase of orders, including 
the export trade, for the first five months of the current year, 
which increase in trade, we understand, has been maintained during 
the remaining months of 1936, up to date. The Rheinisch-West- 
falisches Elektrizitiitswerk A.G. has a capital of RM. 246,000,000, 
and for 1934-1935 paid a dividend of 6 percent. The Rheinmetall- 
Borsig A.G. has a capital of RM. 36,000,000, and paid a dividend of 
3 per cent. for a period cf about nine months in 1935. We under- 
stand that the business is progressive, and a large amount of orders 
for export have been, and are being, obtained. The Deutsche 
Erdél A.G. has a capital of RM. 100,000,000, and paid a dividend 
of 5 per cent. for 1935. The Schultheiss-Patzenhofer Brauerei A.G. 
has an issued capital of RM. 41,400,000 Ordinary stock and R.M. 
15,000,000 Preference stock, and paid a dividend of 6 per cent. for 
1935-1936 on its Preference stock and 4 per cent. on its Ordinary 
shares, as well as 6 per cent. on its Genussscheine——-which are practi- 
cally Founders’ shares. The Zellstofffabrik Waldhof has as capital 
of RM. 33,250,000 divided into RM. 17,600,000 Ordinary shares 
and RM. 15,650,000 Preference shares, and paid a dividend of 6 per 
cent. on the Ordinary shares for 1935. As their sales both of 
cellulose and paper show an increase over the preceeding year, and 
in July of the present year they acquired 90 per cent. of the capital 
of another firm engaged in a similar business, we may also look 
upon this as a progressive investment. 

I am not able, at this meeting, to express such a strong opinion 
as to profits in our current financial year, as a large tonnage of the 
Abenab output disposed of during the period covered by the accounts 
we now present was due to development previous to the closing down 
of the mine on September Ist, 1932. Though development was 
resumed early in 1936, as soon as the necessary pumping facilities 
had been arranged, operations could only be conducted slowly on 
account of possible inrushes of water. Under these circumstances 
it was only in July of this year that the ore body was cut on the 
6th level at a depth of 255 feet. Driving and cross-cutting on this 
level is still proceeding, and it is impossible at the moment to 
express any opinion as to its extent, though we do expect it to be 
smaller than on the previous level, which was at a depth of 214 feet. 

The report was agreed to. 





RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS 
THE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


Tut annual general meeting of Raphael Tuck & Sons, Ltd.. was 
held on Tuesday at Raphael House, Moorfields, E.C. 

Mr. Gustave Tuck (Chairman and Managing Director) said : 
The Christmas and Greeting Card Dept., the largest section of our 
activities, continues to make progress, the popularity of these 
productions being unabated. Tuck’s Books continue to appeal 
to the imagination of the young generation. Our Calendars bring 
their full measure of joy for 12 months in the year. Tuck's Post- 
cards —the pioneers of picture postcards in this country—are being 
constantly added to with designs of an artistic and topical nature. 

We have just acquired the copyrights of two magnificent Royal 
paintings of the King and Queen by Mr. Simon Elwes, from sittings 
graciously accorded the artist, exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
Reproductions of these two Royal pictures, for which we anticipate 
a heavy demand, not only at home but in our Dominions and Colonies 
overseas, will be ready towards the middle of next month. 

The report was adopted. 
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Finance 
A Prosperous Yeat 


As one who has written financial reviews of the yeap 
and forecasts of the future on more occasions than he 
cares to recall, I often think it is well that future events 
are hidden from our eyes, if only for the reason that 
the effect produced by them is often so different from 
that which might have been apprehended. If, for 
instance, when writing twelve months ago one could 
have foreseen that within the brief space of one year 
we should have seen the passing of a beloved Sovereign, 
and towards the close of the year the abdication of the 
greatly-loved Sovereign who succeeded him, that within 
a year we should have witnessed the termination of the 
Abyssinian War under conditions imparting a serious 
blow to the prestige of the League of Nations, that the 
year would also witness the dramatic military reoccupa- 
tion of the Rhineland by Germany, and last, but unfor- 
tunately not least, that the year would be marked in 
history by a bloody revolution in Spain, what kind of 
a forecast would one have made for 1936 ? 

I might have prophesied that under such conditions 
the trade and prosperity of the country must necessarily 
suffer a setback, and that progress towards recovery 
notable in the previous vear would receive a_ serious 
check. Events, however, have shown that such a 
forecast would have been hopelessly wrong, for the out- 
standing feature of the year 1936 has been the continued 
activity of home trade and a great rise in the market 
value of Stock Exchange securities. 

Rise IN Srocks. 

Even as regards the national finances, the develop- 
ments of the year have scarcely been of a character 
to aid the rise in securities inasmuch as Budget surpluses 
have given place to prospective deficits and during 
the year we have had the Income Tax raised from 4s. 6d. 
to 4s. 9d. in the £, with lively apprehensions of increased 
burdens in the New Year. On the other hand, it is 
true that one of the causes of prospective Budget deficits— 
namely, the large but necessary expenditure on arma- 
ments—has played its part in assisting the activity of 
home trade. At all events, prospective Budget deficits 
have not checked the rise in securities. 

NatuRat Causes. 

To what then must we attribute the fact that the 
vear 1986 will undoubtedly be reckoned a prosperous 
vear in everything pertaining to trade and_ industry, 
and a year in which purchasers of securities have been 
able to secure handsome profits? So far as trade is 
concerned—and apart from the special stimulus from 
Government purchases—I think one explanation is to 
be found in the simple fact that just as a pronounced 
depression in trade with falling prices in commodities 
is usually hard to check, so when once a trade revival gets 
under way, and when, moreover, it is a revival from 
conditions of abnormal depression, the movement goes 
along to some extent by its own momentum, Un- 
doubtedly due credit must be given to the leaders of 
many of our leading industries, and especially perhaps 
to those in the Iron and Steel industry, for the fact that 
greater efficiency and greater co-ordination of effort 
in place of wasteful competition has played its part, 
while the revival in American trade has not been without 
its effect on other centres. The year has seen further 
currency depreciations in the shape of the devaluation 
of the franc and some other currencies of the Gold bloc 
countries, but they have been accompanied by inter- 
national agreements which have seemed to promise 
greater stability in the exchanges in the times to come, 
and this in its turn has raised hopes of an improvement 
ere long in international as well as in home trade. 

ARTIFICIAL INFLUENCES. 

So far, however, as Stock Exchange securities are 
concerned, the prime factor operating has been the con- 
tinued cheapness of money. How far the cheapness 


(Continued on page 1136.) 
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A Call for Help! 


There have appeared in this paper for the past two 
weeks, letters from two of our Missionaries describing the 
work they are doing. The letter published below must be 
the last of the series. The INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP has now been in existence some twenty 
years, during which time it has maintained each year a 
jarge force of Missioners. 


In recent years it has been sorely pressed to maintain 
their number, and now it has become apparent that, unless 
immediate ADDITIONAL HELP is forthcoming, a reduc- 
tion must take place. Please prevent this happening by 
sending a subscription or donation. 


We need an extra £2,000. 


If 2,000 families gave a gift of £1 on Christmas Day, 
our problem would be solved. Will your family be one of 
these ? 

P. T. R. KIRK, General Director, 

Industrial Christian Fellowship, 

4, The Sanctuary, London, S.W.1. 
December, 1936. 
Dear Friend,— 

There is a proverb you will have heard which is often in my mind 
when | think of the enissionary activity of the Church, “ Distance 
lends enchantment to the view.” 

Working alone in an industrial centre in England, opening up 
new paths for the Gospel in factories and workshops and in the open 
air, | sometimes try to understand why this work is so litile supported 
by the Christians at home. 

God forbid that I should decry the great work of the Church 
overseas, or that in thinking of Home Missions and Foreign Missions 
I should set one against the other. But when I see the tremendous 
need here at home I wonder why you do not send more of us to 
preach and teach where the Gospel is so sorely needed. 

Is it true that “ Distance lends enchantment to the view” 2—that 
in looking over the seas to far-off India and China and Africa you 
see there the romance of the Church fulfilling its function of evan- 
gelisation, and that you fail !o see the same romance in the 
missionary activity of the Church at home ? 

Will you please look again at your own England 2? 

We believe that here in our own land we must take the Good 
News to men and women wherever they meet, and particularly where 
they work—to employers and employees alike, helping them to 
understand the implications of the Faith in every department of 
human activity. 

In the well-known industrial towns where I am stationed, | visit 
fourteen factories each month and there preach the Gospel. 1] meet 
the men personally; | make friends with them and try to answer 
their questions and help them with their difficulties. Twice each 
week | have a large open-air meeting, and there one finds opposition, 
indifference, and misunderstanding, but frequently a real seeking after 
God. This is thrilling work and helps one to realise that our follow- 
ing of Jesus Christ means that we are committed to a militant 
campaign, that we are fighting against evil and striving to build the 
City of Ged. 

Some of my brother missioners are living and working solitarily 
in the Distressed Areas, doing all they can to help God's children 
to realise that their Father loves them and needs them, though they 
seem lo be forgotten of man. 

For all this work we desperately need your help. At a time 
when we should advance we are finding it very difficult even to 
maintain the work already undertaken. Will you resolve to do all 
you can to send more lay-missioners into the Home Field to the 
glory of God and for the extension of His Kingdom ? 

Yours sincerely, 


AN 1.C.F. MISSIONER. 





SOVIET NEWS from 
the SOURCE! 


MOSCOW NEWS 
Illustrated Weekly. Indispensable for all interested in 
current events in the Soviet Union. 

2d. per copy; 6 months 4/-, 1 year 8/-. 


MOSCOW DAILY NEWS 
A crisp and informative chronicle of day to day develop- 
ment in all spheres of Soviet life. 

1d. per copy; 6 months 10/-, 1 year £1. 


SOVIETLAND 
Monthly, with fine coloured pictures. Outstanding Soviet 
writers describe everyday life among the many national 
groups that comprise the U.S.S.R. 

1/- per copy; 6 months 4/-, 1 year 8/-. 


U.S.S.R. IN CONSTRUCTION 
Large-size pictorial in photogravure. Each issue gives 
panorama of some aspect of Soviet living, striving or 
achievement. 


Single copy 1/6; 1 year 16/-. 
ECONOMIC SURVEY 


Facts and figures of Soviet trade and industry. Published 
by the U.S.S.R. Chamber of Commerce, Moscow. 


1/- per copy; 6 months 6/-, 1 year 12/-. 
INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE 


Plays, short stories, essays on art and literature, cartoons, 
etc., by outstanding writers and artists of all countries. 
1/- per copy; 6 months 5/-, 1 year 10/-. 


Subscriptions to any two of the above at reduced rates. 


Distributed by Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga, Moscow; can he 
ordered through any of the 1,500 branches of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son, Ltd., or through your usual newsagent. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 

THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1, 

& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3. 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3). 

Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton. 











Exchange your 














BOOK TOKENS | 
Send for an illustrated 


Catalogue to help you 
in your choice. 

















CAMBRIDGE - 


at HEFFER’S BOOKSHOP 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
ENGLAND. 

















from The Norvic Shoe Co., Northampton, to the 
thousands of wearers of the Sik HERBERT BARKER 
Shoe and their wish for a MERRY CHRISTMAS, 
made all the merrier owing to happy feet. 

Yo all others—men and women everywhere— 
they suggest that the best resolution of the New 
Year will be— I will begin to wear Sin HERBERT 
Barker Shoes.’ 

The fascinating story of Sir Herbert Barker's 
great discovery is given in a booklet which will 
be sent free on application. 
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has been artificial and dependent -upon Government 
policy I will not stop now to enquire, but undoubtedly it 
has been responsible, first, for the rise in high-class 
investment securities to record heights, and later for the 
activity of industrial and other shares owing to 
the eagerness of the public to seek either higher incomes in 
the shape of dividends, or to strive for an appreciation in 
capital values. This advance in the more speculative 
markets has been aided by the excellent character of the 
reports of many of the industrial companies, and as in 
the case of gold mining shares, shares of the base metal 
companies, and shares of industrial concerns, the rise has 
also been fostered by a further feature of the year—namely 
the great rise in prices of commodities themselves. More- 
over, not the least interesting feature of the year has been 
the strengthening of our gold reserves so that the Bank of 
England closed its year with an increase of well over 
£100,000,000 in its stock of the metal. -And so the year 
promises to close with good records in the matter of home 
trade and domestic financial activities. Next week I 
will touch upon the probability or otherwise of these 
developments extending into 1937. 
Artuur W. Kinpy. 


The Rise in Rubber 


Bic Suare Movements. 
Aw outstanding feature of the past week has been the 
rise in the price of rubber which at one time touched 10d. 
per pound, being the highest point reached for seven 
vears, while it is over 38d. per pound above the level of a 
year ago. Not unnaturally, this great rise in the price of 
the commodity has been accompanied by a considerable 
recovery in the price of rubber shares, in which dealings 
became increasingly active during last week, speculative 
attractions of the market being probably increased by a 
remembrance of the giddy heights touched both by rubber 
and rubber shares some sixteen years ago. 

For, curiously enough, memory seems to be stronger 
in recalling the circumstances of a great boom than of the 
slump which followed it. It may be well therefore perhaps 
to call to remembrance the fact that while in 1910 the 
price of rubber itself touched 12s. 10d. a pound, it 
dropped on one day by Is. 2 pound, and as recently 
as 1932 the price touched 13d. per pound. As so often 
happens when a commodity booms in price, the 
abnormally high level stimulates production, and in the 
case of rubber the high price did something more than 
stimulate ordinary production, for it resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a new industry which became known as 
“reclaimed rubber.” and occasioned the slump both in 
rubber and in rubber shares. 


Causes or Present RAuty. 


The slump in rubber was accentuated by a prolonged 
world-wide depression and the recovery has been assisted 
in the first place by restriction of exports on the part of 
the rubber-producing companies and later by the trade 
revival which, together with a tightening of the restriction 
scheme, has brought about a steady rise in price during 
the past eighteen months. In that period, world stocks 
have been steadily reduced, and are now- estimated 
at about 466,000 tons. being a reduction on the year of 
not far short of 200.000 tons. Latterly, too, Russia has 
been a heavy buyer. while the greater activity of the 
American motor industry has absorbed large shipments 
from the East. During last week the International 
Regulation Committee which controls exports and 
production increased the exportable quota to 75 per 
cent. of standard rubber for the first three months of 
next year and to 80 per cent. for the second three months, 
but under present conditions in the market the increase 
has had practically no effect on supplies of rubber for 
near delivery. American consumption last month was 


50,300 tons, against 42,800 tons for the same month 


=—=—=—=2 


in last year, while a fact probably more directly 
responsible for the run-up of prices during the last 
few days has been that large purchases of forward 
rubber made by London interests early in the present yeg 
have resulted in available supplies becoming concep. 
trated in very few hands, a position not altogethe 
desirable for healthy conditions in the market, but one 
which easily explains the recent sharp rise and may 
yet be responsible for a still further advance. ' 


Rise IN THE SHARES, 


I have already noted the rise in the price of the com. 
modity and how quickly the shares have responded may 
be gathered from last Friday's quotations of a few of the 
leading shares compared with the quotations of a week 
previous. 


Dec. 11th. Dee. 18th, 

s. d. s. d. 
Allied Sumatra (£1) 20 9 23 0 
Anglo-Dutch (£1) 37 9 43 3 
London Asiatic 2/-) 4 103 ee 
Rubber Trust (£1) 39 3 44 () 
Linggi (£1) 23 3 28 3 
Malayalam (£1) 37.9 40 9 
Untd. Sua Betong (£1) 70 7} 80 0 
Vallambrosa ee .. (2/-) ll 3 12 9 
Highlands and Lowlands... (£1) 40 6 43 0 
Lumut (£1) 35 (0 38 9 


That the foregoing quotations in all cases show a 
substantial premium on the nominal value of the shares 
will readily be seen, but by way of emphasising the extent 
to which prices have appreciated it may be useful to 
note that Allied Sumatra were as low last year as 11s. 3d, 
Anglo-Dutch touched 10s., and Highlands and Lowlands 
touched 27s. Not only so but at the present prices the 
yields on most of the shares are comparatively insig- 
nificant and can only be justified by a great increase in 
profits in the near future. I am far from suggesting 
that such an increase may not take place, but consumption 
of rubber has its limits. Important and useful as the 
commodity may be and while present indications suggest 
the probability of a still further rise in the price both of 
the commodity and the shares, I do not think that the 
movement should be trusted too far. The market is more 
suitable for the gambler than for the investor. 


A. W. K. 


‘Financial Notes 
MARKETS QUIETLY Fir. 


Wirt the approach of the Christmas holidays there has been 
the usual slackening of business in the Stock Markets, and at 
the moment of writing it looks as if business might remain 
quiet until just before the end of the year, when there is often 
a tendency on the part of the public to purchase on expecta- 
tions of increased business in the new year. Looking a 
little further ahead, I think that, barring untoward political 
developments, the month of January will be a fairly active 
one, both in the Stock Markets and in the matter of new 
sapital creations. I should expect many, if not most, of 
these issues to be of an industrial character, both by reason 
of the recent trade activity and also because the public is 
undoubtedly in the mood to seek for higher yields than are 
obtainable in absolutely gilt-edged securities. 

% a8 % % 

A REcENT OFFER. 

As an example, however, of the demand which exists for 
really sound investment stocks giving a yield of over 3 pet 
cent. there may be cited the recent success of the offer of 
£9,300,000 in Railway Freight Rebates Loan made by Glyn, 
Mills and Co. and Baring Bros. -Applications are believed to 
have been not far from £70,000,000; the security for the loan, 
giving an average yield including redemption of about £3 3s. 
per cent. is quite exceptionally good. 


a %: * % 
CARRERAS, 


The latest Annual Report of Carreras, Limited, made up 
to October 81st last, showed a further expansion in profits 
and at the annual general meeting last week the Chairman, 


(Continued on page 1138.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CARRERAS, LIMITED 
INCREASED DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 
SHARE BONUS DISTRIBUTION 





qus twenty-third annual general meeting of Carreras, Limited, 
yas held on December 18th at Arcadia Works, Hampstead Road, 
London, N.W., Mr. Harry W. Danbury (Chairman of the 
(Company) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: In meeting 
‘ou today your Directors have pleasure in being able to submit a 
statement of accounts which they feel confident you will view with 
satisfaction ; the past year’s trading has resulted in a net profit of 
$1,234,833. 

The accounts show a very substantial amount of undivided 
rofit, and in view of the increased prosperity of the past year 
your Directors feel justified in making a larger cash distribution on 
all classes of Ordinary shares. For some years past the dividend 
has been at the rate of 35 per cent., and last year a cash bonus of 
js, per share on the Ordinary and “A” Ordinary, and 14d. per 
share on the “*B” Ordinary shares was paid. This year it is 
proposed that in addition to the dividend of 35 per cent. a cash 
ponus of 2s. per share on the Ordinary and * A” Ordinary shares 
and 3d. per share on the “* B ” Ordinary shares should be distributed. 

Your Directors have also given very careful consideration to 
the capital structure of the Company in the light of the policy 
indicated at earlier general meetings. They feel that the time has 
arived for a further step to be taken in adjusting the capital of 
the Company so as to make it more commensurate with the profits 
earned. 

After providing for the allocations IT have already mentioned 
and the payment of the dividend and cash bonus recommended 
for the past year, there remains an amount of £1.517,472, and the 
Directors propose that out of this amount a sum of £708,626 shall 
be capitalised and ‘*B” Ordinary shares distributed by way of 
bonus in the proportion of 16 ‘‘ B” Ordinary for every 5 Ordinary 
and/or “A” Ordinary shares, and 2 “ B” Ordinary for every 5 
“B” Ordinary shares held by shareholders on January 4th, 1937. 

I think we may claim that our reserves are adequate. Including 
this year’s appropriation the specific and general reserves will total 
£1,245,937, and after the proposed capitalisation of part of the 
undivided profits has been effected, the carry forward will be 
£808,846. This sum added to the reserves already mentioned 
makes a total of £2,054,783 available to meet contingencies, and 
yeflects the very strong position in which your Company stands. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





AGAR, CROSS & COMPANY 
IMPROVED OUTLOOK 





THE thirtieth ordinary general meeting of Agar, Cross and Co., Ltd., 
was held on December 21st, at Dorland House, 14-16 Regent 
Street, London, S.W.1, when, in the absence of the chairman—Mr. 
William A. Agar—who is at present in the Argentine, Mr. Henry 
8. F. Alexander, managing director, presided. 

He said that once again the directors had to present accounts 
showing a loss, although one substantially reduced in amount over 
what had been ruling of late years. They much regretted this 
further loss, but, in view of the circumstances which had existed 
at the time of the previous meeting, they were very gratified that 
the loss was not any larger. 

The year to June, 1936, had been, in many ways, particularly 
difficult and worrying. They began the year with a continuance, 
month by month to the end of September, of the fairly steady im- 
provement in sales which had commenced some time previously. 
Then they had the continued drought and the aftermath of bad 
crops of wheat and linseed, as a result of which sales for November- 
December, 1935, dropped very badly, and by the end of the first 
half of their financial year they had to face the fact that their total 
sales for that period showed a large reduction over those of the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. The action of the 
Argentine Government in fixing higher minimum prices at which 
they were prepared to buy wheat and linseed (December, 1935) and 
maize (March, 1936) gave new hope to the agriculturists, coupled 
with the fact that, owing to the maize crop having been late, the 
latter increase went, to a very large extent, direct to the producer. 

Sales from January, 1936, onwards continued more or less to 
show, month by month, increases over the figures for the corres- 
ponding month of the preceding year. Unfortunately, however, the 
agricultural machinery sales department of the company was one 
which gave the better percentage of profit, and the effect of the loss 
of harvest sales in this department was never made good. 

With regard to the current year’s prospects, sales to date showed 
a considerable expansion over those of the corresponding period of 
last year, and the directors were very hopeful that the next six 
months would be better but certainly not less, than last year. 
If, by chance, more favourable exchange rates than had been ruling 
were obtainable, it would be an added advantageous factor, and the 
assumption was that the action of the Argentine Government in 
suspending this month the minimum prices of the Grain Regulating 
Board for wheat and linseed was an indication that they expected 
grain prices to keep up. The ruling prices for cereals and most of 
the other produce of the country were now such as ought to give 
the producer a satisfactory return. 

The report was unanimousty adopted. 





Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 

Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1702) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... aa oa ae oe £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve eg _ ioe sais pre £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








Established 18280. LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 





THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund - : a : es 


Yen 100,000,000 
130,900,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA 


BRANCHES AT 








Alexandria Hankow Nagasaki Semarang 
Bangkok Harbin Nagoya Shanghai 
Batavia Hong-kong New York Singapore 
| Berlin Honolulu Osaka Sourabaya 
| Bombay Hsinking Otaru Sydney 
| Calcutta Karachi Paris Tientsin 
Canton Kobe Peiping Tokyo 
Dairen London Rangoon Tokyo 
Fengtien Los Angeles Rio de Janeiro (Marunouchi) 
} (Mukden) Manila San Francisco Tsingtao 
| Hamburg Moji Seattle Yingkow 
| London Office: 


7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 2. H. KANO, London Manager. 











World-wide facilities for Banking | 
Business of every description. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


HEAD CFFICE: EDINBURGH 


i 
| 
| 249 Branches throughout Scotland, 





LONDON OFFICES | 


City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1 . 
West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. I. 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1 
TOTAL ASSETS £81,840,596 


Assoeiated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Id, 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 1136.) 
Mr. H. W. Danbury, drew attention to the size of the total 
undivided profits and said that the Board felt the time had 
arrived for taking a further step for adjusting the capital 
so as to make it more commensurate with the profits earned. 
Accordingly it is proposed to capitalise £708,626 of undivided 
profits and a bonus distribution is proposed of ** B * Ordinary 
shares in the proportion of 16 ‘**B™ shares for every five 
Ordinary or “A” Ordinary shares and two “ B™ Ordinary 
shares for every five **B™ Ordinary shares held. The 
Chairman stated that during the past year the company 
had obtained control of an established manufacturing business 
in Quebee with a good organisation for marketing their 
products throughout Canada. 
* * * * 

AGAR, Cross AND Co. 

So much has been written about the improvement in 
Argentina and the higher prices for her products that one 
is apt, perhaps, to forget the period of depression from which 
that country is now recovering. A reminder of the fact, 
however, was given at the recent meeting of Agar, Cross and 
Company when the Managing Director, Mr. Henry S. F. 
Alexander, who presided in the absence, in Argentina, of the 
Chairman, explained that the Company's business had been 
adversely affected by the fact that a year ago the Argentine 
was suffering from the effects of one of the worst and most 
widespread droughts experienced for very many years, the 
wheat and linseed crops having been most adversely affected. 
Mr. Alexander once again emphasised the fact that the 
Company could not hope to make profits unless the pastoral 
industrialists of the Argentine were in a position to do so 
also, and the ruling prices for cereals and most of the other 
produce of the country were now such as ought to give the 
producer a_ satisfactory return. Moreover, although the 
Company again suffered a loss for the past vear, it was much 
smaller than for the previous year,-and with regard to the 
future Mr. Alexander was able to speak hopefully, stating 
that the Directors expected a still greater improvement in 
trading results in the current year. A. W. Is. 











Post now please— 


if you have not done so already—a postal order, 
cheque, or Bank Note towards our Fund for pro- 
viding 16,000 poor 
children with 
Christmas and New 
Year “Treats.” 
£1 will enable us 
to entertain 10 
boys and girls. 





AANA) 


Remember also oui 
“Lonely Souls ” 
party to be held 
in the Central Hall 
on Christmas Day. 


JUST IN TIME. 





Our efforts also include provision of 52,0C0 free breakfasts to 
hungry children each winter; Medical work—1,200 patients 
seen weekly; the distribution of 1,200 Christmas parcels to 
neédy families. And “to the poor the Gospel is preached ” 
at our seven Mission Centres. 


Contributions should be addressed to The Rev. Percy 


Ineson, Superintendent, 


€2 €. 
MISSION 

CENTRAL HALL, 3 BROMLEY ST.., 

COMMERCIAL RD., STEPNEY, E. | 

‘The East End Star,” the mo y magazine ¢ 

of the frill non om ine piers: Pty "Full At SO ead 


ef fascinating articles and pictures of East will be grateful 
End Life, for your response. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 222 


By ZENo. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first corre 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to opened, Envelopes 
should be marked ‘‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not 
later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below, 
The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes 
containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise 
they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot 
be accepted. ] 
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ACROSS 4. Are able to (anag.). 
1, What can wipe away all 5. American nocturnal carni- 


tears brought them to vore. 
Othello ! 6. Puzzle. 
ll. Falstaff certainly was. 7. Under here in Latin is a 


14, This rope has noosed a drinking-vessel. 
melody. 8. Vowels. 
15. Of a branch. 9. rev. Sign. 
16, My first is unchecked in 28, 10, Exquisite. 
my second in 21. 12. * Dry sun, dry wind, 
17. Favourite dish of a wood- -_Dine,... ».» fine.” 
cutter ? 13. This kind of lock is tangled, 
19. Not to be sneezed at—if 18. The bush-quail takes its 
you were an accom- origin from half a_ seed- 
plished Beau ! vessel, 
20. Odoriferous part of a dollar ? 21. * That all-softening, over. 
22. Instrument always used powering knell, 
with effectiveness. The . .. of the soul—the 
25. Boss—not the master ! dinner bell.” 
26. vev. Twigs of trees. 23. “the great .. . itself, 


27. If you do what it says ycu Yea, all which it inherit, 
will get tips—-otherwise, a shall dissolve.” 
dog that was useful to 24. Vessels that pull vessels. 
cooks. 27. rev. Bumpkin. 

30. Sweetmeat that always 28. rev. He disappeared within 

contains a nut. the arches. 


32. Geographical garments ? 29. “. . . low words oft creep 
34. Pulpits in early Christian in one dull line.” 
churches. 31. Kind of pole that can swim, 
36. Fish that has no part. : 33. Our common ancestor ? 
ot . with coy submission, 35. Rage is but an illusion if 


modest pride, 
And sweet, reluctant, amo- 
rous delay.” 
38. The scene of the above. 
DOWN 
1, What the last part of 
Gulliver's Travels would 
amount to if dramatised ! 
2. A sentence of outlawry on 
the head of a _ college- 
tutor, 
3. rev, * . are April when 
they woo.” T! u 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


you apply this. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 221 


The winner of Crossword No. 221 is Mrs. A. E. Gould, 
Higher Knowle, Lustleigh, S. Devon. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up 
Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not 
capable of being called up except in the event of and for the purpose of 
the Bank being wound up)— £12,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,900; 
Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the 
Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are 
purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 




















HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 


line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers ap announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24%, for 


6 insertions ; 5%, for 13; 


74% for 26; 


and 10%, for 5 


Instructions should reach THE SPEC? ATOR Ofice, 


99 Gower Sireet, London, we. f, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 





LOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particu- 
larly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 
whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kind!y mail or rail to the REV. Pkxcy INRSON, East End 
Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1 





URCOMB, W. E., now assists R. J. Davies. 123 
New Bond Street, W. 1. We motor the Kingdom 
valuing for all purpéses, and purchasing tor cash works 
of art, furniture, jewels, plate, &c. Full details, see “* A 
Lady " opportunity, pages Times or Morning Post any 
Saturday. Mayfair 2437 or Hurcomb, Hillside 4666. 


Since smokers ‘earned to say “ TOM LONG” 
A smoker’s choice is rarely wrong 








REFORM ASSOCIATION 


great 


HE ABORTION LAW 
deplores the fact that in the 


minimum, 


patient’s doctor. MEMBERSHIP 2s. 6d. 
W. 8. 


Hon. Sec. Mrs. JENKINS, 17 Mount Carmel! Chmbrs., 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








ARE and Tuition of Temperamental Boys.—Riding. 
Particulars, 


, Cotsweld country. Farm of 220 acres. 
E. WHITAKER, M.A. Cantab., Field Farm, Northleigh, Oxon. 


majority of 
cases where abortion is sought there is no help trom the 





HE tNDIEVIDUAL $C 
TAN-Y-BRYN, 
Near Llandudno Junction, 
All Classes Limited to Ensure Individual! Tuition. 
New School Wing, &c., to be Opened Next Term, 
which will commence on January 19th, 1937. 
ANTONY THOMPSON, M.A, 
. (Caius Coll., Cambridge). 
Assisted by re sident staff of honours graduates. 
For Prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


North Wales, 


Head-Master: J. 
F.R. 





HOOL, 


F.Z.S., 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 


All secretarial subjects taught by modern methods in 
delightful surroundings. 7 months £55. 

Prospectus from 
Dept F., 67 Queen's Gate, S.W.7. Wes. 6939. 





DAVIES’S 
‘Higher = ivil Serviee and General Tutors) 
LODERN COURSES tor 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE POSTS 
Successful Tuition in Exceptional Premises. 
GARDEN, SQUASH-COURT, RESTAURANT 
Appointments Dept. Licensed by L.C.C, 


TWO FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 








TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20th. 
APPLY NOW 
ALSO 
F.O. CONSULAR, HOME CIVIL, LCS. TAXES 


Over 350 Suceesses since 1927. 
VACATION TUTORIALS IN) PROGRESS 


NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, January 13th. | 


DAVIES’S fut 





SUSSEX HOUSE, 1 HOLLAND PARK, e A. 
PARK 4414. 
ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES} 





4 (Principal: Dr. Roberts). 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 

Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVEDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, 5.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


D R. 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and booka 





WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, 
NORTH WALES 


DOLGELLEY, 


HE«n- - MISTRESS : 


Miss E, C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 98 acre tiding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 








entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 

I OWTHER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 
NEAR ABERG E LE, NORTH WALES. 
Headmistress: Miss K. 1. Savers, M.A. (Cantab.) 
Chairman: Str RONALD MAcLeay, G.C.M.G. 


Examinations for Junior, Senior and Music Entrance 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the nominal value from £20-£80 
per annum from four to six vears, will be held in March. 
1937. Exhibitions may also be available for girls of 
ability who do not reach scholarship standard. For 
further particulars, apply to the HEADMISTRESS, 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





— BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 


are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 














JOHN & ‘EDWARD 


BUMPUS 
47 


OXFORD ST. 
Telephone : 


will 


LONDON, W.1 
Mayfair 3601 





Your BOOK TOKENS 

be accepted at 

Bumpus, and the stock 

will give you the widest 

possible range of 
choice. 


Y O 


can help to 
safety at 


























0283). 


WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
EVENINGS AT 8.39 sharp. 


(Vic. 
WASTE 





6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable. 
MATINEES Wed. and Sat. at 2.30. 


by 
HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER. 
With NICHOLAS HANNEN. 





Won. Treasurer. 





ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvensr Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
The E. ‘RL OF HARROWBY, 


U 


secure 
sea— 


For 112 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 
This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 
humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sending a gift 
today. 


C.R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 


Secretary. 


Lt.-Col. 
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FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8° 








|| dition, imparts 





SEND FOR 
Of all Chemists, 
A. 


3 


























ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


has been the leading Hair tonic 
|| and dressing for over 140 years. 
| It keeps the hair in perfect con- 


glossiness and long 


||} ning and baldness. 
make the hair sticky. 


ROWLAND & SONS, 
|| 22 LAYSTALL STREET, 


to it a lovely 
delays thin- 
It does not 





FREE BOOKLET ON THE HAIR. 
Stores and Hairdressers, 3/6, 7/- & 10/6 | 


LTD. 


ROSEBERY AV., LONDON, E.C.1. 
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FOREIGN SCHOOLS ae, 


pe, 66 , 
‘“AVENIR, CHESTIERES-VILLARS. SWITZER- No cold for 


LAND. Altitude 4,100 itt. A HOME SCHOOL for 33 
BOYS and GIRLS. Complete curriculum in English and f 
French. Entire charge taken. — JouN HAMSHERE, our Y ears 
Ph.D. Cantab., and Mrs. HAMSHERE. 


=————— = “I used to suffer dreadfully 


FOR THE TABLE, &e. 








S' ND FOR 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS 
Shortbread with almonds and peel 
By post, 3s. 4d., 5s, 10d., 83. 7d., 




















from 
from colds but have not had 
—~ . ‘yoarce” ~ of yy ’S 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES one for four years, entirely due Pei 
to using Vapex. I advise all 108 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
QcuOOLS FOR novs AND GIRLS. my patients and friends to use este 
x TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. it.’’—B. S., Burnham-on-Sea. MISCELLANEOUS 
Prospectus and reliable Information forwarded free} | Follow this good example and somes 
of charge. | ha e Tw " P 
The ¢ ha a ee " » ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Phe age of the pupil, distriet preterred keep free from colds summer L Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘fweed patterns free on 
and rough idea of tees should be given. and winter. Keep Vapex handy request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 1483 Cannon Street, —ready for use immediately Hi ats . 5 ena : 





London, E.C.4. Tele: Mansion House 6033. 


you feel a cold developing. AVE you anything to sell ?- Readers having anything 





aaa” Breathe the vapour. Vapex xt proc og Se yt ond = Loge 
. ring e a ¢ ‘eme § B "ec J a lv 

AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS. &c destroys the germs in nose and thousands of readers of V’he Spectator, Prepaid Classified 

= - sR, IC. throat, and soon the incipient advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 


and should reach The Spectator Ottices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
ag Discounts :—2}°%% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





- cold is gone. 
ITERARY Typewtg.. Trans., &c.. promptly ex., a 

4 is. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
MCF arLaNne(C), TheStudy,96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


BELGRAVE CLUB LTD., (96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 20s, 
weekly : with dinner, 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict, 3é 


N AKE MONEY writing tiny sentim nts. Highest 
a paid literary work + 56 English and American firms 
buying.—E, E. SERVICE, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth. 





TRADE MARK 


’/ NHALANT 








APE yj 








oo POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
b2also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement 
—PETER DEREK LTp., ZB., 1404 Shaftesbury Av., W.C.2. 








Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


. . <7. : ® y =, . 
JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in V.147 THOMAS KERFOOT & 'CO., ETB. s 
klet.— REGENT | Svites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C. 


lustrated Guide from R. LUsH, Manager. 
CESSES et ee ee Be suracs 





BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & e. water. 





i] ,ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


(RRR ERO 2 





spare time. Send for free .boo 
INSTIIUTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate W.3. 





See SDIND URGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvil 
re rescent. Tams.: °° Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 





NEW YEAR GIFT 


| 


W ANTED TO PURCH. ASE ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. _ Britain’s - Greatest 
es ao eee a lia ti -j— — ————- = _ \ Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 

AN EVERLASTING GiF1 | | EADY © \SH.\ W ATTING, -1 give the HIGHEST ST | rooms, grounds-10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
REAL PEARL NECKLET FOR £2.—We offer | PRICES OBTAINABLE | tor your REVIEW | day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 
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a Real Cultured Pearl Neckict in the | COPIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048), | — —— 7 
living Oyster, length 173 in., with jewel -a@acke | ——— = ———————_—_— 2 FRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
for £2; usual price £5. Also drop or single PEARL | a 
EARRINGS and GENTS STUDS trom £1 per. pair, |H OUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE | Asi tor De- cripelée List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
Money willingly refunded if not approves iE hot OR TO LET HOTELS managed by the BZ 
PEARL FISHERIES, 14 Dover St.. Piccadilly London, W | PEOPLE'S R ba A SME nd HOUSE ASSOCIATION, & 
— ~ esertis LTI 
ee a : = 4 > ne s SE, 193 REGE 

a “IK ENT, SURREY & SUSSEX ott: H. \.. Ltp., ST. G rORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT | 
CINEMAS | bor properties o every des cription ap, ply to ‘ —_ se saeainlssacanbaaie @ 
inal sinned ll alia istics WURREY,. TRUST INNS for excellent country . 

Cc ADEM Y CirDS'E MA | Messrs. F. D. S quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.—- a 
A “Oxford Street Ger, 2981, IBBETT MOSELY CARD Apply tor List “8, stating requirements to, “ SURREY & 
5 ees ‘ | “ AND CO., ? | Trese” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Read, Guildford, & 

A seasonable story of carnival adventure, *CON- ; | - need 
LTT! U), ith Hans Moser, Leo Slezak. Fried 7 } WICK CLUB LTD. (21 St. George's Sq., 5.W.1.) 
cap Hi ae * Sc btn il . i ‘ais SEV ENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE y hoe aud breakfast ds. night or 30s, w ves ay — + 
Open Christmas Day 5 pom. | (Tels, 2 1147/8) (Tel. : 240) (Tet. 2 933) \“ i — 6s. 6d. night or 85s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7230 a 
_PATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 7 HASTINGS.— ALBAN it --~ PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. a 
* BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL —QUEEN PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. a 
- BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLB. HUNSTANTON. _LE $ STR ANGE ARMS & GOLF | PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. € 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks),—HAVEN, saan rt  aes-te PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.)—PeRWick Bay & LINKS. g 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND spa, | KENMORE ‘(Perths).—T AYMOUTH CASTLE. RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. a 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. peers oe st RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE OCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH. | sp, ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. a 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. ee oe ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, a 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. - = oe ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
Saeed LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. - - |Z 2 & 
aisinx axe c Wales). -BRYN-TYRCH. ; ae - SCOURIE (: ‘rland),—SCOURLE. 
ceasvcaeee. kines autos atid Ee aoe A. SELBY (Yorks. LONDESBOROUGH ARMS | 
RIS OM a NGS ARMS. LONDON.—CLIFTON Welbeck St: W.1 é lat aibaets diag fe sae oa 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. —CROFTON. Oucen’s Gate, 8.W.7 SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONEP’K., Weston. | 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. DE VERE, Ken ing “ Ww i ps gigas ering & 
° = y) » v7 ens gton ore ’ ‘ , aU bb Al 
DROITWICH SPA. — The WORCESTERSHIRE heap ceric a eae SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. —THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St. W.C. 1. | SGUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hote - 
FASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. —U oe Paes RV vm ES. 93-102 Cromwell —PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. | 
A * +_r ‘ yr 
—PARK GATES : SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON, 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. ~ — : — 

{BU ON STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-s —BE! 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON. MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. i a en LJ 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, " > ona uric s J -). Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN. | 
; Angus MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. TAMWORTH (Stafls)—CASTLE, 
ee, ee ee MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. TEIGNMOUTH (RBishopstcignton).—HUNTLY. a 
FILEY (Yorks.)—LINKFIELD, Paiwkose VALLEY. | MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. TINTERN.— BEAUFORT. & 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S. India Strect. NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VLEW. TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE | 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. —ROYAL MARINE. = PRIA > 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO, OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. —ROSL IN “HALL. | 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL: HATCH. OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).-OVERSTRAND. — | TWYFORD (Borks).-GROVE HALL. | 
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R. H. BRUCE LOCKHART 
Refurn fo Malaya 


With Map End Papers. 10s. 6d. net. 


The author had gone to Malaya as a schoolboy, as readers of ‘‘ Memoirs of a British Agent’? will 
remember. This book describes Malaya today and tells the story of his return to the romance 


of his youth. 
DAVID HAIG-THOMAS 
i Leap Before I Look 


With 40 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


A sense of high adventure permeates this record by a Cambridge rowing ‘‘Blue’”’ of the crowded years 
of youth. A book for everyone who remembers what it was like to be young—or still is. 


PALESTINE ON THE EVE 
Ladisias Farado 
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a With 63 illustrations and maps. 10s. 6d. net. 

a ‘The author possesses one supreme qualification. He is able to present the Arab case without being 
+ anti-Jewish, and can applaud the achievements of the Jews without writing a Zionist tract. A really 
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enlightening picture.” New Statesman. 


| DECORATE MY HOME 
Derek Pafmore 


Illustrated with photographs and drawings. 8s. 6d. net. 


A guide to modern decoration and modern taste by a well-known expert. ‘The only book on 
decoration I have ever read which made me want to re-arrange my rooms.”’—Beverly Nichols 


THE BROTHERS ASHKENAZI 
I. J. Simeger 


An epic novel of the Jews in Poland. 8s. 6d. net. 
‘A harsh and restless energy which is undeniably impressive. The reader feels no doubt of the 
historical accuracy of the picture.” Times Literary Supplement. 


HANS FALLADA 
Old Heart Goes on a Journey 


‘¢ Here is a story in which at times we seem to breathe the air of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ Exciting 
incidents told with unflagging energy and humour, touched sometimes with sentiment. This simple 
but entirely delightful story.” Times Literary Supplement. 


ALCIBIADES 


Forsaken by Gods and Men 


Wiracersz BBresmt Author of Alcibiades Beloved of Gods and Men. 
With jacket and frontispiece by Rex Whistler. 7s. 6d. net. 


Readers of the au:hor’s first volume will find that the story grows stronger and surer as it proceeds. 
The two books together bring the life of ancient Greece before us as it has rarely been brought before. 


TARTAN SHIRTS 


a 
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a Archibald Crawford 
g A rollicking Novel. 7s. 6d. net. 
| Andrew McAndrew was a modest shirt-maker in Barmunnock, but he came to London and cornered 
~ the market for political shirts, with world-shaking results. Very Scottish. 
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MORE, POEMS e A.F. HOUSMAN 


Make it your Christmas card this year _ Five shillings 








The Poet’s Walk A Nature Anthology made by VIOLA MEYNELL 


The poetry where it deals with nature from the work of Chaucer 
to that of Andrew Young. 444 pages. 7s. 6d. 


Selected Poems of ROBERT FROST with — introductory essays 
by W. H. Auden, C. Day Lewis, Paul Engle and Edwin Muir. 5s. 


A Page from the Past A Book of Memories by the EARL OF 
DESART and LADY SYBIL LUBBOCK ‘A charming memorial.’ 


The TIMES Literary Supplement. Illustrated 10s. 6d. 


A Doctor's Odyssey Adventures in 45 Countries VICTOR HEISER 


‘I cannot imagine any person who ever reads a book at all who would not 
be delighted and stirred by it.’ SiR JOHN SQUIRE in the DAILY TELEGRAPH 15s. 


East Monsoon Sailing in the Dutch East Indies  G. E. P. COLLINS 


‘He enriches his book with some useful maps and unusually 
beautiful photographs.’ The TIMES Literary Supplement. 80 illustrations 10s. 6d. 


Gallimaufry by J. B. MORTON ‘Beachcomber’ : author of 


Mr. Thake and the Ladies. This book is most surprisingly 
and entertainingly illustrated. 5s. 





Pi igeon Post by ARTHUR RANSOME. Author of Coot Club, Swallows and 
Amazons, Swallowdale, Winter Holiday. Illustrated 7s. 6d. BOOKS 
FOR 
BOYS 


August Adventure by M. EK. ATKINSON A novel for boys and girls about AND 


GIRLS 
five children and a caravan and their week’s adventures chasing an 
absent-minded aunt. Fully illustrated in black and white 7s. 6d. 


Tommy Apple and Peggy Pear told by JAMES LAVER and pictured 
by HENRY ROX An inimitable nursery book by the authors of 


The Adventures of Tommy Apple in Banana-Land. 5s. 


The Adventures of Doctor Dolittle by HUGH LOFTING A Collected 
Volume containing The Story of Doctor Dolittle, Doctor Dolittle’s 
Post Office and Doctor Dolitile’s Zoo. Vully illustrated. $72 pages 7s. 6d. 


The Twins Series by LUCY FITCH PERKINS Five new volumes are now added 
to this popular series. The Chinese, The Japanese, The Swiss, The Spartan 
and The Norwegian Twins. Illustrated each 3s. Od. All prices net 


PICK & CHOOSE* DANIEL GEORGE 


‘| have so wonderfully enjoyed this hotch-potch of a book that | must suppose others 
will share my enthusiasm. It is a collection of excerpts chosen for ‘their beauty, 





wisdom or absurdity’ ...... this succulent mingle-mangle.’ 
RAYMOND MORTIMER in the NEW STATESMAN 
Uniform with ‘A Peck of Troubles or An Anatomy of Woe’ each 7s. 6d. 





JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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the Oxford Book of Modern Verse (John Hayw _— -» 3  Humourists (Desmond Shawe-Taylor) .. <a oe seo Cae 
Peace in Our Time (Ian Bowen) F a 4 Nine Travellers (George Ellidge) a *“< Sigs ee 
The Progress of South Africa (Prof. Basil W illiams) 5 .. 4 Chorus of Autobiographers (Arthur W: augh) aa << <o aa 
The Theory and Practice of Socialism (R. C. K. Ensor) as 6 The English Gardener (Dyneley oe aa a — 
Gladstone to His Wife (J. L. Hammond) 3 8 Tuneable Cries (T. H. White) .. a ae <a 
Strategy and Economics (Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond) . 8 Shaftesbury Avenue (Derek Verschoy le) aa <4 as  me 
The Flowering of New England (D. W. om a -. 10 So Many and Such Glee (Monica Redlic ms Pe - oe ae 
Big Horse’s Flight (Peter Fleming) ae a oey Sa “Ee Poetry of Reality aa , ag a cs ae 
Fanny Burney (Edmund Blunden) i eS oe .. 14. Short Stories (Graham Greene) .. a eh ah <a 
Practical Patriotism (C. E. Vulliamy) .. a .. 14 Detective Fiction (Nicholas Blake) : = Fe a3. ae 
Dance of the Quick and the Dead (Herbert Read) se .. 16 Books for Children (Amabel Williams- Elis << aS vo ae 
More About Marx (Prof. E. H. Carr) .. sie .. 18 Fiction (William Plomer) .. re = «<= 42 


Mr. Yeats’s Book of Modern * Vetse 


By JOHN HAYWARD 


The Oxford Book of Modern Verse will surprise and bewilder 
a great many people. It will, I believe, shock some of its 
editor's friends, admirers and disciples, particularly the 
youngest of them, and it will certainly be, to the envy of 
more commercially minded publishers, “‘one of the most 
widely discussed books of the year.’’ This is all to the good. 
Poetry draws strength and encouragement from debate, 
and the debate promises to be a lively one, since the selection 
Mr. Yeats has made is unlikely to meet with approval from 
experienced critics. But before going any further it is im- 
portant that the ordinary reader, or, more precisely, the 
reader who finds all the poetry he needs in the Oxford Books 
of Verse, should understand elearly that The Oxford Book 
of Modern Verse, though it has been chosen by Mr. Yeats, 
assumes, by virtue of its title, an authority it would not 
possess if it had been called, as I think it should have been, 
Mr. Yeats’s Book of Modern Verse. For the implication 
is that the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, having given 
their imprint to the book, and having included it in a series 


which, for better or for worse, is commonly accepted as 
authoritative, and permanent, offer it as a definitive 


anthology of modern poetry. This it most certainly is not. 

No one is going to deny the attraction of Mr. Yeats’s 
name on the title page ; no one can fail to be curious about the 
attitude to contemporary poetry of its most eminent living 
exponent. But, in selecting him to edit the last of the Oxford 
Books for many years to come, the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press may not unreasonably be accused of opportunism of a 
kind that tempts newspaper editors to print the opinions of 
the Church on the Modern Novel and of Modern Novelists 
on the Church. Mr. Yeats is a poet. It does not follow, it 
very rarely follows that the creator is also a critic. (Dryden 
implied as much when he observed that “ the corruption 
of a poet is the generation of a critic.’’) It is the nature of an 
artist that he cannot, as a critic can, be detached and 
impersonal in his relations with art. No better confirmation 
of this could be found than in the extremely personal intro- 
duction Mr. Yeats has written to introduce his extremely 
personal choice of modern verse by poets ‘* who have lived or 
died from three years before the death of Tennyson to the 
present moment.” 

Some statistics may help the reader to realise the scope 
of his anthology. Ninety-five poets are represented by 438 
poems—figures which justify, at least arithmetically, Mr. 
Yeats’s contention that “* England has had more good poets 
since 1900 to the present day than during any period of the 
same length since the carly seventeenth century.” Pride of 
place (estimated in pages) is given to Miss Sitwell (18), 
followed by Herbert Read (17) and W. J. Turner (16) ; 
Binyon and Lady Gerald Wellesley (15); Eliot, Yeats, 
Gogarty (12); Sturge Moore (10); O’Connor, Arthur Waley, 
Sacheverell Sitwell (9); Wilde, Francis Thompson, Aber- 
crombic, MacNeice (8); Hopkins, Bridges, Monro, Robert 
Nichols, Day Lewis (7); Dowson, Synge, Blunden, Higgins, 
Masefield, A. E., Pound (6); Blunt, Davies, Lawrence, 
De la Mare (5) ; Stephens, Housman, Tagore, Lady Gregory, 
Flecker, Auden (4); Hardy, Margot Ruddock, Henley, 
George Barker (3). Twenty-two poets are represented by 
a single short poem apiece. Apart from Eliot and Pound, no 
American poets are included ; on the other hand, 41 of the 
The Oxford Book of Modern Verse, 1892-1935. 

W. B. Yeats. (Oxford : 





Chosen by 
The Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d.) 


poems are translations, chiefly from the Irish. Robert Graves 
and the executors of Sir William Watson refused permission 
to print. Kipling and Pound are poorly represented because 
the Clarendon Press would not pay for their work. The 
following omissions will probably be regretted, and perhaps 
resented, in some quarters: Wilfred Owen, T. E. Hulme, 
Charles Sorley, Edwin Muir, Isaac Rosenberg, and Dylan 
Thomas. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Yeats’s fragmentary introduction throws 
very little light on his method of selection. It is a curious, 
tantalising and unintegrated piece of work, too perfunctory 
and shapeless to satisfy the reader who expects a critical 
survey of modern verse and not sufficiently conclusive to 
explain or justify Mr. Yeats’s predilections. There are, 
however, hints and implications. Thus, the disproportionate 
amount of space given to Herbert Read’s long poem “ The 
Kad of a War,” can be accounted for by Mr. Yeats’s 

** distaste” for war poems and his decision to print, as an 
example, one that has not found its way into anthologies 


and was, in fact, written long after the armistice. Yet I 
cannot agree that Mr. Yeats’s contention that ‘“ passive 


suffering is not a theme for poetry *—surely a very question- 
able assertion—is a reason for excluding from his anthology 
Wilfred Owen, who, technically at least, has been an influence, 
second only to Hopkins, on the young poets of today whom 
Mr. Yeats pretends to admire. 

I find it far more difficult to understand Mr. Yeats’s 
abounding admiration for the verse of Lady Gerald Wellesley 
and W. J. Turner. ‘I have read,” he says, “ certain poems 
by them with more than all the excitement that came upon 
me when, a very young man, I heard somebody read out in 
a London tavern the poems of Ernest Dowson.” And later 
he adds the puzzling remark that he would “* but for a failure 
of talent have been in [the school] of Turner and Dorotby 
Wellesley.””. I am at a loss to understand what the author 
of ‘The Tower” and “The Winding Stair” implies by 
‘a failure of talent * or why, a major poet, he should aspire 
to be of the “ school * of two minor poets. It would be more 
reasonable, I feel, to attribute his pleasure in Lady Gerald 
Wellesley’s verses, which were unknown to him “ until a 
few months ago,” to the fact that at their best they echo 
his own. 

The preponcerance of poems by Irish writers, like Gogarty, 
Higgins and O’Connor, and of poems which can be classed 
as ballads, songs and folk-legend is not unexpected, though 
many of them would be more appropriate to an Oxford 
Book of Irish Verse than to the present volume. This Irish 
bias, I suspect, accounts for Mr. Yeats’s preference for Louis 
MacNiece amongst the youngest of the moderns. Auden 
and Spender, oddly enough, are very weakly represented. 
Still, many people will probably feel that it is premature to 
include in an Oxford Book poets born little more than twenty 
years ago who have only just begun to find their pens. 

The scope, however, of Mr. Yeats’s anthology was, 
presumably, fixed by its sponsors, so that the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press will have only themselves to blame if 
they find that their new book is in part unrepresentative, in 
part out of date, in a few years time. Meanwhile they and 
their technical staff, whom I had always supposed and have, 
indeed, claimed to be accurate beyond reproach, must find 
somebody to blame for slovenly proof-reading. ‘The mis- 
prints, omissions and inconsistencies in the indexes are an 
insult to the reputation of a great press. 
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Peace in Our Time 


By Charles Roden Buxton. (Allen 


The Alternative to War. 
and Unwin. 4s. 6d.) 
Alternative to Rearmament. 
6s. 
Nearing the Abyss. 
Which Way to Peace ? 
7s. 6d.) 
Amonc. the pacifisticians (a new class of experts on peace) 
there seems to be a tendency to concentrate on short-period 
problems; the. one simple fact..of German rearmament 
dominates all discussions. There is common agreement that 
only one solution exists for the long-period problem. Perma- 
nent peace will only come with the creation of a supra-sovereign 
international State in control of an international police force. 
Lord Davies discusses the Federal principles on which 
such a World State should be based. But on the question of 
immediate policy, there is wide diversity of opinion. Mr. 
Charles Roden Buxton advocates timely revision of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty so that the League idea may be saved by the 
tardy application of justice. He believes that the granting of 
* access to raw materials ” and a transfer of mandates to the 
. dissatisfied Powers would be an important step. This is his 
** Alternative to War.’ But he does not seem to have faced the 
implications of this programme. Are conditions to be imposed 
on Germany and Italy in their use of such gains of territory ? 
Mr. Buxton does not realise that imperialism organised 
on a basis of capitalist semi-monopoly, even British imperial- 
ism, inevitably and of its own nature tries to reserve the 
imperial market ; that the policy of justice is now no more 
than a policy of surrender to force of the British Empire 
piecemeal—perhaps after all the best solution, but not in 
Mr. Buxton’s view. 

Mr. Jonathan Griffin has a more realistic approach. He 
recognises the ‘scale of the air danger.” ‘“ The supreme 
question of our time,” he writes, “is whether the mutual 
menace of total ruin is likely to prevent war from the air, 
or whether it is in the end likely to detonate the danger.” 
Mr. Griflin’s solution is not to hand over territory in accord- 
ance with some vague principle of ** justice” to the Great 
Powers, but to concentrate on purely defensive measures 
against the air menace. He is in favour of schemes of food- 
storage, and of widespread measures of defence. But how, he 
asks, and gives no very reassuring answer, can a population 
be trained to resist air attack, without being dragooned by 
the authorities; and “to apply without reserves all the 
measures of passive defence would be to surrender without a 
struggle liberty to militarism. That would be a defeatism 
worse than any other.” Already “ air defence ” in Germany 
works hand in hand by way of * musters, drills, cellar and 
house inspections’ with the spying of the political secret 
police. 

But, alas, Mr. Griflin’s pious hope that our authorities 
could be persuaded to adopt defensive measures only, and 
yet carefully and self-denyingly draw the line at those 
defensive measures which would bolster the semi-military 
régime which ‘ National” government would imperceptibly 
become, is frail indeed. Bertrand -Russell alone of these four 
authors fairly and squarely faces the consequences of war, pre- 
paration for war (whether offensive or defensive); and his 
analysis of the facts is the only one courageous enough to be 
wholly sound—whether his solution is any sounder than theirs 
is another question. But on the facts his statement is deva- 
stating and unanswerable. Facing the facts of the next war 
in the air—gas and thermite being used in a happy (technical) 
combination—he concludes that ‘*‘ the destruction and panic 
in Great Britain if either France or Germany is among our 
enemies, are likely to be so great that, even assuming a 
complete victory, we shall«be powerless for good, and in- 
different to whatever idealistic aims we may have had at 
the beginning of the war.” Psychologically, and for the 
even more powerful reason that the organisation of-a country 
for twentieth-century war absolutely demands it, the British 
people or any other people can only be victorious under 
complete regimentation, with loss of all individual liberties. 
That is the meaning of the phrase that the whole population 
are combatants in the next war. 

Secondly, Bertrand Russell exposes for the consideration 
of all the true meaning of that other catch phrase, collective 
security, Now it means. a. firm allianee. with -France~-and 


By Jonathan Griffin. (Macmillan. 


(Constable. 3s. 6d.) 


By Lord Davies. 
(Michael Joseph. 


By Bertrand Russell, 





———: 


Russia, and any other countries willing to come into a systeny 
to resist aggression from Italy, Germany or Japan. Speaking 
practical politics these three countries are aggressor countries, 
and collective security means an alliance to resist them, 

But Russell is on less certain ground when he continues 
his argument. It is the vital fact that England is not now ag 
vulnerable, but more vulnerable than other countries, which 
drives on Bertrand Russell to his preference on grounds of 
common sense and a desire for self-preservation for a national 
policy of pacifism. Why not like Denmark, be powerless, 
unenvied, without the economic benefit of our colonies perhaps, 
but also without the far greater burden of armaments ? 

Why not indeed ? Why, except that the Old Adam which 
Mr. Russell found stirring in himself over the Spanish civil 
war, stirs more often and more ‘strongly in the limbs of a 
majority of common men? And, that being the fact, ought not 
Mr. Russell to push his realism and his devastating analysis 
one step further? He can ask with effect what good a 
‘** victory > would be by one ruined country over another, or 
whether collective security really means peace ; but he should 
ask, too, whether pacifism itself means peace. And he should 
answer this question in accordance with principles of self- 
preservation. For that is his criterion, and he has no right to 
be fanatical about his cause, for he has rightly condemned 
fanaticism for any cause, however good. 

It is not common sense to advocate pacifism, knowing, as 
Mr. Russell must know, that it will never become the national 
policy, for these reasons. First on principles of self-preser- 
vation the individual pacifist knows—Mr. Russell says so— 
that he will be imprisoned and probably tortured and shot 
when the next war begins. Unless the pacifist knows that his 
policy will actually avert the war he therefore has no reason 
on a basis of self-preservation for advocating this policy. 

But he knows—Mr. Russell admits—that individual 
pacifism will not immediately succeed. The result of advocat- 
ing pacifism will be twofold. It will weaken the country that 
tolerates it, and promote Fascism to resist it. Thus, however 
desirable pacifism may be as an ultimate national policy, 
had Mr. Russell continued his logic and applied it to his 
own belief, he might have found that it was less rational than 
he supposed. The gesture of pacifism is magnificent, at least 
as heroic as the battlefield, but no less futile. 

TAN Bowen, 


The Progress of South Africa 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Vol. VIII. 
South Africa. General Editors, A. P. Newton and E. A. 


Benians; Advisor in South Africa, Eric A. Walker. (Cambridge 

University Press. 42s.) 
Tus bulky volume of 1,000 pages will long prove an 
invaluable vade mecum for those interested in South Africa. 
It is not of course, as all those familiar with these Cambridge 
histories must be well aware, a book to be read as a whole, 
but it is one to be relied upon as a quarry of information 
on almost every aspect of South African history from the 
dim past to the present day. It is the work of many 
authors, each a specialist and each naturally with his own 
personal views, and it must be admitted that the editors and 
advisor have shown much skill in dovetailing the various 
sections together and above all in securing an impartiality 
and tolerance of outlook often absent in South African 
histories. 

No reviewer perhaps could be expected, within the limited 
time in which the public expects to be informed of the merits 
or demerits of a recently published book, to give an exhaustive 
criticism of so vast and manifold a work as this. The most 
that can be usefully undertaken is to dwell on one or two 
points that may be of general interest. One of these 
undoubtedly is the progress of South Africa constitutionally, 
politically and materially during the last quarter of a 
century since the Union was inaugurated. At the time 
it seemed to all a bold, to some even a very questionable 
experiment, to bring together under a unitary govern- 
ment four separate colonies divided by questions of race, 
language, economics, and with their separate traditions and 
loyalties on such vital matters as native policy and relations 
with Great Britain. The experiment seemed all the bolder since 
the Fathers of the Constitution—few of whom are still with 
us—abandoned -all-the safeguards for particularism adopted 
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The 
Twelve Months 


BY LLEWELYN POWYS 
with wood engravings by 
ROBERT GIBBINGS 





Twelve essays on the months of the year, in the exquisite prose of 
EARTH MEMORIES. With over 25 woodcuts by Robert Gibbings. Special signed 
edition of 100 copies, £2.2.0. Ordinary edition, 10/6. 


ready December Ist. 





North of North Cape DUDLEY V. TALCOTT 


The arctic adventures of the Norkap II. A quite exceptional travel book. 
‘Only very seldom does a book really convey experience. Some have this 
singular gift, and Dudley Talcott is one of them.’ New YORK HERALD TRIBUNE. 
Illustrated with over eighty drawings, photographs and maps. 15/-. 


The Anatomy of Murder 
DOROTHY L. SAYERS * FRANCIS ILES * HELEN SIMPSON ° E. R. PUNSHON 


JOHN RHODE *° MARGARET COLE ° FREEMAN WILLS CROFTS 


Seven actual murders retold and critically considered in the light of modern 
knowledge. ‘The publishers are to be congratulated. It is fascinating.” 
HAROLD NICOLSON (DAILY TELEGRAPH) 8. 6 


Sir Travers Humphreys BECHHOFER ROBERTS 
‘He is concise, he writes English, and he is never melodramatic. He has told 
his story with discretion.’ times itr. supe. ‘This most readable book.’ 
HOWARD SPRING (EVENING STANDARD) 


Honest George Moneck J. D. GRIFFITH DAVIES 
‘Closely written, well proportioned and scholarly. His accounts of the 
Restoration and of Monck’s position at the time of the Fire are particularly 
valuable.” ARTHUR BRYANT (OBSERVER). 12/6 


For Members Only peter arno 


A magnificent collection of Arno’s recent work— -. 
a worthy successor to his PARADE and CIRCUS. 
In fact bigger—and better. 10/6 


The Primrose Path open NAsH 
Illustrated by SOGLOW > 


‘Nash is nuts, but he is nuts with genius’. Here 
is a volume of his best and latest rhymes—quite 
mad, but priceless—and illustrated by Soglow. 6/- 
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FOR CHILDREN: 


A Pony for Jean The Real Sky-Blue 


JOANNA CANNAN BELA BALAZS 

A charming, personal story of a child and A delightful fantasy about a paint that 
her pony, with first-class pencil drawings made real skies, including thunderstorms. 
by an Exmoor artist, Anne Bullen. 8/6 Illustrated by Mary Shillabeer. 3/- 
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by Australia and even most of those retained by Canada, and 
boldly sought an example in the close unitary constitution 
adopted by England and Scotland for Great Britain. How 
surprisingly successful this whittling away of local rights and 
this consolidation of a South African nation has been in practice 
may here be studied in the admirable chapters by Mr. Malan, 
himself a delegate at the Union Convention, and Mr. Mandel- 
brote. Mr. Malan himself suggests one reason why South 
Africans generally were more ready to accept the behests of a 
centralised and authoritative government than some of the 
other dominions would have been. When Union was formed 
Natal, he points out, had had but a comparatively short 
experience of responsible government, while the two former 
republics had been accustomed to the authority of the head of 
the State very little limited by representative institutions. 
Similarly Mr. Mandelbrote lays stress on the much greater 
readiness of South Africans than would be the case with us to 
admit arbitrary actions by the government in order to meet 
special emergencies; even “ judges,’ he remarks, ‘‘ were too apt 
to remember the old tag salus reipublicae suprema lex, and to 
forget one equally cogent, fiat justitia ruat coelum.” |. Of Botha 
too, great man as he was, it is told that nothing upset him 
more than opposition to his policy in Parliament; used to 
Kruger’s methods in the Transvaal he tended to think that 
his decisions as head of the government should be accepted 
throughout the Union with little criticism by its representa- 
tives. Even the slender safeguard for the particularist 
liberties and habits of the former colonies provided by the 
Provincial Councils appears to have aroused no affection ; 
and in the exercise of their powers, limited as they are by the 
overruling power of the central authority, they have ‘ failed,” 
says the same writer, “to gain much public support or 
sympathy.” But at any rate under the Union the prosperity 
and the solidarity of South Africa have increased enormously, 
as Professor Plant makes abundantly clear in his excellent 
chapter on * Economic Development 1795-1921.” It is true 
that the differences between English and Afrikander citizens 
have not entirely disappeared, but even in that respect a grow- 
ing sense of common national interests and of a common 
national pride is patent to anyone re-visiting South Africa after 
twenty-five years’ absence. What differences there are turn 
chiefly on the language question, especially in relation to the 
vehicle for instruction in the schools. But after all we, not so 
long ago, had somewhat similar differences as to the teaching 
of religion in the schools, differences which for long seemed 
insoluble, In our case good sense has in the long run found a 
fair solution : in South Africa also, with the growing preoccu- 
pations about more important questions, it is probable that 
South Africans will soon not worry so much about the pre- 
eminence of Dutch or English in their schools. 

The other point specially worthy of note is the native 
problem. On this matter the Cambridge history is parti- 
cularly rich and suggestive, not only in the sections specially 
devoted to it, but also in other chapters of a more general his- 
torical nature, for throughout South African history the natives 

re always either in the background or, more often, in the fore- 

ground. Not so long ago, it is true, as Mr. Hofmeyr says about 
the Union convention, “ the native problem was constantly 
in men’s minds, but it was regarded almost entirely as a 
problem of defence.” Today, on the other hand, he adds, 
South Africans are beginning to realise that ‘‘ the abiding 
question is that of the relations between white man and 
coloured man.” 


Far the most interesting chapter on this problem is that by 
Professor de Kiewiet entitled ** Social and Economic Develop- 
ments in Native Tribal Life,” all the more significant because it 
reflects a growing trend of study in the universities and 
of the most intelligent public outside them. He insists 
in this chapter that one of the most serious aspects of this 
problem is the desperate need of the natives for more land, 
of which, though over three times as numerous as_ the 
Europeans, they hold as their ovn only 14 per cent. of the 
total area. This is all the more serious if the present policy 
of isolating the natives on their own reserves, except when 
they are needed for labour on the mines, on the farms or 
for domestic service in the towns, is persisted in. The whole 
chapter should be carefully read and pondered for its wise 
and sympathetic attitude to the natives’ point of view. 


Basin WIL «us, 


—= 


The Complete Muscovite 


The Theory and Practice of Socialism. By John Strachey, 
(Gollanez. 103. 6d.) 
By Socialism Mr. Strachey means the doctrine of Lenin, 
Perhaps he would himself say that he meant’ the doctrine of 
Marx. But Marx’s teachings, like those of some earlicr Hebrew 
prophets, have proved susceptible of more than one inter. 
pretation. To complete the Biblical analogy, you might say 
that Marx and Engels form for Mr. Strachey an Old Testa, 
ment. Their scriptures are much to be venerated, for they 
are verbally inspired; but the key to them lies in a New 
Testament, which consists of Lenin’s. Of one of the latter 
Mr. Strachey observes in his Bibliographical Appendix that 
** No one who has not mastered this book can understand the 
pore in which he liv es.” (Poor Marx, who never lived to 

read it !) j 

Stating the same thing in another way, the Socialism put 
forward here is not the creed of what are known as the 
Socialist parties of Europe, but that of what are known as its 
Communist parties. In attempting “to say plainly what 
the working-class movement of the world is striving for,” 
Mr. Strachey tacitly assumes that it can only genuinely 
strive for what Lenin said it must. Any other strivings on 
its part (and he cannot help seeing that there are a good 
many) are for him bastard, and Labour leaders responsible 
for them are guilty of a sort of moral and intellectual adultery, 
All the reformist Socialists before and after the War come 
more or less under this condemnation—indeed, nearly all 
the politicians whom the general public thinks of as Socialist 
at all. 

It must be very comforting to be so entirely convinced 
about the truth of any creed as Mr. Strachey is about that of 
Russian Bolshevism, or rather (for there are Bolshevists and 
Bolshevists) of Moscow Governmental orthodoxy. Nothing 
can tempt him from the official path. Some of us had thought; 
for instance, that a considerable contribution was made to 
the Russian revolution by Trotsky. But Trotsky’s name has 
fallen under a cloud in the Kremlin. Mr. Strachey therefore 
does not mention him save in a single passage, where his 
doctrine of the need for world revolution is stated in order to 
be condemned. Conversely, the language used about Stalin 
is lyrical. He takes “ rank as one of the decisive figures in 
history.” The notable policies adopted in Russia since 
Lenin’s death are assumed to be the fruit of his individual 
thinking and decision—a view which some well-informed 
people would challenge. 

Orthodoxy of this out-and-out kind comes most easily to 
people who are not very clever. But Mr. Strachey is a clever 
writer, and the interplay between his rigid view and his agile 
mind makes his book undeniably interesting. It also tends to 
give its arguments the flavour which in England (perhaps 
unjustly) is called jesuitical. Many instances of this could be 
given. For example, in order to show that the British Labour 
leaders, who since Marx’s time have pursued reforms eonstitu- 
tionally instead of organising a violent revolution, have failed 
of their purpose, he has to argue that the British working 
class has not gained very materially in that period. He 
begins by briefly acknowledging certain gains and then seeks 
to wipe them out of the reader’s mind by multiplying pages 
about Sir John Orr’s report on nutrition. He winds up by 
saying that “the lot of the great majority of those who in a 
‘apitalist society live by selling their ability to labour has 
always been, and still is, wnendurable” (our italies), Could 
any sentence more certainly convict its writer of bookish 
ignorance about the real conditions and temper of English 
working-class life? ‘*‘ Unendurable”! Mr. Strachey really 
ought to get down to the English workman in his home and at 
his hobbies ; he might learn a great deal. 

But that is not the main point. No wise person will neglect 
Sir John Orr’s findings, but equally he will not twist them. 
Anyone of sixty, who has had forty years’ knowledge of 
British working-class conditions, will, if he casts back his 
memory without prejudice, recognise the revolutionary 
improvement in them which reform” policies have brought 
about in that period. Housing, clothing, cleanliness, leisure, 
education, recreation, participation in public life, medical 
care, sobriety, compensation for accidents, insurance against 
illness and unemployment, old age pensions-—in all those 
respects (and the list is far from exhaustive) the change has 
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been a transformation. And the remarkable thing is that it is 


a transformation on top of a transformation, and that if forty - 


years ago you had invited a comparison between 1896 and 
1856, you would have got a similar showing to wonder at then. 
As to food, never have the necessities of life taken a smaller 
place in the average working-class family budget. A real 
danger is that some overdo the disproportion, and for the sake 
of a roomier home, or for what Mr. Strachey calls circenses, 
spend too little on panis. Yet even in diet there has been 
much progress. 

If Mr. Strachey deceives himself almost wilfully about the 
facts of working-class life, so does he about those of working- 
class organisation. Writing apparently last August, he speaks 
of the ‘‘ remarkably strong current of opinion in favour of the 
accomplishment of the unity of the British working-class 
movement by the acceptance of the British Communist 
Party’s recent application for affiliation to the Labour Party.” 
Since then the Trade Union Congress and the annual conference 
of the Labour Party have each had Communist applications 
before them, and registered the very opposite of a strong 
current of opinion in their favour. Of course the paid 
Communist propaganda had been trying to create one by 
pretending that it existed. But the fact remains that British 
trade unionism, which is a movement created by the workers 
themselves, and not, like Russian Communism, foisted on 
them by middle-class intellectuals, is in no mood to abdicate 
before the latter. Nor while the British workers enjoy 
standards of life and liberty so very much higher than the 
Russian, would it be plausible for it to do so. 

R. C. K. Ensor. 


Gladstone Letters 


Gladstone to his Wife. Edited by A. Tilney Bassett. (Methuen. 
15s.) 

Tue letters of some men are interesting because they are 
deliberate works of art, a means to self-expression by writers 
who wish to put on record some truth or experience that 
they value. Few of Gladstone's letters to his wife or his 
father have importance in this sense. Gladstone was not 
thinking, when he wrote the letters collected in this volume, 
of anybody but the person whom he was addressing directly. 
But as the events or the scenes or the characters he described 
were important or significant, either in themselves or in 
relation to his own character and career, these letters are 
fascinating reading for persons of whom he was not thinking 
at all when he wrote them. Mr. Tilney Bassett, who intro- 
duces the volume with an interesting account of Gladstone’s 
methods as a letter-writer, has edited the series with the 
greatest care, enabling the reader to catch all the allusions 
and to follow the argument or description with no trouble 
to himself. 

The great mass of the letters are written to Mrs. Gladstone, 
but Mr. Bassett has wisely included letters to his father and 
his brother from Eton and Oxford. Almost his first letter 
reveals Gladstone’s interest in expenditure, for he writes to 
say that he is cheated over the price of his tea at Eton and 
that he would like in future to take his tea with him from 
home. He describes two funeral services at Eton ; one, that of 
young Ashley, brother of Shaftesbury, who was killed after 
a fight of two hours with Londonderry’s nephew. The two 
mourners were Ashley’s tutor and the surgeon, for not a 
single relation came to Eton to be present. Ashley’s father 
was of course a strange and morose man, as we know from 
Shaftesbury’s diaries. The other funeral service was that of 
the Duke of York, and Gladstone gave a lively criticism of 
the sermon preached by the Provost : 


‘“In one place-he mentioned ‘the prudence and vigilance of 
our excellent headmaster ’—or uttered words to that effect 
when, as far as I could judge, he was almost laughing. Indeed, it is 
generally understood that there is no love lost between them.” 





These letters, giving the impression or judgement of the 
moment, throw some sidelights on persons who affected 
Gladstone’s mind or his career in one way or another. The 
fascination and repulsion that he felt for Disraeli are vividly 
revealed : 

** Disraeli showed the marvellous talent that he has for summing 
up with brilliancy, buoyancy and comprehensiveness at the close 
of a debate. You have heard me speak of that talent before when 
I have been wholly against him; but never, last night or at any 
other time, would I go to him for conviction but for the delight 


ey 
of the ear and the fancy. Dizzy’s speech on Friday was not good ag 
a.speech ; wordy, ill-arranged, omitting many things that were 
necessary, or proper to be introduced, and full of trumpery matter 
that would have been better omitted. But all this signifies little. 
in a moral point of view it was not less disgusting and repulsive 
than the former one.” 

Dizzy’s next speech, though equally wicked, was a great 
performance : : 

“ Disraeli rose at 10.20 and from that moment I was, of course, on 

tenterhooks except when his superlative acting and brilliant oratory 
from time to time absorbed me—and made me quite forget that 
I had to follow him, . . . I am told he is much stung by what J 
said. 1 am very sorry it fell to me to say it. God knows I had 
no wish to give him pain and really with my deep sense of hig 
gifts I would only pray they might be well used.” 
Gladstone’s relations with Manning, their close friendship 
and their estrangements, were an important element in his 
life, and these letters add some interesting touches to other 
accounts. In January, 1843, Gladstone writes : 

“ This morning I have discussed with Manning the whole subject 
of the practicability of any measure to arrest the inclination to 
Romanism or at least to disclaim all disposition either to discourage 
it or to treat it as a light evil.” 

Two years later he wrote: , 

‘Of all the men we have in the Church of England Manning 
is the one to take the lead—he has not exactly Newman’s peculiar 
gifts, but he has one which for a long time, not less than six or seven 
years, I have not been able to find in it or his immediate friends 
—namely, wisdom.” 

In 1850 he consulted Manning about his own position : 

‘*T have been talking over these matters with Manning and J 

found him to be of the opinion which is deliberately mine, namely, 
that it is better that I should not be the head or leader even of 
my own contemporaries—that there are others whose position 
is less embarrassed and more favourable and powerful, particularly 
from wealth or both.” 
He goes on to say that three or four years earlier he had 
thought that the first place might fall to him when the older 
men went, but that he had now made up his mind that 
Lincoln or Herbert would be more suitable : 

‘*T have viewed the matter very dryly, and so perhaps you 
will think I have written on it.” 

Perhaps the most striking letter in this volume is the 
letter Gladstone wrote to his wife from Baden in October, 
1845 : 

**T have a growing belief that ] shall never be able to do much 
good for the Church in Parliament (if at all) except after having 
seemed first a traitor to it and being reviled as such. I mean that 
it is now for the highest interest of the Church to give gold for 
freedom—but there are many who will not allow the gold to be 
touched even though they value freedom, and so many more who 
will have the Church to keep all the gold that it may be the price 
and the pledge of her slavery. Ireland, Ireland! that cloud in 
the west, that coming storm, the minister of God’s retribution 
upon cruel and inveterate and but half-atoned injustice. Ireland 
forces upon us these great social and great religious questions— 
God grant that we may have courage to look them in the face 
and to work through them. Were they over—were the path of 
the Church clear before her as a body able to take her trial before 
God and the world upon the performance of her work as His organ 
for the recovery of our country—how joyfully would I retire from 
the barren, exhausting strife’ of merely political contention. I 
do not think that you would be greatly sorrowful. As to ambition 
in the ordinary sense, we are spared the chief part of its temptations.” 
Twenty-five years later he sought to solve that problem 
by giving freedom to the Irish Church, and after banishing 
political economy to Saturn by two great efforts of his power 
and will, he spent most of his time torn between a final 
struggle for justice and the longing to retire from barren 
strife to the life of contemplation described by Bacon as 


casting beams upon society. J. L. Hamuoxp 


Strategy and Economics 
War and Trade in the West Indies, 1739-1763. By Richard 


Pares. (Clarendon Press. 25s.) 
No one who has made any serious study of the wars and 
their campaigns in the West Indies can have failed to be 
struck with the fact that complete understanding of their 
naval and military operations is impossible without know- 
ledge of the economic element in the problems. Govern- 
ment policy in these wars was affected, i? not even dictated, 
by the value of the West Indian trade and the interests of 
those influential bodies, the merchants and __ planters. 
Strategical policy was profoundly affected by the interests 
of these bodies, and, in the actual campaigns, the efforts 
of the naval and military commanders were influenced by 
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the attitude of the planters themselves regarding the con- __ 


quest of the Freneh ‘islands:~ The word ‘ patriotism ”’ had 
its own meaning for -the- colonists. It- was not without 
reason that Lord Hardwicke observed of the planters : ‘* They 
have but one point of view, which is how it may affect their 
particular interest: and they wish all cclonies destroyed 
but that wherein they are particularly interested in order to 
raise the market in order to raise their own commodities.” 
Similarly, in Rodney’s view, the planters were divided 
between avarice and fear over the question of the capture 
of the French base, Martinique. If Martinique were kept 
it would become a competition with themselves, forcing 
them to lower the price of their sugar: if it were returned 
to France it would again become a menace to their own 
possessions in a future war. 

Sir Julian Corbett never failed to point out that war is 
rarely waged upon a clean state. However greatly it might 
be wished to do that which the dictates of ** pure” strategy 
demand, the considerations of policy and economies invariably 
cut across the lines of naval and military strategy and deflect 
them. Mr. Pares’s admirable and comprehensive study of 
the two wars in the West Indies with which he deals affords 
an ample series of impressive illustrations of this truth. 
Sir John Fortescue had many hard and well justified words 
to say about the conduct of the planters. “It is really 
difficult,” he wrote of the operations in St. Kitts in 1782, 
**to speak with patience of the behaviour of the detestable 
little oligarchy of planters in that island. But for their 
treachery the French troops would probably have been 
captured to a man.” ‘The sea commanders had frequent 
cause to complain of the behaviour of the local assemblies 
in a multitude of ways which hampered the navy in the 
efforts it was making for their own protection. 

To complain is easy. What is important is to under- 
stand why Ministers in London and planters in the sugar 
islands acted in the manner they did. Mr. Pares unravels 
the tangled skein of influences which affected the conduct 
of both. He shows the impossibility of isolating the naval 
and military operations from the political and economic 
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elements which were, fundamentally, the causes of the Wars, 


and whieh could never be left out of account. in choosing 


the spots against which military effort should be directed, 
and, finally, which were the deciding factors in determining 
the local assemblies’ attitude towards co-operation. 

While Mr. Pares makes no attempt to describe either the 
campaigns or the battles, he brings out with an admirable 
clearness the influence of the administrative factors—the 
different conditions which governed the defence policy in 
these oversea possessions, the questions of bases and supplies, 
the effects of climate and the seasons of the year, the needs 
of refitting and the facilities which each navy possessed, 
His chapter on Naval Strategy in the French wars shows 
an insight and an understanding of the problem of the 
defence of trade more complete than that of any previous 
writer: and though it deals with a war conducted with 
sailing ships, with tardy means of communication of orders 
and intelligence, it brings out all the main principles which 
govern that naval problem in the changed conditions of the 
twentieth century. We are sometimes inclined to speak of 
the interdependence of international commerce as a noyel 
phenomenon. How far it is from being modern Mr. Pares 
abundantly shows in his chapters on the neutral traders 
and trade with the enemy. This is an excellent book. 

H. W. Ricusenp, 


The Day of the Brahmin 


The Flowering of New England, 1815-1865. By Van Wyck 
Brooks. (Dent. 15s.) 

THe late Edward Channing of Harvard had many of the 
qualities of his famous family, and he had one Bostonian atti- 
tude highly developed; as surely as any contemporary of 
the first Oliver Wendell Holmes, he believed that Boston was 
the hub of the universe. So he wrote, without a smile, in his 
admirable history of the United States, that the literary 
achievement of the period covered by Mr. Brooks “ in poetry, 
in fiction and in history, stands apart—it is without an equal 
since the days of Shakespeare, Francis Bacon and John 
Milton.” It is true that he added a few New Yorkers and a few 
years to the assets assembled by Mr. Brooks, but in the main 
he is passing judgement on the same men a ic on the same 
books. It is, perhaps, the first tribute that Mr. Brooks carns, 
that he makes a non-American reader smile a little less conti- 
dently at the professor’s confident judgement, for Mr. Brooks 
states with subtlety and power the case for the men of the 
generation that made of Boston and Concord and Cambridge 
(Mass.) places in which the human mind did indeed flower. 

The tone of Mr. Brooks’ narrative weuld have been, if not 
impossible, at any rate, derided ten years ago. No good, it was 
too confidently asserted, was coming out of the Puritan capital, 
no good, it was even more rashly asserted, had ever come out 


of it. Emerson could be used by the more erudite ™ anti- 
wowsers *” to knock down some dull professor who tested all 
art by moral standards, and whose moral standards were 


definable in so many yards of cloth for the mind or body. But 
that so eloquent, persuasive, urbane a presentation of the case 
not merely for Emerson but for such learned and laborious 
Brahmins as Ticknor, for the morally narrow and intellectually 
shallow James Russell Lowell should be the work of the 
author of The Ordeal of Mark Twain would have struck the 
unreflecting as absurd. 

But Mr. Brooks is not a convert; he is simply reaflirming 
what he had said ;_ he is finding in New England the qualities 
that then and since have helped to liberate the American 
mind. He has done it less by telling us what these 
men and women wrote, than what they were, and he has made 
us see what they were by a most skilful use of what the Jesuits 
vall “* composition of place.” Whether the art with which 
the physical landscape of New England is suggested will be 
fully appreciated by readers to whom Monadnock and Nahant, 
Brattle Street and Beacon Street are not even names 
may be doubtful, but the Concord that housed Emerson and 
Thoreau comes alive here and so, less vividly as is fit, do the 


houses of the towns, Salem and Cambridge, or the Boston 
office where Dana received his sailor clients. Indeed, it is 


perhaps better never to have seen modern Scollay Square, if 
one wishes to savour to the full the charm of that pale northern 
Theleme, Brook Farm, to which it was the. gate ! 
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The Nile: Life-Story of a River 
By EMIL LUDWIG 


The world-famous biographer now turns his attention to a river. From the 
landscape, the plants, the inhabitants, he is able to evolve a complete picture of 
the greatest of all rivers, the nucleus of the most ancient culture, and the source 
of Egypt’s life. I//ustrated. Ready on Tuesday. 16s. 


We, The Tikopia 


By RAYMOND FIRTH. A sociological study of kinship in primitive Polynesia. 
Illustrated. Ready on Tuesday. 30s. 


The Final Struggle 


COUNTESS TOLSTOY’S DIARY FOR 1910. With extracts from Leo Tolstéy’s 
diary for the same year. Translated, with an introduction by Aylmer Maude. 12s. 6d. 


“We Generally Shoot Englishmen” 


By R. O. G. URCH. An English schoolmaster’s five years of adventure in Moscow 
(1915-1920). Illustrated. Ios. 6d. 


A Traveller Among the Farms 


By FREDA DERRICK. A record of the village craftsmen, of the miller, the blacksraith, 
the wheelwright and other old country trades. Jilustrated. Country Books, No. 3, 6s. 


Towards Peace of Mind 


By KARL M. BOWMAN. “A very admirable . . . set of discourses on the general 
purport of psychology.”—Nezw English Weekly. 6s. 


Mueh of Life is Laughter 


By HAROLD E. GORST. Reminiscences. “‘ A book of the rollicking variety... . 
His stories are as crisp as young seaweed.”—Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. los. 6d. 


Mathematies for the Million 
By LANCELOT HOGBEN 


“ My deliberate opinion is that it . . . should be read by every intelligent youth 
from 15 to 90 who is trying to get the hang of things in this universe.” 

—H. G. WELLs. 
“ Buy this book! . . . Once the immediate necessities of life have been secured 
no money can be better expended than on buying this book.” —GEOFFREY GORER, 
in Time and Tide. [Illustrated by J. F. HORRABIN. 12s. 6d. 
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But Mr. Brooks has not left his picture all background. 
His men come alive (or as much alive as they did in life) and 
most of them had one principle of life in them, more vital 
than that appetite for books which they owed to their Brah- 
minical ancestors, they were ‘“‘come-outers.”” Even the sociable 
or snobbish Dr. Holmes was a tilter at windmills; even Jared 
Sparks, for all his timidities as an editor, was a liberator on a 
small seale. These men freed some Americans from chains worn 
thin by time. No doubt it will be said this is noteworthy, but 
it is important for America rather than for us. Such a judge- 
ment could be passed on most of these once shining figures, but 
not on ail. In parts of Hawthorne, of Emerson, of Thoreau, the 
long moral manuring of the Puritan colony really justified 
itself in flowers that some may despise as mere “ gleanings of 
a northern shore trod by no tropic feet,’ but flowers that are 
not yet dead. Mr. Brooks breaks off his masterly study (in 
which only a few slips will irritate the pedantic) with the 
symbolic figure of Lowell linking the great days of Boston to the 
decline when Mark Twain was castrated by his wife and 
Howells. But even then, Boston was not quite sterile or con- 
formist nor Harvard a mere country or business club. It 
was fitting that a political prisoner in the late War should 
start the Harvard Club of Sing Sing. Thoreau would have 
approved without a smile, and even conservative and patriotic 
Dr. Holmes with a wry one. It is said that the Doctor’s great 
son in his extreme old age continued to be an admirer of the 
art of Miss Anne Corie, greatest of strip-teasers. If it is true, 
it was worthy of that cheerful anatomist his father and of the 
real Boston contempt for the conventions. It was a wise 
Boston woman who said that the city could not be destroyed 
by the Spanish fleet, since it was not a place but a state of 
mind. That state of mind has never wholly died out, and it is 
at least as much alive as is the spirit of Jefferson in the South, 
that golden land of the neo-agrarians. What the Boston, the 
New England mind was like at its best, Mr. Brooks insinuates 
in these elaborately wrought chapters. It is a pleasing and 
inspiriting story, even if you think that the New England mind 
will know no second spring. > Ww. Sees, 
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Exploring at Seventy 


Big Horse’s Flight. By Sven Hedin. (Macmillan. 21s.) 


Tue outlandish is seldom the topical, and when Dr. Hedin 
first set foot on Central Asian soil (or what passes for soi] 
in those unfriendly wastes) his remarkable travels bore fruits 
related rather to the past than to the present. For the British, 
it is true, bugbears in Cossack coats thronged the passes of 
the Himalayas ; but the Swedes can take only an academie 
interest in Imperialism and the rivalries it provokes. In 
those days Dr. Hedin explored and exhumed, harking back 
over centuries and pushing forward over mountain ranges, 
but turning few stones which sheltered extra-scientific reper- 
cussions. Today it is different. 

Dr. Hedin was one—-and easily the most distinguished— 
of the very few foreigners who saw something of the civil 
war in Sinkiang in 1933-34, It was a curious war. Its setting 
was a Chinese province the size of France, heterogencously 
populated, geographically freakish, and traditionally addicted 
to violence. It: was a war provoked by misrule, exacerbated 
by religion, and won (in the last analysis) by clandestine mili- 
tary intervention on the part of the U.S.S.R. A sideshow, 
but a bloody one: bloody in the Spanish rather than the 
Abyssinian style, an arena rather than a butcher's shop. 
Its hero, or at least the most arresting of its villains, was the 
25-year-old Tungan general, Ma Chung-ying. ‘* Ma’ means 
* horse ’’ in Chinese, if you pronounce it in such a way as to 
avoid its various other meanings ; and the rebel commender- 
in-chief has provided Dr. Hedin with his title. 

Entering Sinkiang by way of Mongolia in February, 1934, 
Dr. Hedin and his companions (they were 15 assorted Swedes, 
Chinese and Mongols and they travelled in lorries) found 
themselves at Hami, in country stripped and ravaged by the 
Tungans. The main body of Ma’s troops were investing the 
provincial capital, Urumchi, and Dr. Hedin’s mission—given 
him by the Central Government at Nanking—assumed at 
onee, and retained throughout, the attributes of a: forlorn 
hope ; his party was unable to carry out any of the surveying 
which was to have made possible the construction of a motor 
road along Marco Polo’s trail. 


They had, by way of recompense, plenty of adventures. 
The rebel leader Dr. Hedin never met in person, but the 
expedition (apparently without being aware of the relationship) 
doctored his half-brother Ma Ho-san, now commander-in-chief 
of the Tungan armies at Khotan. Ma Chung-ying’s forces, 
worsted by a Russian mechanised column and demoralised by 
Soviet bombing planes, were soon in retreat towards Kashgar ; 
and Dr. Hedin’s position on their line of flight was delicate in 
the extreme. His lorries were impounded at Korla, and Korla 
was bombed. But worse was to follow. The Tungans direly 
needed transport, and when Dr. Hedin protested against the 
commandeering of his lorries he found himself, after being 
roughly handled, looking down the muzzles of a_highly- 
strung firing party. He yielded to force, and suffered thereafter 
much anxiety over the fate of his Swedish and Mongol drivers, 
who were thus borne away on the tide of the Tungan rout. 
Their eventual escape will excite the admiration of all who 
knew the kind of people and the kind of situation they had to 
deal with. Hill and Séderbom, the Swedes, belong to a select 
band of adventurers whose legendary exploits in Mongolia 
and North China occasionally filter through to the dinner- 
tables of Peking. The sons of missionaries, brought up to 
speak Chinese better than their native tongue, they roam the 
border country on unlikely enterprises, and are skilled in the 
rough diplomacy which in those regions gets you—as nothing 
else can——what you want. They flattered Ma and made him 
laugh, so that in the end he chivalrously released them— 
with their lorries, which were very precious to him—from 
his service. On parting, according to Hill, the scourge of 
Central Asia * declared that he had never had such fun in 
his life.” 

KXorla, meanwhile, had fallen to the troops from Urumchi, 
and Dr. Hedin was now a prisoner of the opposite side. 
His captors—a force, apparently, of mixed Soviet and White 
Russian cavalry—were polite but suspicious. Eventually, 
however, they decided that he was harmless, and he received 
permission to take his party down the desert to Lop Nor. 
At this point his narrative comes tantalisingly to an end, for 
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THREE D 


“ The ideal book of reminiscences.”—Sunday Times. 
Second Impression. 








J. T. GREIN 
By HIS WIFE (Michael Orme) 


“Finely discriminating.”—Sunday Times. “A history 
not only of her husband's life but of the new ideas 
and forces; of capital value for students of drama.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 14 Illustrations. 10s, 6d. net. 


HORATIO BOTTOMLEY 
By S. THEODORE FELSTEAD 


A penetrating study of a man who might have been 

a great Englishman but succeeded only in being a 

gigantic swindler. “ Many amusing anecdotes.”—Star, 
With 12 Illustrations. 10s, 6d. net. 


SCRAMBLES AMONGST 
THE ALPS 


3y EDWARD WHYMPER. A_ new edition 
revised, with additional material, by H. E. G. 
Tynpate. This famous book is one of the classics 
of British mountaineering, and is as fresh to-day 
as it was in pioneering days. With 108 IIlus- 
trations and 5 Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 











THE KING’S CROWNING 
By The REV. CANON R. H. MURRAY 


“Charming and significant.’—7/e Times. 


The complete history of and guide to the English 

Coronation ceremonial which will be invaluable at the 

present time. Preface by the Dean of Westminster. 
With Illustrations. 3s. 6d, net. 





— Give Books for Christmas 








Recommended by the Book Society 


ESERTS 


By sl S. JARVIS, formerly Governor of Sinai. 


“T would not willingly spare a word.”—Punch. 
10s, 6d. net. 





SCOTT or tHe SHAN HILLS 
By G. E. MITTON (Lady Scott) 


“Extremely interesting.’—Evening News. 
“It is a really great book.”—J. L. McCallum, I.C.S. 
Burma (retired). 

With 27 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 15s. net. 


FROM RICHARDSON 


TO PINERO 
By Professor F. S. BOAS, M.A. 


“ No one else has written anything so well devised. 
It is good to find Pinero treated with the admiration 
and the respect that he deserves.”"—The Times. 

&s. 6d. net. 


SPANISH RAGGLE- 
TAGGLE 


By WALTER STARKIE. An essential book to 
read in view of the present Spanish situation. 
First cheap edition, 5s. net. 
** DON GYPSY, Dr. Starkie’s latest book, is almost 


as topical as the cables from Madrid. 10s. 6d. net. 








OUR PRINCESSES 
and their dogs 


By MICHAEL CHANCE 

A unique, informal, pictorial record of T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of York (with whose approval 

the book is published) and their family, and their dogs. With 26 pages of beautiful Photogravures. 
Second Impression before Publication. 2s. 6d. net. 








OUR SOVEREIGNS 


871—1936 
By OSBERT LANCASTER 


With a coloured portrait of every. monarch since 

Alfred the Great, taken from contemporary records 

of their features, and with a short account of the 

career of each and the outstanding events in each 
reign. 55 Coloured Plates. 5s. net. 


New 7/6 net Novels 





FORT IN THE JUNGLE 


By P. C. WREN. “A tale full of thrills and love 
and adventure.”—Daily Alwrror. 


THE FLAGG FAMILY 
By KATHLEEN NORRIS. “Lovely. The 
author has a great gift for charming invention.” 
—News Chronicle. 








SIR MONCKTON REQUESTS 
By MARGARET D’ARCY, author of “ Down 
the Sky.” “ Piquant and cunningly devised.”— 
Rateu Srravs in the Sunday Times. 


HIGH ADVENTURE IN DARIEN 
By ALLAN GOVAN. “Should be read by all 
Scots. It is, from the Scottish point of view, one 
of the most interesting publications of this year.” 

—Il eekly Scotsman. 


sf ¢)/) 7), V7) 


*® OSBERT LANCASTER'’S Progress at Pelvis Bay 
“is full of wit. I defy anyone to read this delightful 
little cameo without intense interest and ripe amuse- 
ment.”—Isis, 3s. 6d. net. 





% Read MICHAEL JOYCE'S satire on some perennial 


human foibles and diverting fable on the perils of 


success, Peregrine Pieram. 3s. 6d. net, 
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the tale of his further adventures is to be told in two subsequent 
volumes. 

Big Horse’s Flight is almost entirely free from the discreet 
flamboyance which has rather too lavishly illuminated some 
of Dr. Hedin’s recent publications. The author tells his 
exciting story modestly, and his readers may well marvel at 
the veteran who thinks nothing of celebrating his sixty- 
ninth birthday in a war-scarred desert. To students of 
Central Asian affairs the most intriguing feature of the book 
is Dr. Hedin’s calm acceptance of Soviet military and political 
intervention on Chinese territory. He chats with Red Army 
soldiers captured in battle ; he is bombed by Russian planes 
with Russian pilots ; and he makes no comment at all. He 
displayed a similar reluctance to talk politics on his return to 
Peking from Urumchi, and it seems likely that this considera- 
tion for the feelings of the Soviet-controlled régime in Sinkiang 
is dictated by Dr. Hedin’s wish to return to the Province. 


You can’t keep a good man down. Prerer FLEMING. 


Satire and Sensibility 


Fanny Burney. By Christopher Lloyd. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 


No one could reasonably have called Fanny Burney a mysteri- 
ous personage since her ‘ Early Diaries ’’ were added to the 
list of her published writings. 
course, to suppress whatever she thought best forgotten, for 
one reason or another. She did not wholly succeed ; and it is 
true that supplementary details of her own life, or of those she 
met, have been “appearing for the last twenty years.” 
They cannot in the end be said to have overthrown the old 
view of her, and Mr. Lloyd’s readers, while grateful for the 
frésh touches that he is enabled to give here and there, will 
hardly find the main merit of his work in them. The former 
outlines persist. Mr. Lloyd’s best strength is in his ready 
and pleasant narrative style, for which the long life of Fanny 
Burney supplies an excellent opportunity. 

It remains still the life of one who ‘lived to be a classic ” 
on the strength of her earliest literary performances and those 
only. There was to be no bright revival, as she became an 








OLYMPIA 


OLYMPIA, photographed by Walter Hege and 
described by Prof. Rodenwaldt, authors of The 
Acropolis, 1930. 94 magnificent plates of the 
famous Greek shrine and its marbles incompar- 
ably rendered. (21s.) 
“A magnificent album .. . a first-class text . . .“ihe 
photographs are expert and lovely.”-—Morning Post. 


The Locked 
Book 





Hamlet 


Mr. Granville - Barker's 


THE LOCKED BOOK, eagerly-awaited study of 
an exquisite anthology | HAMLET is in the press, 
made by Helen Granville- | gonstituting the Third 
Barker, collects allusions | Series of. Prefaces to 
to Angels from the litera- Shakespeare. (10s. 6d.) 


(3s, 6d.) 


RUPERT BROOKE 


“TWENTY POEMS I 

with Portrait. * net 
COMPLETE POEMS 5 
Also in Leather 8/6 & 10/6. - net 
SIDGWICK & JACKSON 
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Early Victorian, of that originality in fiction which had 
delighted ‘* the Colossus ” and Sir Joshua. Mr. Lloyd treats 
this state of affairs with great naturalness, neither working 
up an effect of deserted grandeur nor concealing the fact that 
there was a falling off. ‘* Mme. D’Arblay’s style shows q 
lamentable change from that of Fanny Burney.” But the 
whole story is not a mere literary life. Fanny Burney at 
Court has always been a somebody (whether she could or 
could not tie the bow of the Queen’s necklace) ; and Madame 
D’Arblay in the France of the decade before the peace of 
1814, an Englishwoman, married to a Royalist, has not lacked 
interest. In a quiet way, even after the heavy failure of the 
latest of her own publications—the Memoirs of her father 
Dr. Burney—she was somewhere on the London scene. Mp, 
Lloyd mentions her hailing young Disraeli’s promise, much 
to his delight, on the publication of Contarini Fleming, 
Almost to the date of her death a careful view of the female 
literary world in England could not omit her. 

The colour, the festivity and the action naturally belong most 
to her earlier life, and there Mr. Lloyd’s episodes and pictures 
are fullest. ‘* Everyone who has known Fanny as a girl wil] 
cry: To the devil with the authoress of Cecilia!” So he 
exclaims, provoked by Fanny’s niece, in his introduction— 
and though he has not allowed his spirits to fail when the direct 
zest of the young observer has sunk into the mazes of the 
famous style, when poor Fan’s inclination to prudery has 
become ‘Sa positive horror of personality in print,” his 
wittiest scenes come early on. The closing pages are animated 
by the spectacle of Mr. Croker booming away against the old 
lady and being in turn demolished by the bolts of Macaulay. 

Commenting on “the legend of Fanny’s egotism,” Mr. 
Lloyd allows himself to use the word ‘“ ill-bred” of Lady 
Llanover who, in editing Mrs. Delany’s correspondence 
(1862), wrote of Fanny’s increasing vanity after her Court 
appointment. Lady Llanover scarcely deserved that. par- 
ticular term, or to be called elsewhere ‘* the obscure aristocrat.” 
But in a work of the length of this biography, with so many 
figures to mention and facts to bring in, some small points 
will inevitably disturb some readers. Martin Burney was 
not honoured by Lamb with the dedication of ‘ Elia,” 
but of the ‘“ humbler prose’ in Lamb’s ‘* Works,” 1818. 
Christopher Smart’ seems not to have died in the King’s 
Bench Prison, but within the rules of that establishment— 
said to have been of the most lenient kind. There is an 
aspect of freedom about some dates and titles in Mr, Lloyd's 
list of References which almost suggests that he will occa- 
sionally Jet his own rules drift a little. But his book is by no 
means one of those which exalt the art of sketching the past 
speculatively above that of authoritative reconsiderings ; 
nor is it cynical where the central figure is concerned : 

* Bright spirits have arisen te grace the Burney name, 
And foremost she.” 
That is the note which he renews and sustains. 
EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


Practical Patriotism 
Honest George Monck. By J. D. Griffith Davies. 
12s. 6d.) 
Hero of the Restoration. By Oliver Warner. 


(Lane, 


12s. 6d.) 
THE term patriot has an accommodating elasticity. There 
is, in fact, a wide field of historical ambiguities where 
apostasy and patriotism would appear to be interchangeable 
terms. Perhaps the only reliable definition is exclusively 
political: a patriot is a man whose political behaviour is 
readily adapted to the service of the ruling party, and whose 
moral mutations are in every case conformable to the party 
standard. Patriotism may thus elude the common obliga- 
tions of conscience and of honour, justifying its own 
manocuvres by a totally immoral concern for mere political 
stability. Taken from this rational point of view, George 
Monck was a patriot. 

But we have to be on our guard against the perversities 
of the modern biographer whose aim, we may occasionally 
suppose, is not so much the discovery of truth as the light- 
hearted flashing of what is called ‘‘ a new light.’ In many 
cases this illumination does not originate in the discovery 
of important evidence, but in the brilliant and irresponsible 
mind ‘of the biographer. Moreover, in the present uncon- 
trollable torrent of biographies, the “ new light * is frequently 
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directed with a certain desperation of aim. It is becoming 
increasingly hard, even for the most industrious writer, to 
pick a subject who has not been exhibited at least half a dozen 
times within recent years. Thus, in the publisher's puff, we 
often find a direful blatancy or vehemence, assuring us that 
here, “ for the first time,” is the truth... 

These reflections will probably occur to any reviewer when 
he is presented with two books on the “ patriot” or the 
‘hero,’ George Monck. Categorical definitions of character, 
even in the limited field of personal experience, are generally 
unsafe. In the field of history, obscured by so many loyalties 
and hatreds, they are still more precarious. We could wish, 
indeed, that biographers were more concerned with bare 
evidence, and less concerned with their private opinions, no 
matter how honest those opinions may be. The intelligent 
reader likes to exercise his own judgement on the facts of 
the case, or on the features of a careful and unexaggerated 
portrait. 

Mr. Griffith Davies sets a fine example of scholarship and 
of industry in his well-constructed and interesting book. 
He has collected and arranged with uneommon skill the 
facts of Monck’s life; and he has, in general, avoided the 
perils of diagnosis and assertion. If the ‘ patriotism” of 
Monck remains problematical, we are at any rate provided 
by Mr. Davies with a frank display of all the main incidents 
of his career. Perhaps Mr. Davies would have been more 
convincing if he had refrained from an occasional solemn 
jauntiness of manner, a frisking in the academic robe. But 
he has succeeded admirably in putting together the pieces 
of a complex historical pattern, and his book will be of real 
value to the student. He is unquestionably right in con- 
sidering Monck primarily as a man of action and in saying that 
he was“ confused by the cross-currents of the political stream.” 
What we have to remember is Monck’s determination to 
keep himself and his fortunes afloat, let the currents flow 
as they pleased. The extremely cautious moves which 
brought him over to the side of the King reveal the calcu- 
Jating shrewdness of one who appeared so bluff and so 
“ honest ”’ in the view of the simple. There must have been, 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Author of ‘‘ Moral Man and Immoral Society.”’ 6s. net. 


**A remarkable and stimulating book.” 


—H. G. Wood in British Weekly. 


A BOOK OF PRAYERS FOR 
SCHOOLS 


A Collection of Services, Litanies and Prayers, Ancient 
and Modern, suitable for use in all assemblies of young 
people. Cloth. 400 pages. 6s. net. 


An indispensable book for teachers, parsons, club 
leaders, and all who are responsible for young people's 
worship. 


MAN AND HIS MAKER 

Science, Religion and the Old Problems 
By PERCY DEARMER, D.D., late Canon of 
Westminster 3s. 6d. net. 


This book represents the mature fruit of Dr. Dearmer’s 
thinking on some of the greatest problems confronting 
mankind. 


DEMOCRACY AND , 


REVOLUTION 
By LOUIS A. FENN 3s. 6d. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
With an Introduction by the Dean of Exeter 
‘There are a thousand points I would like to dis- 
pute with him. . . . But if anyone wants a thoroughly 
fresh, provocative and interesting book on present-day 
political problems | can recommend this one.” 
—Menchester Guardian. 
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in the character of George Monck, something which js also 
found in the character of the obscure Mr. Luke Robinson 
who slipped over with equal ease from the one party * 
the other. Mr. Davies provides a reprint of some interesting 
documents in the appendices to his book, and there is a 
first-rate Index. On the other hand, the Bibliography is 
lacking both in detail and in method. 

Mr. Oliver Warner's book is a relatively slight performange 
presented in an obviously popular form ; but it has engaging 
qualities of lucidity and of realisation’ And we are gratefyl 
to Mr. Warner for printing some delightful passages from 
George Monck’s own book on the training of soldiers, 

C. E. Vuriuiamy, 


A Skeleton at the Feast 


Dance of the Quick and the Dead. An Entertainment of the 
Imagination. With 16 illustrations, By Sacheverell Sitwell, 
(Faber. 15s.) ; 

Tis is by far the most ambitious book that Mr. Sitwell has 

written, and deserves the compliment of serious criticism, 

Though it has a certain structure suggested by the art of the 

showman, it is essentially a collection of ingenious conceits, 

curiosities of travel and of reading, meditations on the eecen- 
tric and the outrageous, in short, a book rather like Southey’s 

Doctor, with all the charm and fantasy of that great neglected 

work. Mr. Sitwell confesses openly that “* the chief problem 

before the author has been how to create for himself the 
opportunities he needed for the kind of writing that comes easy 
to him ”’—exactly the kind of problem that confronted 

Southey. But it is a very dangerous liberty to take, for there 

is little reason to suppose that the best kind of writing an 

author is capable of is the kind that comes easy to him. And 
though Mr, Sitwell can write a poet’s prose, richly charged 
with imagery and music, in gencral he writes far too loosely, 
too repetitiously, even ungrammatically. He can, in the 
short space of three lines, include three inconsistent rhythms; 

“Her spells of silence draw attention to the pallor of her face. 
She is older than he, or it is that she is ill, She might dc nearly 
thirty, and he must be twenty-five.” 

Sentences like the following, almost incoherent in_ their 

awkwardness, obscure his pages: 

“The heroine of ‘ Dolores’ was his only other woman friend; 

and while we may be sure that Swinburne will have celebrated 
such occasions with more than his usual libations of wine we must 
remember that she too, like Miss Siddal, was a lost.soul and that 
her love letters, like these few poems by Miss Siddal, are something 
lasting and permanent left over from an unhappy life.” 
The book, however, raises issues of more than stylistic: im- 
portance. Mr, Sitwell himself is aware—we might almost say 
uneasily aware—of these issues, and has written an introduc- 
tory chapter, which he calls ** A Picture of the Present,” for 
the purpose of dismissing them. These issues are summed up 
in the word dilettantism, a word which Mr. Sitwell docs not 
use. Mr. Sitwell knows as well as any of us that the present 
literary scene is divided into two camps. On the one side 
are those who assume that literature is a polite game to be 
indulged in by the rich—mainly by the rich—in their country 
houses, and by the poor in their garrets ;_ the only rule of the 
game being that you should turn your back on the present; 
or as Mr. Sitwell puts it : 

“ With the increase of knowledge, it is chiefly the things that 
have been taken away from us that must be restored. That they 
existed in the past, and that their effect upon men was general and 
profound, is of such universal truth that the proofs of it lie at 
the back of even the meanest intelligence. Yet it is not the past 
that must be recreated: it is past opportunities that must. be 
offered to us again. The pleasures of an older world must be a:lapted 
to our needs.” 

On the other side are those who believe that at whatever risk 

to its integrity literature must confront all the problems and 

anxieties of the present and look beyond these to the future. 

Mr. Sitwell thinks that we have had enough of experiment in 

the arts; he confidently assumes that “ we are witnessing 

the death agonies of experimental art.” He is too sensitive a 

critic not to be aware of the genius of Picasso, but he has 

waited in vain for what he calls the solid achievement of that 
painter’s maturity, a maturity prevented by “ the disquieting 
clamour ” of the Surrealists. In the same way “a consider: 
able composer like Ravel” has been ruined by “ the inanities 
of Les Six.” He laments the faet that “ painters of the 
advanced school have destroyed, One after another, all the 
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This list represents only a selection. 





For further particulars, write for 


our Christmas List, Autumn Catalogue, ard new illustrated catalogue 
of Children’s Books, which will be sent post free on request from 


10 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 


THE GARDENER’S COMPANION 
Edited by Miles Hadheld 
‘It is the best excuse for downing tools that 
I have come across for a long time.’—Dail, 
Express. 640 pages. 50 drawings by the 
Editor. [vp] Leather 10/6, Cloth 7/6 


THE MOTORIST’S COMPANION 
John Prioleau 
‘A necessary companion to every tour, and 
a delightful companion at the fireside.’ — 
THOMAS BURKE. 512 pages. 60 drawings by 
G. R. Worsdell.  [r] Leather 10/6, Cloth 7,6 


I TREMBLE TO THINK 

Robert Lynd 
A brilliant new volume of essays; 29 barbed 
and yet delicate shafts aimed at a rich variety 
of targets. Illustrated by Steven Spurrier. 6/- 


LETTERS FROM LIMBO 

Collected by Ernest Rhys 
A volume of hitherto unpublished letters from 
famous literary men. With 63 facsimiles. 10/6 


MEN, MOVEMENTS, AND MYSELF 
Lord Snell’s autobiography 
‘A model record of a remarkable life, full, 
varied, courageous.’—rimES. Illustrated. 18/— 


ENGLISH PANORAMA 
Thomas Sharp 


Development of the English scene described, 
town and country, and its future forecast. 
8o illustrations, plans, and diagrams. [P| 7,6 


BRUSH UP YOUR OWN 

LANGUAGE Guy Pocock 
English without tears—and with laughter. 
Illustrated. 2/6 


BRUSH UP YOUR WITS 
Hubert Phillips 


Puzzles and tests for everyone, from junior 
clerk to senior wrangler. /Ilustrated. 2'6 





All prices are net 


CRICKET 
D. R. Jardine 
An authoritative, original, and intimate study 
of a great game by the greatest of England’s 
post- War captains. This follows RUGBY 
FOOTBALL by Captain H. B. T. Wakelam, 
the opening volume in this new ‘Modern 
Sports’ series, Edited by Howard Marshall. 


With 75 action photographs, etc. [P] 6/- 


AU PETIT CORDON BLEU 


Dione Lucas and Rosemary Hume 
A galaxy of Parisian recipes for home and 
professional use. IIlustrated. [P] 7/6 
EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
Four new volumes: Letters of Byron, Introduc- 
tion by André Maurois; Cakes and Ale, by W. 
Somerset Maugham; .FEsther Waters, by George 
Moore; A Story Book for Boys and Girls, Edited 
by Guy Pocock. [P] 2,- each 


THE ALDINE BIBLE 
The fourth and final volume in the New 
Testament is now published, and contains 
Saint John, the Catholic Epistles, and Revela- 
tion. Set in the Joanna types; engravings by 
Eric Gill. [p] Leather 7/6, Cloth 5/- 


For Children 


BALLET SHOES 

Noel Streatfeild 
A novel of three children on the stage, a fascin- 
ating and authentic picture. Ilustrated. [p} 6/- 


NEW STORIES OF OLD THINGS 
E. Hugli-Camp 
Museums made interesting and exciting for 
young people. Over 60 illustrations. —_[v] 5/- 
TWO BOYS GO SAILING 
Conor O Brien 
A boat-sailing story of appeal to all young 


people who love the sea. Ilustrated.  [P] 6/- 


[p] Prospectus available 
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channels of their ancient prestige.” Landscape and portrait 
painting have perished, and true art, or all that is left of it, 
has retreated. to the Alpine villages of the Tyrol. ‘“ The arts 
must be studied, now, in their humble beginnings, where they 
can be the work of our own hands. It is our contention that 
they must be sought for in the mountains, for they are no 
longer in the places where past generations found them.” 
Such pre-raphaelitism is only possible, at this time of day, 
to one who ignores the fundamental social changes which are 
taking place before his eyes. The cause and justification of 
an experimental art is that we live in an experimental age, an 
age whose fires are breaking every mould and model inherited 
from the past. But Mr. Sitwell’s vision is in no sense apocalyp- 
tic; he is, on the contrary, imbued with an easy optimism. 
The Age of Leisure is at hand. ‘* The pall of smoke is already 
thinning upon the trees and fields; factories have their 
gardens and sports grounds: working hours. show a steady, 
if slow, reduction: in nearly every profession the certainty 
of a pension makes the saving of money unnecessary . . .” 
Before such a prospect the dilettante can rest content. There 
will be no problems to worry him ; only gardens and pavilions, 
clowns and ballets, the musie of Chopin and Tchaikowsky, and 
for added zest, the curious contemplation of the sadism of the 
past. A complicated nostalgia, a fancy that may range the 
visible and invisible worlds, eager in its festive riot: to experi- 
ence the thrill of the unexpected horror—in short, surrealism 
without tears. HERBERT READ. 


More About Marx 


Karl Marx. By Franz Mehring. 
Karl Marx: Man and Fighter. By Boris Nicolaievsky and 
Otto Maenchen-Helfen. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 
Tue first of these books, the publication of which is a tribute 
to the growing interest in Marx in this country, is a belated 
translation of the standard biography of Marx, which appeared 
in German in 1919, by the historian of the German Social- 
Democratic Party. The second has been written by two 
Social-Democrats, a Russian and a German, who are now 
living in exile, and is published for the first time in this 


(John Lane. 15s.) 



















































What Women have done with the Vote 


OUR FREEDOM 


and its results 
by 


FIVE WOMEN 
Edited by RAY STRACHEY 


Changes in Public Life - ELeaxor F. RATHBONE 
Changes in Law - - - - - - Erna REIss 
Changes in Employment - - Ray STRACHEY 
Changes in Sex Morality - - ALisoN NEILANS 
Changes in Social Life Mary AGNes HAMILTON 


Ex1zaBETH Bowen (New Statesman): “ Our Free- 
dom and its Results is a survey and an assess- 
ment. These five essays on change, on a 
revolution that was at once swift and gradual, 
complement one another ably without over- 
lapping. Historically, apart from its 
other excellences, Mrs. Strachey’s book is of 
value and should be honourably received.” 


Times Lit. Supp.: ‘* The authors of this book 
can speak with authority on the freedom of 
women. Three at least of them have spent 
their lives since early girlhood in struggling 
first to win, then to establish it... . It is a 
study which nobody who cares about the 
development of our human society should 
miss reading.” 


8s. 6d. net 
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English translation. The authors of both books are Marvists 
and ‘betray a prejudice in favour of their hero and againg 
his enemies which more impartial critics may think regrettable, 
But they are not bound by the canons of present-day Muscovite 
orthodoxy. Indeed, the present edition of Mehring’s biography 
contains an appendix by a Communist drawing attention 
to certain points on which Mehring’s “ attitude ” would 
be ‘‘ untenable today.” 

Marx’s life falls into three working periods. The first 
culminates in the Communist Manifesto of 1848, in his partigj- 
pation in the European revolution of that and the following 
year, and in his flight, at the age of 31, to London, where he 
lived for the rest of his life. The second period covers the 
next 15 years, during which he engaged in no public activity, 
but plunged into that long course of study which resulted in 
the writing of Das Kapital (though the first volume did not 
actually appear tili 1867). The third period began with the 
foundation of the First International in 1864 and coincided 
with the active existence of that organisation. The last 
10 years of Marx’s life, after the virtual collapse of the 
International in 1872, were a period of decline and increasing 
ill-health and added nothing to his achievement or his 
reputation. 

For the first of these periods, the work of Messrs. Nicolaievsky 
and Maenchen-Helfen may be said to have — superseded 
Mehring and indeed any other account of this part of Mary's 
career. They have extracted from the still unpublished 
Marx family archives and from other contemporary records 
every ounce of discoverable information about Marx’s birth, 
upbringing and earlier years ; and since every fact, important 
or trivial, about the development of a great thinker will 
interest posterity, they may claim to have performed a valuable 
service. More than this, they have what is surely a unique 
knowledge of the underworld of European polities and political 
thought during the years which preceded the revolution of 
1848—the years of the break-up of the Metternichean system 
of peace and autocracy. The police archives on one side, 
and the fugitive literature of news-sheets and pamphlets on 
the other, seem equally familiar to them; and the minor 
revolutionary figures of the age, from Weitling and Herwegh 
down to Marx’s obscurest associates, come to life in these 
pages. 

The next period, treated rather’ scantily by Messrs. 
Nicolaievsky and Maenchen-Helfen and more fully by Mehring, 
was in every respect the most distressing of Marx’s life. 
Grinding poverty, intolerable material conditions barely 
relieved by the constant generosity of Engels, the death of 
three of his children, and constant bickering, vindictive 
and undignified, with German fellow-exiles made these years 
a nightmare. Visits to the British Museum alternated with 
persistent enquiries to Engels in Manchester about conditions 
in the cotton industry (Engels was partner in a Bremen firm 
with a Manchester branch); and Das Kapiial was born oi 
this combined study of theory and practice. 

Marx was not one of the founders of the First International, 
but he took possession of it almost from the start. J.ondon 
remained, until the break in 1872, the scat of the General 
Council; and the real strength of the organisation lay in 
England. If Marx was its directing brain, its rank and file 
was drawn from the English trade unionists; and_ while 
Marx wanted to use it as an instrument of revolution, the 
Englishmen saw in it mainly a potential means of counter- 
acting the international policy of the employers, who always 
counted on importing foreign labour as a weapon to break 
strikes. The Paris Commune forced the revolutionary 
issue and drove a wedge into the artificial alliance between 
Marxism and English labour policy ; and this and the simul- 
taneous conflict between Marx and Bakunin brought about 
the final collapse. 

It is permissible to speculate whether Marx’s influence 
in history depends primarily on the part which he played 
in creating an international workers’ organisation or on his 
achievement in providing the Labour movement with a philo- 
sophy, a set of slogans and an economic theory, which justified 
the extremest claim of labour against capital. Both thes¢ 
books, being more directly concerned with Marx’s life than 
with his thought, appear to Iean to the former hypothesis. 
But although Marx had his moments. of fame or notoriety, 
he died unknown except to a small circle ; and the men who 
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BOOKS YOU MUST NOT MISS 





Sherston’s Progress 
Gentleman of the Party 
The Wind Blows Over 


Dance of the 


-and the Dead 
Father Struck it Rich 


uick 


The Ghost it Was 
Haig 


General Smuts 





de la Mare 


Sacheverell Sitwell 
McLean 
River of Golden Sand Woodrooffe 
Culbertson’s New Bridge Books 


Duff Cooper 
S.G. Millin 


Sassoon 
Street 


Trapeze. 


Hull 








Nightwood 
DJUNA BARNES 


‘Impossible to convey in- un- 
emotional prose any impression 
of this extraordinary first novel.’ 
— Times Lit. Sup. 10/6 


Justice of the Peace 
LEO’ PAGE 
‘\ book which can be recom- 
mended to everyone.’ — New 
Statesman. 8/6 


The War in Outline 
LIDDELL HART 5 /- 





Jamaica 

LORD OLIVIER 
Distils the experience of Lord 
Olivier’s lifetime —the standard 
work on Jamaica. Maps and 62 


Wlustrations. 21 /— 


Words, Beasts & Fishes 
MARMADUKE DIXEY 


Brilliant Fables illustrated by 
Clifford Webb. 6/- 


The Agamemnon 
LOUIS MacNEICE 5]- 








Look, Stranger! 


W. H. Auden 


Mr. Auden’s new volume of poems. 5 


Inhale and Exhale 


William Saroyan 


‘TITANIC —presented with a power which at moments is 
almost overwhelming.’ —Manchester Guardian. New stories 
by the author of Zhe Daring Young Man on the I'lying 


7/ 
4/0 


Coconut Island 


written and illustrated 
by Robert 
Gibbings 


\ grand story of adventure in 
the South Seas for boys and girls, 


with over 70 illustrations by the author. 7/6 


+ a 2) 
Japan’s Feet of Clay 
FREDA UTLEY 
‘Fascinating —-it amazed me _ by 
its searching analysis of Japanese 
boasts —of immediate importance.’ 
—BERTRAND RUSSELL. 15/- 


Will Mariner 
Adm. SOMERVILLE 


‘A fascinating book of adventure 


and daring.’ —Observer. Ill. 10/6 


My Most Exciting Story 


By famous modern authors. 7.6 


* A Guide to the Classics—or How to Pick the Derby Winner * 


Not a joke, but a serious study by GUY GRIFFITH and MICHA, OAKESHOTT 5/6 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS 





Sampson’s Circus 5]— 
illustrated. Howard Spring 
* 


Henry Against the Gang 7/6 


illustrated. T. H. Johansen 
* 

Candlelight Tales 6/- 

wlustrated. Alison Uttley 
* 


Johnny and Marytary 5]- 
illustrated. H. B. Creswell 
* 

Three Little Ducklings 3/6 
illustrated by Alec Buckels 
* 

Gone is Gone 2/- 


illustrated by Wanda Gag 





SALAR 7& 7-& 
THE SALMON } 


HENRY W/ILLIAMSON., 





by C. F. Tunnicliffe, with 16 full 
pages in colour and 50 black-and- 
white drawings. 15/- 


ART 








Surrealism, edited with a long 

Introduction by Herbert Read. 

96 full-page illustrations. 12/6 
* 

The Chinese Exhibition 

A com:emorative catalogue 

with 360 photographs. 

* 

Art Now by Herbert Read 

New cheap edition. 128 illus. 86 
* 

Drawings of the 

German Masters |. Schilling 

with J8 illustrations. 6/- 
* 

Animal Drawings 12th to 

20th Century. Prestell 

With 59 illustrations. 6/- 


£3 3s. 


Early 
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24 Russell Square 


FABER & FABER 


London, W.C,1 
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afterwards made Marxism a world force drew their inspiration 
from his written word, not from his personality or from his 
organisation. There was, in 1883, a large element of seeming 
paradox about the words which Engels pronounced at the 
graveside and with’ which both these studies conclude: 
** His name, and his work, will live on through the centuries.” 
KK. H. Carr. 


Humourists 


Mild and Bitter. By A. P. Herbert. 

Excuse It, Please! By Cornelia Otis Skinner. 
Lovat Dickson. 6s.) 

I Tremble to Think. By Robert Lynd. 


(Methuen. 6s.) 
(Peter Davies— 


(Dent. 6s.) 


How valuable is a butt to the humourist! From Aristo- 
phanes to Low, the best in this sort have been fired by 
a real dislike and scorn of their targets. Benevolent humour 
on the other hand easily degenerates to the anaemic state ob- 
servable in our rational organ of humour. It is true that 
the bulk of Mr. A. P. Herbert's work first appears in Punch, 
but every visit to barber or dentist reveals more clearly 
the great gap between his work and that of his colleagues. 
Bored though we sometimes are with licensing laws, awful 
words, ‘“ simplified” spelling, and the rest of the familiar 
A. P. H. Aunt Sallies, what a relief they are after the flippant 
domesticities and the spots of regimental bother. One 
explanation lies in the natural perversity of mankind. Ever 
since childhood we have hardened our hearts against those 
whom we catch “trying to be funny.” But our defences 
are down at once before a joke thrown off Jike a spark from a 
perfectly serious anvil. 

A. P. H. is certainly a lance-corporal in the joyous company 
olficered by Shaw and Chesterton. The title of his new 
collection excellently suggests the components, not only of 
a favourite drink, but of his own humour. He draws both 
fun and fury out of the discovery in the Licensing Com- 
mission’s Report (a) that there is an entry in the Index, 
** Trains, drunkenness in . . .”’ (b) that this rare phenomenon 
is shown never to be due to drinks ordered in the train, (c) 
that nevertheless new restrictions are recommended for the 


THE HEFFER WAY 


Why get hot and bothered in the attempt to select 
ycur Christmas Books from the hundreds of titles 
you see advertised? If you will write to Heffer’s 
Bookshcp, Cambridge, for a copy of their Autumn 
Book Adviser, No. 10 (it will be sent free), you 
will find it a safe guide and a sure friend; it 
picks out the worth-while bocks, classifies them, and 
tells you something about each. 


And then— 


Perchance questions of price may arise—** recent 
books are too expensive ’’—again Heffer’s can 
help! Their Catalogue No. 496 (also sent free) 
lists hundreds of books in absclutely new condition, 
offered at less than half the published price—it 
contains some astonishing bargains. 


Or— 


You may desire to give a book which has stood 
the test of time; some lovely fclio, quarto or 
stately octavo in contemporary binding, haloed by 
the approbation of generations of scholars and 
critics. This is where Heffer’s Catalogues of 
Secondhand Books come to the fore. Their stock 
is immense, their Catalogues most entertaining, 
and, of course, sent free. Ask for Catalogues 


489 and 493. 








c 
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sale of drinks in trains. The same. blend of feeling marks 
his admirable verses on Goring and Gobble : 
*  Tt’s hard to say if Gobble is more boring 
Or whether Goring is the’ bigger bore: 
I only know that Goring’s always roaring 
And shouting seems to be what Gobble’s for.” 
Milder, but no less amusing, is the sketch of a Distinguished 
Visitor giving away, with an unconcealed scorn for learning, 
Speech Day prizes. The parodies are deadly, whether of 
Gilbert and Sullivan or the Sunday paper pundits; indeed 
nothing in the volume misses fire except perhaps the Irish 
monologues of Mr. Mafferty, duller than the models they 
mock. 

Disappointingly mild, in view of their transatlantic origin 
and (I faney) publication in the New Yorker, are the sketches of 
Miss Cornelia Otis Skinner. Here is the familiar world of 
small annoyances (telephones, amateur astronomers, folk- 
dancers) and unskilful attempts to learn riding, dancing, 
skating and behaviour at literary parties. It is all quite 
amusing in a quiet way, and Soglow’s drawings help 
to restore the American balance. And I am glad to know 
that when Long Island telephone-girls apologise they say 
** Excuse it, please!” 

Of course it is not quite right to put ** Y. Y.” among the 
pure humourists. Excuse it, please! A humorous essayist, 
he resembles A. P. H. in his dislike for major and minor 
tyrannies, in the eye at once sardonic and cheerful with 
which he regards our crazy civilisation, above all in his constant 
assertion of the rights of the individual. The personal 
quality which has made him the most popular of modern 
essayists is the homeliness, humanity and truthfulness of 
the anecdotes which prove or decorate his contentions. But 
to talk of his ‘‘ contentions ” is absurd, for nothing so tough 
is to be found in these quiet pages. Indeed, if Mr. Lynd 
has a fault it is a monotony of tempo and manner. Too 
certainly, halfway through each essay, do we await that 
confiding ‘I myself.’ If only, we unreasonably reflect, 
Mr. Lynd would occasionally forget to be bland, and partake 
of the ferocious vigour of Messrs. Auden and Isherwood, 
they of his cloistered calm! Vain thoughts! <As_ well 
expect from Mr. Fleming and Mr. Nichols, pooling their 
resources in a joint expedition, the ideal travel book, neither 
too dry nor too sweet. Better to be thankful for Mr. Lynd’s 
cosy good sense in a tempestuous world, After all, essays 
are not meant to be read twenty at a time, and, read singly, 
these are perfect. DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR, 


Nine Travellers 


No Longer Poles Apart. By Henry Baerlein. (Longmans. 15s.) 
Land of Tomorrow. By RK. W. Thompson. (Duckworth. I!6s.) 
Rip Tide in the South Seas. By Willard Price. (Heinemann. 
15s.) 
High Failure. By John Grierson. (Hodge. 12s. 6d.) 
Desert Encounter. By Knud Holmboe. (Harrap. 9s.) 
Voyages of a Modern Viking. By Helmer Hanssen. 
ledge. 10s. 6d.) 
Russia, Farewell. 


(Rout- 


By Marina Yurlova. (Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 


Tropic Fever. By Ladislao Székely. (Hamish Hamilton. 
10s. 6d.) 
f£ast Monsoon. By G. E. P. Collins. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


Or these nine books only one—Kast Monsoon—has, in 
varying degrees of course, all the qualities of a good 
travel-book, while the others lack one or more. 

One of them has none, though no doubt those who are 
at home in Baerleinland (this time Mr. Baerlein calls it 
Poland) will protest that No Longer Poles Apart is * 
readable.” After all, a book in which practically every 
page is broken up by conversation must be less strain on 
the eyes, so perhaps we may grant it readability—in an optical 
sense. After that there is nothing to be said for this embar- 
rassing costume-play which owes little but the properties to 
Poland. Someone must once have told Mr. Baerlein that 
dialogue was his strong point. He should forget it. 

There is a big demand for books which combine informa- 


so 


tion with personal adventure from that growing mass of 


middle-brow readers whose proud boast is that they would 
not ‘“ waste their time over novels.” They will find Mr. 
Thompson and Mr. Price as exciting as any popular novelist. 
Both authors are expert minglers of fact with personal 
aneedote, and tell what they saw and ‘heard in central 
South America and the Japanese mandated islands of Micro- 
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nesia respectively, brightly and not too learnedly. Land of 
Tomorrow has a useful account of the Chaco war, and Rip 
Tide in the South Seas gives an alarming picture of the 
spread of Japanese influence, cultural and political, in the 
islands stretching from Japan to the East Indies. 

Then come three books by explorers, as distinct from 
travelling writers. Here the experiences are of an intenseness 
and reality only known to, and communicable by, men who 
travel in response to some inner urge towards countries not 
their own. Mr. Grierson is a pioneer of the Greenland air- 
route to Canada. After a first: failure due to a‘crash in 
Iceland, he succecded in making the first solo flight of this 
passage. He writes about this and other exploits with 
economy and vigour, but High Failure is not the first great 
book by an airman, for which we are still waiting. 

Judging from Desert Encounter, it seems unlikely that 
Mr. Holmboe, the young Danish explorer killed by Arabs 
in 1981, would have been a second T. E. Lawrence, as his 
publisher claims. It was foolish to make the unfair com- 
parison, by which Mr. Holmboe can only suffer, for there is 
an individuality about his reactions to experience which 
sets his book on its own feet. In 19380 Mr. Holmboe became 
a convert to Islam, and started his journey from Morocco to 
Egypt which took him through Italian North Africa and 
taught him something of the sternness of Italian colonial 
methods. Accused of spying, he was removed from the 
colony, chained in a cage. He prophesied the eventual 
extinction of Arab freedom in this part of Africa. 

Outstanding in this trio is Voyages of a Modern Viking. 
Helmer Hanssen is a Norwegian sailor and explorer who 
accompanied Amundsen in the * Gjoa’ when he made the 
North-West passage for the first and only time, and was one 
of the five who beat Seott to the South Pole. His modest 
yet impressive narrative exemplifies once again that a 
wilderness of snow, of sand or of sea, always brings out the 
true spirit of a man. His tribute to Scott—* Scott’s achieve- 
ment far exceeded ours *—is also a tribute to himself. 

The next two are autobiographies rather than travel-books. 
Marina Yurlova’s sequel to Cossack Girl reveals an attractive 
and unusual person who can only be described as a prim 


DEAR DARK HEAD 


By HELEN LANDRETH 
10/6 
An intimate story of Ireland—a history of the people, more 
than a record of their conflicts; a revelation of their inner 
life, rather than a group of national politics or economy. 


SEX AND PERSONALITY 


By LEWIS M. TERMAN 
and 
CATHERINE C. MILES 
25/- 


THE NEW TECHNIQUE 
OF SCREEN WRITING 


By TAMAR LANE 
15/- 
A practical guide to the writing and marketing of photo- 
plays. The author is a scenarist and executive associated 
with several prominent West Coast studios. 


RICH LAND—POOR LAND 


By STUART CHASE 
10/6 
Stuart Chase, well known to English readers, has written 
on a theme of particular interest in this country—the des- 
truction of the countryside by unrestricted industrial 


development. 
DOGS 


Their Care and Training, Breeds and Selection . 
By ALFRED W. MEYER ‘ 
268 pages. YQins. x 6ins. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 





McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd., 
Aldwych House, London, W.C. 2. 
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adventurer—not adventuress. The first two-thirds of Rissig 
Farewell are the best. She tells of the months she spent jp 
a military hospital in Vladivostok at the time of the Revoly. 
tion, in a ward with four wounded officers. Her handling 
of this still-life and its emotional undercurrents is in the trye 
Russian tradition. But for a woman who accompanied a 
Cossack regiment during the War she is surprisingly reticent. 
Tropic Fever is a vivid description of the life of a pioricer 
on rubber and tobacco plantations in Sumatra. Mr. Sztkely 


made a success of his plantations, and saw virgin jungl@ 


transformed into a modern’ settlement. The author has 
nothing to share with his readers but his physieal expcriences, 
which envelop the reader with the intolerable heaviness of 
the Sumatran atmosphere. 

Finally we come to East Monsoon. Without making any 
exaggerated claims for this book, it may be recommended 
as a wholly satisfying piece of writing. Giving up business 
in Singapore, Mr. Collins made several voyages round and 
about Celebes in palaris, the galleon-pooped native craft. 
He writes of his voyages and of the native crews in clean 
sentences that move along clear-cut as a white sail against 
a tropical sky, in startling contrast to the usual vulgarities 
of the average South Sea loafer. There is no space to give 
an adequate appreciation of Kast Monsoon, but a_ brief 
quotation may convey some idea of its quality. The author 
asked the native master of a palari their position : 

“ Night had fallen. He took down his chart from above the upper 
rudder cross-beam and unrolled it on the cabin floor, and under the 
flickering light of the hurricane-lantern we looked down on the grey 
paper that survived and the black ragged holes where it had gone to 
feed the cockroaches . . . 

He put his finger on the chart half-way between the Postillions 
and Boneraté ; and then, moving it round in a circle that enclosed a 
full three thousand square miles of sea, said decidedly : 

‘ That’s where we are, Tuan !*” 

GEORGE ELnincr, 


Chorus of Autobiographers 


Leaves from My, Unwritten Diary. By Sir Harry Presten, 
(Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 

Polly and Freddie. By Sir F. W. Keeble. (Heinemann. 10s. 64.) 

A Page from the Past. By the Earl of Desart and Lady Sybil 
Lubbock. (Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d.) 

An Admiral Never Forgets. By Vice-Admiral H. Hugh Smith, 
D.S.O. (Seeley, Service. 15s.) 

Years of Endurance. By Surgeon-Rear-Admiral John R. Muir. 
(Philip Allan. 12s. 6d.) 

From U-Boat to Pulpit. By Martin Niemdller. 
Hodge. 8s. 6d.) 

A Last Medley of Memories. 
Hunter Blair, Bart., O.S.B. 


(William 


By the Right Rev. Sir David 
(Edward Arnold. 16s.) 

Tue voices of the autobiographers rise in chorus ;_ but it is a 
chorus without much harmony or method. One _ performer 
shouts a music-hall song; another trolls a military march ; 
yet a third warbles through a medley of light opera. Only 
very rarely does the listener catch an echo of that still. sad 
musie of humanity, which is the undertone of every mortal 
life. But, when he does, he recognises gratefully that auto- 
biography can be an art like any other. 

There could searcely, for example, be amore complete contrast 
than the life-stories of Sir Harry. Preston and Sir Frederick 
Keeble. They might belong to inhabitants of widely-separated 
planets. Sir Harry Preston lived in the world of the man-in- 
the-street ; in his own words, he was always ‘‘ more practical 
than imaginative, more in love with life than with dreams.” 
In Sir Frederick Keeble’s world, on the other hand, dreams 
are life, and it is imagination which controls conduct. ‘* Others 
must help us to see visions. We must be alone to dream ; 
unity and loneliness are the essentials, if life is to go on 
living.’ Between these two poles of temperament stretches 
the entire map of autobiography. 

* The truth is,’ says Harry Preston, * I have kept a swing 
door for more than half a century, and through it have passed 
all sorts and kinds of people.’ The metaphor is an inspira- 
tion, fitting the book like a glove. .'The swing door opens 
into a hotel lounge, amid a buzz of jolly greetings. In the 
centre stands the host, everybody's friend, beaming welcome ; 
the roof re-echoes with well-known names. Everyone has 
a new story for the host, who promptly caps it with a better. 
Good fellowship, good sport, universal popularity are the 
essence of the atmosphere. The day is breathless with 
coming and going, but the host never-flags in the obligations 
of hospitality ; and, when the swing door closes for the 
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CHESTERTON’S 


autobiography 


ROBERT _LYND 


“One of the most enchanting books of reminiscences that 
have been written in our time” 


The TIMES 
“Packed with thought, fun and poetry” 


Sir JOHN SQUIRE 


“There isn’t a dead, a dull, a false, or a pretentious 
sentence in the book” Illustrated. 10/6 























An adventurous life-story 


Sir EDGAR BRITTEN’s 
A Million Ocean Miles itstratea. 8/6 











Reminiscences with a sparkle! 


Sir HARRY PRESTON’s 


Leaves from My Unwritten Diary 


With 15 Illustrations. 12/6 


A selection of HUTCHINSON'’S important. books. 


ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR— | MEMOIRS OF H.R.H. THE | DAVID DEVANT reveals many of 
Volume 2 just published ‘* Perhaps the INFANTA EULALIA give many his famous illusions in SECRETS OF 








most intimate biography since Boswell ” intimate glimpses of rulers (4th _imp) MY MAGIC (2nd imp) 10/6 — Illus 
—Times Each 18/- Illustrated Illus 18/- with photos and diagrams 





SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL’S | MYSTERIES OF LIFE AND 


VIA OF SARAWAK’S “V 
oe ors sty | ROMANCE OF MOTOR RACING | DEATH discussed by 10 famous autho- 


ceeeeG autobiography —Mng_ Post Written in vivid non-technical language rities such as Haldane, Bertrand Russell, 
Grd imo) Illus 18/- 77 illustrations 10/6 etc 6/- 








WITCHES & WARLOCKS by 


RNEY = Sidgwick’ HE FA 
GERMAN JOU idgwick’s | T CE OF FRANCE a book Philip Sergeant Illus 18/- “A book 











brilliant criticism of conditions in Nazi which covers every facet of the country Pp He tg % sat “Ep O 
Germany Illus 18/- By Harry J. Greenwall Illus 10/6 Gtinieltas — sia 

SOPHIA OF HANOVER byF.F.;/1LONKA SPEAKS OF | SIR MAX PEMBERTON’S 
Baily Illus 18/- ie Extremely lucid ” HUNGARY Brophy’s brilliant inter- memoirs 18/- SIXTY YEARS AGO 
—B'ham Mail (2nd imp) pretation of Hungarian life Illus 10/6 AND AFTER (2nd imp) 





























N.B.—Sir Philip Gibbs’s CITIES OF REFUGE now in its 35th thousand 8/6 
Rafael Sabatin’s FORTUNES OF CAPTAIN BLOOD just published 7/6 
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night, it leaves a last glimpse of him, still smiling and benign. 
* I do not regret anything,” he can say. “TI find myself 
fundamentally a happy man.” It is an enviable temperament, 
crowned with a rich legacy of remembrance. 

Still, ‘* there is a world elsewhere,” and the story of Polly and 
Freddie is a thing of infinitely finer quality, a gem among 
autobiographies, a creation of ‘ spirit, fire and dew.” Here 
is no array of glittering names; indeed, there are no real 
names at all. Places and personalities are disguised ; but 
their influence is eloquently paramount. For this is a diary 
of dreams and hidden impulses, 
garden, where * sunshine makes sweetness and brings colour 
into life,” where ‘age softens, and the apples get mellow 
and grow old harmoniously”; where the secret of life is 
revealed by the things that it never puts into words. The 
reader is free to take his choice between the two worlds ;_ but 
he will not find much of the finer strain in the voluble chorus 
of a publishing season. 

Neither the lover of gossip, nor the interpreter of emotions, 
will find much nourishment, it is to be feared, in the fragment 
of autobiography left by Lord Desart, who was already 
84 when he yielded to his grandchildren’s importunities, 
and began a story which he only lived long enough to carry 
to the end of his years of education. His native reticence 
reduced his record to the bare framework of a narrative, 
and it has been left to his daughter, Lady Sybil Lubbock, 
to continue the tale with interpretative sympathy. Her 
share in the book is gracious and humane; but the auto- 
biographer himself never settled down to his task. 

It stands upon high authority that every nice girl loves 
a sailor; and, as a good many of the other sex share: her 
sentiments, there should be a ready public for Vice-Admiral 
Humphrey Hugh Smith's breezy. jocular yarns of thirty- 
seven years’ sea-service all over the world. There is enough 
sound character to lend reality, as well as humour, to the 
vataract of wardroom anecdotes, which do not lose their 
sparkle under the dignified shadow of the quarter-deck. 
The stories are all new, well-told, and many of them dis- 
creetly “naughty.” making up an arm-chair companion of 
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serious interludes, distinguishes Rear-Admiral John R. 
Muir's Years of Endurance, a lively and dramatic record of 
medical service afloat in the Great War, a record, written 
with gusto, ‘mostly in the historic present tense, rich jn 
exciting incident’ and shrewd reflection. Every ship’s 
library should be furnished with a copy, for information, 
amusement and future reference; and the same is true of 
the Revd. Martin Niemoller’s From U-Boat to Pulpit, if only 
for the modern light it throws upon the classic adage that 
it is never too late to learn from the enemy. For the mep. 
tality of the German submarine officer is here displayed 
in an honourable and kindly aspect; and the comity of 
nations is well served by the better understanding which its 
disarming simplicity evokes. 

Vinally, we are restored to a world of benevolent recon. 
ciliation and reconstruction in the post-War reminiscences of 
Sir David Hunter Blair, Titular Abbot of Dunfermline, who 
combines the elements of humour, sincerity, and worldly 
wisdom in a degree not infrequently associated with the 
honourable Order of St. Benedict. Among many congenial 


figures the author recalls with enthusiasm the broad- 
minded judgement -of that’ typical Benedictine, Cardinal 


Aidan Gasquet, with whom his own temperament closely 
allies itself; and his humane commentary rounds off. this 
chequered muster-roll in a pleasant atmosphere of confidence 


and peace. ArtTuur Wavcu. 


The Englisl, Gardener 


The Gardener’s England. By Eric (Seeley, 
&s. 6d.) 
A Country Garden. 


Parker. Service. 


By Ethel Armitage. (Country Life. 10s. 6d.) 


The Gardener’s Companion. Edited by Miles Hadfield. (Dent. 
7s. 6d.) 
Herbs and Herb Gardening. By Eleanor Sinclair Rohde. (Medici 


Society. 8s. 6d.) 
Fool’s Garden. By Muriel Stuart. 
Radishes to Roses. By Bruce Blunt. 


(Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
(3s. 6d.) 

Iv the strength of a fashion may be measured by the volume 
of its literature, gardening must run balletomania close 
among the lesser arts today. Young men who have success- 
fully flowered a patch of daffodils rush into print to tell the 
world and lead their readers down the garden-path pouring 
out gush and Godwottery. It is the more agreeable to find 
among the selection of books here reviewed three that have 
real pretensions to literary merit and practical utility. 

Mr. Erie Parker's book is his contribution to a series on 

* The English Scene,” and, at first sight, his title may seem 
a misnomer. For the book is in the main about the garden 
Mr. Parker has made. But the title is justified by the fact 
that this garden is very typical of many that have been created 
all over England during the past generation—a homely 
garden full of lovely things, planned with loving care; a 
garden to live in, not a botanical collection. So this garden 
on the slopes of Hydon Ball may stand for the English garden 
of today —a very different thing from the “ English Garden ” 
that the surprised traveller may find in foreign towns, which 
are parks laid out .in the style of Kent and Capability Brown. 

Out of this tale of the making of a garden ‘there emerges 
the attractive personality of the gardener, let us say, the 
English gardener—a humane man, in the old sense of 
liberal interests as well as in that of a kindliness, that does 
not grudge his buds to the bullfinches, if they will sing for 
him, nor his roses to a deer, and who neither harms nor 
sentimentalises about a trapped water-shrew, but observes 
for us its habits and sets it free; a sane man, who does not 
go into hysterics because the frost has cut down his pet 
rhododendron, and who chooses what he will grow for its 
beauty and its use rather than for its rarity or difficulty of 
culture. We hear in him an echo of Dr. Johnson’s common- 
sense: ‘* Nay, Sir, never try to have a thing to show you 
cannot have it.” There are incidental visits to other gardens 
—to one in-Hertfordshire that was the author’s home in 
childhood, to Luxmoore’s at Eton delightfully described, and 
to one made under the ludicrous restrictions of military 
red-tape. This is a book for a permanent place on the shelves 
of all who care for the life of the English countryside. 

Miss Ethel Armitage likewise describes a garden she has 
made, somewhere near Alton, one infers from internal 
evidence. Her book is cast in diary form, not without an 
eve upon her famous neighbotr at Sélborne. Miss Armitage 
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Agricultural Research 


An account of the work of the Agricultural Research 
Council during each of the two years 1933-34 and 1934-35 
is presented in its second report. In the execution of its 
general tasks of giving scientific supervision to research and 
advising on research expenditure, the Council has much to 
say upon the present state of knowledge of Agricultural 
Economics, Soils, Plants, Animal Breeding, Animal Physi- 
ology, Animal Diseases, Dairy Research and Agricultural 
Engineering. Certain weaknesses in the organisation of 
existing research work are noticed and the report will be 
invaluable for the general picture it gives of advancing 
knowledge in the most important single industry of Great 
Britain. Cmd. 5293. 2s. (2s. 2d.) 


English Pottery 


A very pleasant book of pictures has been made available 
as a record of an Exhibition of English Pottery, Old and 
New, arranged by the Victoria and Albert Museum. Early 
English and some Chinese, Japanese and Korean ware are 
contrasted with the products of living artists. 2s. (2s. 3d.) 


England’s Ancient Monuments 


A general archeological survey in the form of a series of 
Regional Guides to the Ancient Monuments specially in the 
care of the Office of Works, is in course of publication. 
These volumes, written by the Rt. Hon. W. Ormsby Gore, 
M.P., contain an archeological description of each area and 
give particulars of each monument. Twenty full page 
illustrations and a sketch map are included in each volume. 
Neatly bound in green cloth, pocket size. 
Volume I, The monuments of Northern England. 1s. (1s. 2d.) 
Volume II, those in England south of the Thames. 

ts. (fe. 3d.) 
Volume III, the Midlands and East Anglia, London North 
of the Thames. ts. (Iss 2a) 


The Armament Industry 


The Report of the Royal Commission on the Private Manu- 

facture of and Trading in Arms 1935-36 is divided into 

two main topics: 

‘The Practicability and Desirability of the Establishment of 

a State Monopoly of Armaments Manufacture; 

The Evils and Objections to which Private Manufacture is 

alleged to be open. 

There is a separate chapter on Export Control. Cmd. 5292. 
1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 


The Work of the Ministry of 
Health - 1935-36 


The Ministry’s Annual Report is an invaluable document 
for all interested in social progress. It has sections on 
a General Survey of the Work of the Ministry, Local 


Government (including Medical and Welfare Services, 
Food, Housing, Town and Country Planning, Public 


Assistance and Local Finance), National Health Insurance 
and Contributory Pensions, with a concluding section on the 
Welsh Board of Health. 44 Appendices present statistical 
and other information illustrating the material discussed. 
Fully indexed. Cmd. 5287. 5s. (5s. 4d.) 


All prices are net. 


Westmorland 


A detailed report on the remains of archeological and hi:- 
torical interest to be found in the County of Westmorland 
is provided in the magnificent inventory prepared by the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. In its survey 
of the county the Commission was led to explore some little 
known districts in order to ensure that no historical antiquity 
of note had been omitted. There will be much in the volume 
unfamiliar to those who have not a detailed knowledge 
of the Westmorland Fells. 
Demy 4to. Ixvtii + 302 pp., with 160 plates, numerous 
plans and an Ordnance Survey map of the County. Boxed 
and available in two styles of binding—avhole grey cloth 
lettered black, or whole red cloth lettered gilt. 

30s. (30s. 9d.) 


Fruit, Vegetables and Nuts 


What is the real nutritive value of fruit, vegetables and nuts, 
and how is this value affected by cooking ? 

A notable contribution towards a correct answer to this 
question, based on an enormous amount of detailed research, 
has been made by Dr. R. A. McCance and his colleagues. 
Medical Research Council Report No. 213. 2s. (2s. 2d.) 


Radio 


Tue Apmiratry Haxppook OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY has, 
for many years, ranked as one of the best and most com- 
prehensive treatises on the principles of Wireless Communi- 
cation. It contains over a 1,000 pages and is well illustrated 
by clear diagrams and photographs. 7s. 6d. (8s. 2d.) 
THE THEORY OF RADIO COMMUNICATION. 

This volume has been prepared by the Post Office Engineer- 
ing Department to provide a concise statement of modern 
theory. It includes sections on the Production of Con- 
tinuous Waves; Thermionic Valves; Amplification by means 
of Thermionic Valves; The Valve as an Oscillator; Valve 
Transmitters; Direction Finders; Atmospherics,  etc.; 
Rectification or Detectien. 7s. (7s. 424.) 


Special Areas 


Both the Commissioner for Special Areas of Scotland and 
the Commissioner for England and Wales have resigned 
their appointments this year. In their concluding reports 
they present a general survey of their experience and 
recoramend future action which seems to them best calcu- 
lated to promote economic recovery in these-areas. Report 
of Scotland. Cmd. 5245. 6d. (7d.). Report of England and 
Wales. Cmd. 5303. 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.). “An admirable docu- 
ment—bold, imaginative and practical, and deserves to be 
very widely studied.’—The Economist. 


Empire Seaways 


What sea transport means to the British Empire is strikingly 
revealed in a map of the World which has been prepared by 
the Admiralty. It shows diagrammatically the position of 
ships of the British Empire on the 7th March, 1936, and 
thus illustrates the highways of sea commerce and the extent 
and variety of British Shipping. 

Panels on the map indicate the percentages of important 
commodities entering into_the trade of the U.K., and an 
accompanying tabular statement analyses these figures in 
greater detail. The map is printed in black and red, 
size, 60 ins, x 33 ins. 5s. (5s. 4d.) 


Those in brackets include postage. 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON, W.C.2: Adastral House, Kingsway. 


EDINBURGH, 2: 120 George Street ; 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent ; 


or through any bookseller 


MANCHESTER, 1: 26 York Street ; 
BELFAST: 80 Chichester Street ; 
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allows herself a woman's licence to sentiment, but rarely 
makes it sickly. She has a keenly observant eye for the 
life of the countryside, for birds and animals as well as 
flowers, and no reader can fail to be the wiser after he 
puts down her book, which is finely illustrated by Mr. 
Farleigh and beautifully printed. 

If sheer good value for money is the criterion, The 
Gardener's Companion must be given the prize. Here is 
everything from botany, admirably clear and well illus- 
trated, to bibliography, well-chosen and annotated. In 
between are an anthology of garden literature, in which the 
reader will find a store of wise and curious things, chapters 
on birds and pests and ponds in the garden, and a pillory, 
in which are to be found, among other delinquents, Mrs. 
Woolf and Mr. Beverley Nichols. Most useful of all is a 
most skilfully worked-out calendar of gardening activities 
throughout the year, designed to guide the week-end gardener. 
We doubt if this kind of thing has been better or more 
thoroughly done. Among Mr. Hadfield’s contributors are 
Mr. K. F. Daglish, Mr. E. A. Bunyard (on fruit) and Mr. 
Jason Hill. 

Fool's Garden is a title to disarm criticism. Mrs. Stuart 
made with the help of her small son a garden round a suburban 
villa, stuffed it as full aS a pudding with plums with good 
things and then was driven out with her Adam by some 
avenging archangel. The story is told in ecstatic prose, with 
occasional lapses into verse, as thus : 

“ There’s-magic in water; the quick and the still: the babbling, 

the brooding; the jinketing of a fountain, the musing of a dew- 
pond.” 
Miss Rohde is more restrained in manner and out of a rich 
store of experience brings out much lore about herbs and 
advice upon their growth. But it is a somewhat scrappy 
book. Mr. Blunt addresses, through the medium of the 
Daily Express, from which his brief chapters are, reprinted, 
the smal] gardener of limited experience, and is unable, in 
the space, to go beyond the most elementary generalities. 
There are several misprints in his Latin names. 


DyNELEY Hussry. 
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reproduced in colour and 
SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


CHRISTMAS GREETING 
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3p. EACH 
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Tuneable Cries 


The Shooting Man’s England. By Patrick Chalmers. (Sceley 
Service. 8s.’ 6d.) op 


The History of Hunting. By Patrick Chalmers. (Lonsdalg 
Library. 21s.) 

The Meynell of the West. By A. Henry Higginson. (€otfing 
12s. 6d.) : 

Skill with Rod and Gun. By Sir Charles Tyrell Giles. (Country 
Life. 7s. 6d.) 


The Happy Fisherman. 
10s. 6d.) 


By Stephen Gwynn. (Country. Life, 
Waar is a good sporting book, and why is it good? Surely 
no book can be great unless it is literature, unless it is great 
writing ? And yet, looking back, one can remember’ books 
which seemed to possess little or no literary merit, but which 
were at the same time such good books that merely to think 
of them still gives one an uncomfortable feeling in the solar 
plexus. Chaytor’s letters about salmon fishing, for instance ; 
were they literature? And Andrew Lang? And _ Plunket 
Greene ? They were ambrosia. Let that suffice. 

I can remember when Game Pie first came out. When. 
ever a sportsman,” says the author of The Fowling Piece 
Fully Considered, ** approaches the pointing dog, if he feels 
a little palpitation, an unusual sort of respiration, let him 
pause until his agitation has entirely subsided.”  In_ those 
days I was a martyr to this sort of respiration, and Game 
Pie was the first book which ever was able to recreate it 
artificially. The reason may have been that it was the 
first purely sporting paean which came my way. Whatever 
the reason, it did succeed in carrying at least one * young 
professor ** out with it: out into the September ground- 
mist and the heart-swelling, nerve-shattering wait. Some 
books like this, especially fishing books, when read as now 
by winter firesides, have the peculiarity of making one fidget 
in one’s chair, and lower the book, and breathe constrainedly, 
and begin reading again, all in: the same moment. Most 
of the books at the top of this column will possess. that 
peculiarity for one sportsman or another when his own 
particular sport is out of season. I mention The Shooting 
Man's England first, only because it makes such a_ perfect 
mateh to the Game Pie already referred to. If you are a 
gunner, and not illiterate, buy yourself. that book for a 
Christmas present, and keep it to spell out during the summer 
months. Then you will be able to put it with Game Pie 
on your favourite shelf, and to delight yourself with the 
histories of Mr. C——s R—--s’s masochistic pointer or 
of Dollekin who carried her tail or of Mr. Eley who 
(devout martyr to the noble art) blew himself to atoms 
with fulminating mercury. 

The most inportant book in this list is, of course, 
the newcomer to the Lonsdale Library. Curiously enough, 
it is also written by Patrick Chalmers: a degree of versa- 
tility which must make ordinary people gasp. It is a very 
good book indeed. An exhaustive, witty, learned, literary 
and curious history of nearly all kinds of hunting, from 
mythological times, it is unlike the usual run of Lonsdale 
books, and fills a delightful niche in that library which has 
long needed to be filled. It is not a *‘ technical”. work in 
the sense that many of the Lonsdale books are. In it you 
will find, for example, the derivations of Yoicks and Tally-ho, the 
** pusillanimous virtue * of Sir Gawain, King Alfred’s hunted 
stag which was saved by an eclipse of the sun, the hawking 
establishment of Kubla Khan, the game-book of Tiglath- 
Pileser, Arrian’s lovely description of a favourite hound, 
Ossian’s custom of gathering up ‘the superfluous folds of 
his stomach by wooden splints, nine in number,” the 
story of Mr. Hirst who had a waistcoat of green drake’s 
feathers and hunted with the Badsworth on a bull, and 
the finest description of the Waterloo run that ever was 
written. As a matter of fact I believe that Mr. Hirst only 
used the bull as a covert hack, and Sir Walter Scott is quoted 
in one of his usual inaccuracies, but such a mass of erudition 
would have been more than human without a few queries. 

Three more books seem to be worth consideration as 
Christmas presents. Mr. Higginson’s biography of James 
John Farquharson, produced by Collins and one of the most 
beautiful pieces of production I have seen this year, has 
really almost nothing to do with Farquharson at all. It 
is purely a history of fifty years’ hunting in Dorset, and, as 
such, will be possessed by all. followers..ef the Cattistock, 
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LLOYD GEORGE’S WAR MEMOIRS 


Two Concluding Volumes 


No document has been issued in our time that equals these Memoirs in their scope and authority 
both as a record and as a warning. The immense narrative is told to the end with unflagging 
vitality, and something of the greatness and glamour of Britain’s War-time leader is renewed 
and communicated as he relives his experience of the most fateful years in our national history. 
It is, as Mr. Winston Churchill has said, ** A record of unfading historic interest.” 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe in a review paid a fine tribute to Mr. Lloyd George when he said, ** As a con- 
tribution both to history and biography, they outshine everything else of their kind published 





during the last twenty years.” 
ILLUSTRATED 


Arab Interlude 
by CLARE SHERIDAN 


Unusual in its incidents and with that depth 
of philosophy and sincerity of writing which 
the readers of Nuda Veritas have come to 
expect from the author, Arab Interlude is 
undoubtedly one of the most unusual auto- 
biographies to be published. Shane Leslie 
describes it as ** better than all the sentimental 
fiction scribbled about the Sahara and the 
Garden of Allah,” and Patrick Balfour as 
“an oasis in the desert of travellers’ tales.” 
From Mrs. Rosita Forbes comes a glowing 


tribute—*‘ a revelation, well written, amusing 
and admirably frank.” 
ILLUSTRATED 15s. NET 


Turbulent Journey 
by OWEN RUTTER 


Few people know that Bligh of the Bounty 
commanded a ship of the line at Copenhagen 
and Camperdown, was clected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society for his services to botany 
and navigation, was Governor of New South 
Wales and, when he died, held the high rank 
of Vice-Admiral. Here for the first time is 
revealed a brilliant picture of the man and 
his period, without doubt the most fascinating 
in British Naval History. 

ILLUSTRATED 18s. NET 


The Land i Love 
by ANNIE S. SWAN 


A magnificent tribute to the land of her 
birth, Annie S. Swan’s latest book is for all 
Scotsmen and for all Englishmen who have a 
warm corner in their hearts for that fascinating 
country. The Daily Herald says that it 
“tells the world that Scotland is as great 
today as ever.” 

ILLUSTRATED WITH WOODCUTS Ss. NET 


Religion in Plain Clothes 
by Rev. W. H. ELLIOTT 


“ His forte is to minister “a word to the weary,’ 
to encourage the flagging and brace them up.” 

— British Weekly. 
“* Marked by a firm grasp of Christian truth, 
dear thinking and sound _ psychological 
insight.”-— Christian World. 
2s. 6d. NET 


eACH 21s. NET 


Seven 
by ROM LANDAU 

There is no need to say much about the 
latest book by the famous author of God 
Is My Adventure except to put it forward 
as being one of the finest and most inexpensive 
gifts anyone can hope to receive. Mr. Landau’s 
readers are legion and they will find in Seven 
not only a remarkable complement to God 
Is My Adventure, a book which brought 
comfort and solace to thousands, but a work 
of amazing interest and vigorous narrative 
power from cover to cover. 
10 ILLUSTRATIONS 10s. 6d. NET 


When I Remember 
by LADY MURIEL BECKWITH 

A reflection of the Golden Age by the third 
daughter of the seventh Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon. Written vividly and with charm, 
it presents a picture of the aristocracy of 
England and Scotland at its best and at its 
height. Lord Lonsdale-in a kindly foreword 
emphasizes the fact that its appeal must 
chiefly be to those who are interested in the 
social history of the nation. 

ILLUSTRATED 15s. NET 


The Famous Cases of 
Sir Bernard Spilsbury 
by LESLIE RANDALL 

The amazing story behind the greatest crime 
investigations of the century, the story of the 
man who has secured the conviction of more 
murderers than any other man working in 
the cause of justice. For the first time is 
revealed the astonishing challenge of 
Norman Thorne, the “ Brides in the Bath” 
murderer, Patrick Mahon, Crippen, the extra- 
ordinary Seddon poison riddle, these and many 
others are told from the new angle of how 
Sir Bernard clinched the case for the Crown. 


8s. 6d. NET 
@ 


The Faith of a Business Man 
by ANGUS WATSON 

*« A book that should be put into the hands 

of every business man in the country.”— 


Dr. J. D: Jones, C.H., M.A. 
5s. NET 








® 
THE MONTHS by Leigh Hunt 


Illustrated by HORACE KNOWLES 
The English countryside through the year in some of the most beautiful English prose which 
exists, and illustrated by an artist who has recaptured the essential beauty of seasonal nature. 
Illuminated capital letters and endpapers go to the making of what must surely be an ideal present 
to many thousands who regard the English countryside as the most beautiful in the world. 
PRINTED IN BLACK AND GREEN 8s. 6d. NET 


Published by 
IVOR NICHOLSON & WATSON 
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South Dorset, Portman or Blackmore Vale. Next, the from contemporary reviews he performs his task efficiently 


sporting autobiography of Sir Charles ‘Tyrell Giles reminds 
me of Chaytor, but of a Chaytor faintly arrogant. Observe 
the quite unblushing title. But after all, if one is naturally 
skilful and has devoted nearly seventy years to the rough 
and tumble of river and stubble, why should one blush ? 
It is a simple, sincere and evocative book and has that 
quality of Chaytor’s which sets one dreaming. Finally 
there is The Happy Fisherman by Stephen Gwynn. It is 
more of a problem. Are the illustrations really so typical 
of water as they are supposed to be? What contribution 
does the book make towards the noblest of the arts? If 
you have a son who is beginning to fish, give it to him and 
see whether he likes it. It is a beginner's book, if anything. 
T. H. Wuire. 


Shaftesbury Avenue 


By Hector Bolitho. 
By Lena Ashwell. 
By Michael Orme. 
By James Agate. 


Marie Tempest. 
Myself a Player. 
J.T. Grein. 
Ego 2. 


(Cobden-Sanderson. 18s.) 
(Michael Joseph. 15s.) 
(Murray. 10s. 6d.) 
(Gollancz. 18s.) 

BioGraputes and autobiographies of persons connected with 
the stage abound, but very few of them possess much interest 
except for those who appear in their pages. The biographies 
tend to be written by people who imagine that their own 
enthusiasm and the popularity of their model will redeem 
every fault of taste, sensibility and proportion, and those who 
write their own lives too seldom possess intelligence or ability 
outside their own profession. Mr. Bolitho’s book is much 
better than many of its kind, but is still far from being par- 
ticularly interesting. Mr. Bolitho is a devoted admirer of 
Miss Tempest and, unlike the majority of those who attempt 
the biographies of actresses, has had the advantage of a long 
friendship with his subject. But there has really been 
nothing very remarkable about Miss Tempest’s career except 
its success. Mr. Bolitho has little to do but describe pleasant 
domestic scenes and chronicle Miss Tempest’s appearances in 
a long series of successful plays, few of which are of the 
slightest interest today. With the aid of extensive quotations 























MEDICI 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
AND CALENDARS 


Always distinctive, beautiful in colour and 
original in design—each one a gift in itself. 
Ask to see the Medici Series at all good 
dealers or write for 36-page fully illustrated 
list, post free. 


MEDICI PRINTS 


Give pictures for presents this year, and choose 
them from the Medici Prints, where 
you will find a choice of subject 
for every need, ‘and at all prices. 
Of all good printsellers, or send for 
Handsome Complete 
Catalcgue, with 685 illus- 
trations, 66 in full colour, 
1/6 post free (refunded 
on first purchase value 
12/-). Illustrated list of 
new Autumn Pictures 
post free. 










7 Grafton Street, Albemarle Street, W. 1. 
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enough, but the book really remains extraordinarily dul], 

Miss Ashwell’s autobiography and his wife’s biography of 
J. T. Grein are considerably more interesting. Miss Ashwelj 
will be chiefly remembered for her organisation of concerts 
at the front during the Great War and for her subsequent 
attempt, through the Lena Ashwell players, to introduce 
reputable drama in the poorer parts of London. The chapters 
in which she describes these activities are of great interest; 
Her reminiscences of her earlier career on the stage are much 
less interesting—few of the plays in which Miss Ashwelj 
appeared possessed any permanent merit, and she does not 
write well enough to make of interest what is intrinsically 
dull. But her life as a whole has not been conventional—2 
it has been much more varied than, for example, Miss 
‘Tempest’s—and her book is certainly above the average, 
Mrs. Grein’s book, in addition to being an admirable portrait 
of her husband, is also a record of continental invasions of 
the English theatre during a period of fifty years. In the 
Independent Theatre, which he founded, and_ elsewhere 
Grein did more than any other man who has lived during the 
last century to challenge the complacency of the theatre in 
this country by introducing the work of foreign pioneers. His 
reward, to begin with, was neglect from the public, insolence 
from the critics, and official obstruction, and it was not until 
relatively late in his life that his opinions came to be generally 
regarded as respectable. Naturally many of the controversies 
in which he was involved have lost much of their first interest, 
but Mrs. Grein has a sense of proportion and her book is suffi- 
ciently detached to be valuable as a record. 

Ego 2 is a second instalment of Mr. Agate’s autobiography, 
About the same length as the earlier volume, it covers two 
years instead of fifty-seven, which ino doubt shows that Mr, 
Agate’s interest in his subject is increasing—the publication 
of a further instalment will perhaps from now on be an annual 
event. This instalment is all in the form of a diary, for which 
readers of the earlier volume will be grateful.. The diary 
is Mr. Agate’s proper medium of expression. In it he can 
digress, announce prejudices and preferences, tell anecdotes, 
gossip, sentimentalise, and quote the witty remarks of his 
friends and himself to his heart’s content without laying 
himself open to the charge of irrelevance. Impossible to 
read for long, his book, the only one of tizse four ever to 
arouse a positive emotion, is also impossible to leave unread: 
But 18s. is surely rather an exorbitant price for a seat at a 
variety entertainment ? 





DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


“So Many and Such Glee” 


Lady Addle Remembers. By Mary Dunn. (Methuen. 5s.) 
General Forcursue and Co. By George C. Nash. (Chatto and 


Windus. 5s.) 

My Ten Years in a Quandary. By Robert Benchley. (Harpers. 
7s. 6d.) 

Words, Beasts, and Fishes. By Marmaduke Dixey. (Faber and 
Faber. 6s.) 

Muddling Through. By Theodora Benson and Betty Askwith. 
(Gollancz. 6s.) 

Garden Rubbish. By W.C. Sellar and R. J. Yeatman. (Methuen. 
5s.) 

The Luck of the Draw. By Fougasse. (Methuen. 5s.) 

Exploring the Avenues. By R. 8. Clement Brown. (Heffer. 
5s.) 

The Perfect Pest. By Adrian Porter. “(Collins. 5s.) 

Dear Sir Unless ... By Nathaniel Gubbins. (Routledge. 5s.) 

Yesterday is Today. By Clarence Day. (Boriswood. 5s.) 


The Modern Struwwelpeter. By Jan Struther and Ernest 


Shepard. (Methuen. 5s.) 
REALLY we are a very odd race. From the twelve books 
listed above one acquires the following information : 


That for manners, customs, and emotions there is nothing 
to choose between modern man and prehistoric monsters 
(Day): that all members of all golf-clubs (except, of course, the 
Secretary) are a set of vainglorious bullies (Nash): that London 
is populated by human rats, skunks, swine, hounds, and so 
forth (Dixey): that the 3,400,000 people who pay, or fail to 
pay, income tax have no keener ambition than to scrag the 
income tax officials (Gubbins and Hendy): that all English- 
men know that no foreigner has a real English sense of humour, 
and that no Englishman has it except oneself (Benson and 
Askwith) : ‘and’in sum that everybody ‘iis either a fool or a 
knave, and when possible both (see all these books, passim). 
And it is from this volley of accusation, vociferation and 
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“An Astonishing Narrative” 
—SiIR JOHN SqQuirRE (Daily Telegraph) 


KNUD HOLMBOE’S RECORD OF HIS JOURNEY ACROSS THE 
LIBYAN DESERT IN ITALY’S CLOSELY GUARDED NORTH 
AFRICAN COLONIES 





Desert Encounter | (ii). 


“* The narrative skill, the constant stream of interest . . . make the book exceptional and absorbing. 
The interest of it does not centre merely in the author’s extraordinary experiences of Italian 
oppression in Cyrenaica under General Graziani; it is concentrated in every incident and every 
page. Without the least doubt, without the least fear that one will soon be ashamed of having 
wasted too much zeal, it is possible to recommend Desert Encounter as one of the best books of 
travel we are likely to have for some time.”—Morning Post. g/- net 


Book Society Choice for November 





Finely Illustrated Books 


Stephen Gooden The Harem 


has illustrated “ Aesop’s Fables” with 12 engravings . . ; Te 
on copper and many decorations. Limited Edition (500 By N. M. PENZER, F.R.G.S. With 35 Illustrations am 
Half-tone, 7 Photogravure Plates, and a Plan, 21/- net 


copies for sale), signed. 9 guineas net 
A superb book. George Moore held Mr. Gooden to An account of the institution as it existed in the 
be the greatest living artist, comparing him with palace of the Turkish Sultans at Constantinople, with 
Direr. Prospectus on application. a history of the Grand Seraglio from its foundation 
to the present time. The book is full of curious lore 
Arthur Rackham and includes chapters on the history of eunuchs, 
the Turkish bath, etc. Mr. Penzer has unique 
has illustrated “ Peer Gynt” in colour and line. Cloth, information, having inspected the palace during 
15/- net. Also Limited Edition, signed, 63/- net numerous visits and obtained photographs of certain 
Mr. Rackham has obviously delighted in exerc:sing parts never before accessible to a camera. Prospectus 
his art on Ibsen’s masterpiece. on application. 





THE RT. HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


triumphs again with the third volum2 of 


Marlborough: His Life and Times 


“ His hero is shown here at the height of his glory and as lovable as he is glorious. . . . Let the 
specialists cavil at this point or that; the rest of us may be grateful for an epic.”—Punch, 


Book Society Recommendation. 25/- net 


Chris'mas List free from 


HARRAP, 182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. I 
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condemnation that we shall get our Christmas chuckles : and, 
moreover, that we got them last year and shall get them 
again next year and the year after. 

Well, it seems to suit everybody very nicely, and there is 
a lot to be said for a world which can provoke books as enter- 
taining as some of those on my list. First, because most 
unusual, I should put Lady Addle Remembers, a skit on the 
average ‘“ society’ memoir which is only a hair’s-breadth 
removed from the genuine article. The illustrations need to 
be seen to be believed, and the terrible occasion when Crainy 
cheated at croquet in the presence of the Kaiser (he sent in 
his papers that evening, of course) is only one of many tense 
episodes in a superb piece of non-stop lunacy. There is fine 
lunacy, too, in General Forcursue and Co., in which Mr. 
George C. Nash further afflicts the unfortunate Mr. Whelk, 
the fun being fast and (to put it mildly) furious when the 
General becomes Captain of the Roughover Golf Club. Even 
the most ardent non-golfer would find himself laughing at 
these appalling documents. A third very funny book, and 
one which works to a less insular brand of humour, is My 
Ten Years in a Quandary—articles, illustrated by Gluyas 
Williams, of which the most successful attain a frenzy of non- 
sequiturs which would make anyone laugh even on a wet 
Monday morning. There is a realeighteenth-century pungency 
about Mr. Marmaduke Dixey’s verse fables upon our twentieth- 
century shortcomings, and they have a notable illustrator in 
Mr. Clifford Webb. 

Sequels are notoriously hard to write. Muddling Through 
is a disappointment after Foreigners, and not even Mr. 
Gollancz’s device of islanding many of the remarks on a page 
by themselves can make them look particularly noteworthy. 
Nicholas Bentley’s pictures are funny, though. Messrs. 
Sellar and Yeatman find their job a little harder each year, 
and their book would have come dangerously near to living 
up to its title had it not been for the section at the end upon 
Scouts, Girl Guides, tracking signs, &c., which is in the 
genuine 1066 vein. The new Fougasse can hardly be con- 
sidered a sequel; but The Luck of the Draw shows him as 
brilliant as ever, and more and more versatile. Fougasse 
has also decorated Exploring the Avenues, a book of adroit 








fitment flex 


Unrx book units are a really new idea in furnishing. 
Growing with vour needs and adapting themselves 
to your conditions of living, their freshness lies in 
their freedom from complication, their extreme 
flexibility, their purposeful simplicity of design, 
their low price. They satisfy at one blow the desire 


for efficient bookcases, cheap bookeases, and good- 


NI 


looking bookcases. 


Ask on a postcard for illustrated 
prospectus or see them in action 
at the PHorntx Snowroom 


66 Chandos Street London W C 2 
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and. -very -readable Punch verse and prose. Mr. Adrian 
Porter's poem about the Perfect Pest (“She merely sent 
wire to say That she was coming down to stay ”’) must be 
hung up in nearly as many English homes as that rhyme 
about the bathroom. Here it is, with others equally slick, 
neatly decorated by Eileen McGrath. Gubbins.and Hendy’s 
Guide to Dodging Income Tax will seem to you funny if jt 
seems to you funny to refer to your Income Tax Collector as 
Mr. Bloodsucker and speculate in similar vein about his 
private life. 

Finally, two books which have the excellent quality of 
not fitting into any established category. The rhymes and 
drawings by the late Clarence Day are technically speaking 
funny, but more than a few of them are poignant far beyond 
humour. This is a book which will outlast Christmas merrj. 
ment. And last, but. not least, a book for children. Miss 
Jan Struther’s delightfully light verse restates the old fables 
in terms of Belisha-beacons and telephones, and Ernest 
Shepard's decorations are exactly right. The book deserves 
its title of The Modern Struwwelpeter, and one. couldn't say 
more than that. Monica REDLICH. 


The Poetry of Reality 


The Earth Trembles: Books IX and X of Men of Good Will, 

By Jules Romains. (Lovat Dickson. 10s. 6d.) 
Wirnu every additional volume of this immense work the 
dilemma of the reviewer becomes more acute. Is he to assume 
that everyone has read the previous volumes and only needs 
to be reminded of the new one? In that case his task seems 
rather unnecessary, since anybody who has read eight volumes 
of a work in progress is likely to continue without the incitement 
of a review. Or must the reviewer assume that he is address- 
ing an audience either completely ignorant of the work, or com- 
pletely indifferent to it? In that case he can only repeat 
the eulogies of his previous reviews with whatever variation 
the new volume suggests. There may be a small class of 
readers who have dropped out, or are in the process of dropping 
out, for there is every evidence that the excellent sales of the 
first few volumes in this country are not being maintained. 
In this present issue, for éxample, we say farewell to the timid 
typography of an English printer and greet, with the best 
possible grace, the eccentricity of an American one. Moreover, 
Mr. Dickson announces a tempting scheme for buying the 
back volumes which suggests the bargain basement. It is 
perhaps not very tactful of me to mention these facts, but if 
indeed they do denote a lack of support in this country, I am 
moved to that state of contempt and anger which makes no 
disguise of the truth. 

Men of Good Will is without doubt the most considerable 
literary enterprise of our time. It is almost incredible that a 
single hand should dare to commit itself to such an immense 
task. Let us remember that this task is nothing less than 
the history of our epoch, in all its aspects, but that history 
organised into the unity which we call a work of the imagina- 
tion : a unified conception in which all contradictions disappear, 
in which we see life evolving as an organic whole. If we 
further note that the analysis which Monsieur Romains makes 
of this historical organism which is our own epoch, reveals 
rather than a conscious growth a blind search for light and 
moisture obstructed by evil and indifference, and that his 
whole object as it gradually becomes revealed in the course 
of his story is to show how full and strong and beautiful 
that growth might be if only it could be controlled by a 
few men of good will, we have some inkling of the transcendent 
moral value of his undertaking. But these are not, alas, 
considerations which move the fiction-addict, and though 
this work contains more of terror and joy than the ordinary 
fiction reader might expect, it is definitely to another public 
that the reviewer is now inclined to appeal—that public 
more interested in fact than in fiction, in analysis rather than 
invention. There must be a great number of historians, 
scientists, psychologists, sociologists and _ politicians who 
never normally take up a serious work of fiction. They 
may read detective stories and an occasional thriller, but 
fiction that pretends to be an art they probably dismiss 
as something completely antipathetic. They might feel 
differently about this work, written by a scientist (Jules 
Romains was trained as a doctor), and completely scientific 
in its detachment. They would, of course, find something 
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. . touches of 

autobiography as when Mr. 

Baring persuaded a 

Greek shepherd to read 

aloud to him a lovely passage in 
the original Attic . . 


A SAMPLE DELIGHT FROM 
HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO DECLARE ? 


“ Sir, this woman 

would sink a ninety-gun ship, she 
is ‘so dull, so heavy” 

BUT ONE OF THE MANY REMARKS 

BY DR. JOHNSON RECOVERED IN THE 
NEW COMPLETE BOSWELL 


The widest range 
of Lawrence's genius: all the 
unpublished works 


now gathered into this one volume 


HAVE YOU ANYTHING 


TO DECLARE? 
by MAURICE BARING 


Selections from a life-time’s reading in prose and 
verse—mainly in ENGLISH but with originals and 
translations from GREEK, LATIN, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, SPANISH, RUSSIAN. ... One 
of the most enchanting “ personal anthologies ” 
that has ever been assembled. Beautifully printed, 
with a limp cloth binding case specially designed 
by Stanley Morison. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF A TOUR 


TO THE HEBRIDES 
by JAMES BOSWELL 


Ready on Monday, the first popular edition of 
the complete version of the Yourna/. 21s. net. 
The discovery of the original manuscripts and the 
publication of the subscriber’s edition have been 
the subjects of world-wide Press attention. “ As 
far as is humanly possible the editors have given 
us the Fournal as it was actually read by Johnson 


himself "—E. B. OSBORN in the Morning Post. 


PHOENIX 


by D. H. LAWRENCE 


Unique in scope and design this is the broadest 
collection of the works of D. H. Lawrence: and 
only one other book, namely The Levsters, presents 
in its special way so comprehensive a picture of 
his career. Edited by Lawrence’s bibliographer, 
Edward D. McDonald. 852 pages. 2Is. net 
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A Journey to 


Jerusalem 
by ST. JOHN ERVINE 


“Every place Mr. Ervine visits, every 
person he meets, and every situation 
that occurs brings forth some comment 
and criticism in which there is much 
humour, blended with a vast amount of 
common sense.”’—Observer. 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 


August Folly 
by ANGELA THIRKELL 
“A sheer joy.”—Sunday Times. 
"15th thousand 7s. 6d. net 


Other Recent Successes: 





Inside Europe | 
by JOHN GUNTHER 


Man the Unknown 
by ALEXIS CARREL 


The Swan of Lichfield 


by HESKETH PEARSON 


The Ghosts of Sin 
Chang 


by ALBERT GERVAIS 


Four Plays of 1936 


Edited by VOR BROWN 




































































which I should call poetry, but which I also find in the best 
works of science. It is the poetry of reality, of the world 
devoid of sentimentality and bias, the world as it exists jp 
the laboratory no less than in the crystal mind of a poet. 

The general theme of the present two books is the atmo. 
sphere in Europe during the years which led up to the World 
War. The principal character is Gurau, a politician who 
becomes Foreign Minister in the Caillaux Cabinet of 1911, at 
the time of the Agadir incident. We are given not only a 
brilliant study of the psychology of a politician but inter. 


‘woven with it an absorbing analysis of the Franco-German 


situation. There are many other themes taken up or intro. 
duced in this volume—mysterious revolutionary activities, 
the growing consciousness of the generation that is shortly 
to become the war-gencration, ecclesiastical affairs, petit 
bourgeois affairs, all the complex life of a nation, and all tending 
towards the inevitable catastrophe of war. H.R: 


Short Stories 


The Best Short Stories of 1936. Inglish and American. Edited 
by E. J. O’Brien. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Tramp. By Dal Stivens. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Collected Short Stories. By Stella Benson. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Hungaria. By various authors. (Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d.) 
The Song in the House. By Ann Bridge. (Chatto and Windus, 

7s. 6d.) 

Mr. O'Brien prefaces his annual collection with his annual 
lament. ‘* The death of New Stories and of Lovat Dickson's 
Magazine leaves England without any periodical devoted 
primarily to the short story as a form of art. Both magazines 
have disappeared because adequate public support for them 
was lacking. This is a disgrace to England.” May a former 
subscriber to New Stories suggest that this last sentence is a 
little exaggerated and reads oddly like an appeal to Lady 
Houston ? New Stories is represented by what is presumably 
the pick of the bunch. Here are two quotations, and with 
them one from the current number of Home Chat, and I defy 
anybody to choose without hesitation the two from Mr. 
O'Brien’s magazine : 

“For a few moments she lay motionless, tense, hoping that he 
might kiss her goodnight, and tell her how good it was to be here 
with her—one of those obvious little things so unnecessary from a 
man’s point of view, and so precious to woman.” 


‘‘She had been clever enough to use no rouge, sensing that to 
Alan Foster—so run-after and satiated, as he must be, by the 
adulation of lovely, artificial women—the tender youthful colour of 
her lips, her soft, natural paleness, would have the greater appeal.” 


*T think I must have dreamed as I walked. She came to me, 
I saw her sad at the years of my absence. I saw her sitting with the 
child in the garden in the autumn time ; I saw her trying to smile. 
I spoke to her, told her I was come home, but she shook her head in 
silence. I saw her sitting there where the late sun kissed the yellow 
roses. I laid my hand on her shoulder and she looked up. I know 
she smiled at me then.” 

** A disgrace to England ?”’ I doubt it. I feel it is more 
true to say that New Stories, however praiseworthy the 
motives of its editors, was too dull and undiscriminating a 
paper to deserve public support. A monthly number had 
somehow got to be produced, and the editors were forced to 
print much which was worthless. (I question the accuracy of 
Mr. O’Brien’s remark that “‘ The London Mercury can only print 
a tenth of what I am sure it would like to print and ought to 
print,” for that is to suppose that about a hundred and twenty 
short stories of merit are written during the year.) Indeed, I 
doubt whether a magazine of short stories, in which the good 
will always be diluted by the less good, is desirable at all. The 
effect of a magazine like New Stories is to increase the number 
of short story writers rather than improve the quality of the 
short story. "We complain nowadays with some justice that 
everyone writes a novel, and the danger of New Stories was 
that it would lead everyone to write a short story. Most of its 
contributions were on the same dull level as contemporary 
fiction : the middle level, without even the inventive talent 
shown by the Severn and Lakeland and Shropshire novelists. 
We see the effect of the short story magazine in this anthology, 
where the excellent tales of Mr. Bates, Miss Elizabeth Bowen 
and Mr. Christopher Isherwood suffer from their proximity to 
the dull, the derivative and the pretentious : like individual 
clothes in a congregation they pick up the common “ sergey ” 
smell. 

Mr. Eliot has likened the meaning of a poem to the meat a 
burglar gives a watchdog to keep him quiet, and the “ plot ” 
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Just Published 


FROM 
U-BOAT 
TO PULPIT 


by MARTIN NIEMOLLER 


The story of how the U-Boats destroyed British 
shipping during the war and of how one of their 
Commanders became a leader of the Church and one 
of the most influential men in Germany to-day. 


8/6 net. 


* 


THE 
LEAGUE 
FIASCO 


by VICTOR MARGUERITTE 


International affairs from the “European” 
point of view—A biting indictment of Lloyd 
George, Poincaré and the armament industry 
—A concise and accurate picture of the 
present international situation—What we may 
expect and how it can be remedied. 


10/6 net. 


HIGH 
FAILURE 


by JOHN GRIERSON 


SOLO ALONG THE ARCTIC 
AIR ROUTE 


“\ fine tale of pluck, luck and impressive skill to 
hoot.’—Times Literary Supplement. 
“An entertaining account of a gallant pioneer effort 
in the air.”.—Public Opinion. 
“His adventures have been such as ought to make 
him the hero of a serial story called ‘Lone Hawk of 
the Air’ He tells his story excellently—and it really 
is a tale of thrills and near shaves.” 

—Books of the Month. 


SALVATION 
DYNASTY 


by BRIAN LUNN 


“The story of one of the most remarkable and 
romantic families of the modern world . . . his book, 
touching as it does on the human side of one of the 
most outstanding families in our national history... 
provides gripping and exciting romance.” 
—The Times. 
“SALVATION DYNASTY is the best one-volume 
book on the Army in its personal relationships. it 
has the magnetic attraction of a fine novel.” 
—British Weekly. 





12/6 net. 
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OF TREMENDOUS IMPORTANCE 


WILLIAM TEELING’S 


Epic of Empire 


GODS OF TO-MORROW 


. . . Something like that too, he saw in 
China and Japan; and if you want to know 
what the young Japanese officers who pro- 
voked the mutiny in Tokyo last February 
are saying among themselves when their 
tongues are loosened with saki, you'll find 
that too in these pages. Here we have the 
key to his title. The Gods of To-morrow 
are the rising generation in all these Pacific 
countries. He sees them confronting a 
stormy future, with the lightning flashes of 
war playing round distant horizons.” 
—SiIR FREDERICK WHYTE, K.C.S.1., LL.D., 
in a Broadcast review over the B.B.C. 


Fully illustrated (2nd Impression printing) 12/6 | 





| GREY OWL 


THREE GREAT BOOKS TO HIS CREDIT 


| (1) TALES OF AN EMPTY CABIN 


The story of the great North Land 
With many beautiful illustrations 10/6 


(2) PILGRIMS OF THE WILD 


His own autobiography Illustrated 7/6 


(3) THE ADVENTURES OF SAJO 


His only work of fiction A book that has 
fascinated thousands, both young and old 
Illustrated by himself 7/6 
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A Harley Street Surgeon’s Autobiography 
KENNETH WALKER’S 


THE INTRUDER; 


H. G: WELLS writes: 

“TI have just been reading THE 
INTRUDER with great admiration and 
delight. It is an extraordinarily entertain- 
ing book, at once light and wise. I have 
seen no praise of it anywhere, and it was 
only by chance I took it up and was 
caught by it.” 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Selected from Objects 


in the 


NATIONAL COLLECTIONS 
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Madonna & Child, by Carlo Crivelli. 
Coloured Postcard, 2d. ; Large Coloured Reproduction, 1|-. 


* a x 


NEW subjects have been issued, attractively 
mounted and printed with traditional 
greetings. Picture-books, large coloured re- 
productions, and coloured postcards with or 
without slip-in folders, offer a wide range of 
unusual and inexpensive Christmas _ gifts. 


Coloured Postcard, 2d. ; Christmas Card, 3d. ; 

Postcard with folder, 5d.; Picture Books— 

monochrome, 6d., coloured, 1]/-; Large 
Coloured Reproduction, 1]-. 


AT THE 
VICTORIA & ALBERT 
MUSEUM 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 


Send for lists or telephone Kensington 6371, Ext. 47. 
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of a story fulfils the same function. But Mr. O’Brien’s author 
are too ready to eliminate the plot when there is nothing behind 
no social or religious or critical theme. They present us with 
sketches which haven’t yet become stories, and these sketches 
make duller reading than the honest magazine stories of Miss 
Ann Bridge, which offer nothing but plots (it is a pity her 
style rides roughshod over sensibility : “ she started back, as 
though a serpent had stung her” ; “a naiad gleam of white 
limbs *’), or Miss Stella Benson’s, the plots of which are often 
trivial and makeshift but with a verbal dexterity and‘ 
shrewish wit to support them. It would be unfair perhaps 
to compare his anthology with Hungaria, a selection of cop. 
temporary Hungarian short stories, for Mr. O’Brien has only 
a year's crop to pick from, though one cannot fail to notice 
in the foreign volume the richer invention, the wider range of 
material, and a poetic sense only equalled among the English 
writers by Mr. Bates and Miss Bowen. But The Tramp, a 
volume of stories by a young Australian, Mr. Dal Stivens, 
supports my contention that originality will be given a 
hearing without the kind of rich patron to whom Mr. O’Brien 
makes his appeal. At any rate, as long as publishers fight shy 
of short stories, one may feel certain that a new author will not 
be lost ina crowd. These vivid, passionately imagined stories, 
of an old tramp who tried to stand three rounds with a boxer 
at a fair for the sake of the prize, of a middle-aged teacher of 
English in a small Australian town, with his priggish culture 
and absurd conceit and heart-breaking ambition, of a farm 
labourer’s drunken Christmas Eve, are quite free from the 
oppressive subjectivity of Mr. O’Brien’s anthology pieces, a 
subjectivity which is too often the easy, the explicit way, to 
state a theme without dramatising it. This kind of subjectivity 
has the vagueness and hollowness of a leading article or of Mr. 
O’Brien’s own criticism: ‘* Substance is something achieved 
by the artist in every creation, rather than something already 
present, and accordingly a fact or a group of facts in a story 
only attains substantial embodiment when the artist’s power 
of compelling imaginative persuasion transforms it into a 


living truth. ... GravaAM GREENE. 


Stings and Buzzes 


Mr. Pinkerton Has the Clue. 
7s. 6d.) : 

Cards onthe Table. By Agatha Christie. 

Puzzle for Fools. By Patrick Quentin. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Murder on the Tropic. By Todd Downing. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Highly Unsafe. By Max Saltmarsh. (Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 


By David Frome. (Longmans. 


(Crime Club. 7s. 6<.) 


Goring’s First Case. By Peter Kippax. (Michael Joseph. 
Zs. 6d.) 

The Case of the Malverne Diamonds. By Leonard R. Gribble. 
(Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 

There Has Been a Murder. By Henry Holt. (Crime Club. 
Zs. 6d.) 


The Big Picture. By David Whitelaw. (Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d.) 


‘** SUSPICIONS that the mind of itself gathers are but buzzes,” 
said Francis Bacon; ‘ but suspicions that are artificially 
nourished and put into men’s heads by the tales and whis- 
perings of others have stings.” The amateur crime- 
investigator of fiction relies often on the oracular buzz— 
“the hideous humm,” as Milton put it; on “ suspicions 
that the mind of itself gathers,” suspicions contemptuously 
dismissed by the orthodox policeman as a mere singing in 


the ears; on lightning intuition, the short-circuiting of 
reason. The experienced crime-fan, too, frequently nails 


his man by listening to the buzzes and ignoring the stings 
which the detection-writer aims judiciously to plant in the 
sensitive parts of his anatomy. 

This whole business of suspicion leads one inevitably to that 
celebrated nonentity, Evan Pinkerton. We are all, they tell 
us, potential murderers. A more select class—the born 
murderee—has lately arisen under the auspices of psycho- 
analysis. Pinkerton, on the other hand, is in a class by 
himself: he is the natural, the inevitable suspect. Not only 
do murders crop up, like primroses in the wake of Primavera, 
wherever he walks: but he invariably contrives to act in 
the shadiest possible manner, so that even his good friend, 
Inspector Bull, can scarcely forbear to come down on him 
like a ton of bricks. He has only to stay a couple of nights 
in a respectable Bath hotel for the famous ex-actress, Dame 
Ellen Crosby, to be found dead there with complexion mud 
smeared all over her face. Ellen Crosby was an autocratic 
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ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
YORK SCHOOL OF GLASS-PAINTING 


By JOHN A. KNOWLES, F.S.A. 


With 2 coloured plates, 47 collotypes, 15 half-tones and 79 illustrations in 
t..2 text. 30s, 
Here is a book of great learning and interest, which breaks new grourd 
both as a treatise on painted glass and as a contribution to medizval social 
and economic history. It approaches the subject primarily from the point 
of view of the craft. Of few, if any, medizval crafts would it be possible 
to write with such completeness. The bock shatters a good many illusions 
and reveals the medieval Englishman as a man very like ourselves in essentials. 


SPIRITUAL SONGS 


From English MSS. of Fourteenth to Sixteenth Centuries (now for 
the first time modernised) 


Edited by FRANCES M. M. COMPER. 
With a Preface by Herbert J. C. Grierson. 7s. 6d. 


There are many beautiful things in the world that will never be repeated. 
Cther types of -eauty will emerge, but these will remain unapproachable 
in their classic perfection. The English lyrics of the two centuries before 
the Reformation are a case in point. 


GREAT ISSUES. STUDIES 
RECONCILIATION 


By NEVILLE S. TALBOT, D.D., sometime Bishop of Pretoria 
3s. 6d. 


A book of tonic quality. The great issues of life and religion are discussed | 
in a succession of brief studies. 


IN 


THE APOCALYPSE EXPLAINED 
FOR READERS OF TO-DAY 


By W. J. FERRAR, M.A. 3s. 6d 


Here is an attempt to place the Revelation of St. John in its historical back- 
ground and explain its original meaning ; the text is printed with short notes. 














SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2 

And of all Booksellers 
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Scottish Chureh 
Arehiteeture 


| 
| 
]. S. COLTART 12s. 6d. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


With 32 plates and numerous illustrations in the text. 


“A complete modern bool 
In the present work the 


on this subject has long been overdue. 
author takes us to every ancient church 
building with any pretentions to architectural merit, describing its 
history and present condition. The book will be of great use to 
visitors to Scotland and indispensable to Scottish libraries, 


s se 
Happy Families 
MARIE LOUISE DE MEEUS and 
MARGARET BLUNDELL 3s. 61. 
A timely book, describing the small holdings of Belgium. It is 


designed to instruct all who are interested in the problem of land 
settlement and to give practical help to existing small holders, 


Our = English hae 


. W. MUNCEY 
a 8 illustrations. 


A valuable monograph on fairs, reprinting many o!d documents and 
illustrating sides of the rough-and-tumble old Engii ish life which are 
scarcely represented in history books, 


Praise 


A Book of Verse 
Written and illustrated by GLADYS M. REES 2s. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘‘ Her verses are graceful 
in form and spirit. . . the note of joy sounds in all of 
them, as it does in the charmin; gly etched illustrations,” 





THE SHELDON PRESS 
W.C. 2. 


Northumberland Avenue, London, 








A Selection. from Cassell’s Lis 


aa 


SIR AUSTEN 


CHAMBERLAIN 


Politics From Inside 


‘An entirely honest and first-hand record of the 
political struggles in six of the most important 
years in modern history.’ 
—J. A. Spenver (Spectator) 
680 pages. 18/- net 


X. M. 


BOULESTIN 
Myself, 
My Two Countries 


The spiritedly amusing biography of a famous 
hotelier. We commend this book to all who enjoy 
alike good food and good stories 


With 8 Walf-Tone Plates. 


JELLICOE 


Admiral Sir R. H. Bacon 


With a Foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna, P.C. 


12/6 nel 


‘The living image of the man emerges from these 

pages. —Hecror C. Bywater (Daily Telegraph) 

582 pages, with 40 photogravure plates, line maps 
and folding charts 


2nd edition. 25/- net 


A 
SPENDER 
Great Britain 


EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH, 1886-1935 


and young may 
Spender 


‘this valuable volume which old 
read with pleasure and profit... Mr. 
. has done good and dutiful work.’ 

—WICKHAM Steep (Fortnightly Review) 


932 pages. 10/6 net 


** AMERICA” 


1 “America” that does not get into the pages of 
the smart novelists’ is shown in 


CARL CARMER’s 


‘collection of odd history, folklore, and anecdote 
of New York State—not the city.—.1 berdeen Press 


x ANOTHER 


6. 
al 


A Lonesome Drum 
10/6 xet 


Listen For 








ALEC WAUGH’s superb successor to The Balliols 
Jill Somerset. 8/6 net 


HERBERT GORMAN’s novel of the French 
Revolution. The Mountain and the Plein. 8/6 net 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH?’s story of the Kentish 
Farmlands. Rose Deeprose. 8/6 net 
R. C. HUTCHINSON’s great novel, in its 3rd 


edition. Shining Scabbard. 8/6 net 
WARWICK DEEPING’s superb book—a story of 


the war that is different. No Hero—This. 7/6 net 
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PETER DAVIES 


The great book of the london Underworld” 


LOW COMPANY 
by 


MARK BENNEY 9/2 


“ There are passages in this book which | think — 


on grounds of manners, not of morals—might 
But | would stand 
almost anything from this author, a born writer 


as well have been omitted. 


who has emerged from the almost unbelievable 
underworld which we pass daily and never see 
... the thins is a sudden revelation: and there 
is no touch about it of deliberate sensationalism.” 


SIR JOHN SQUIRE 


“Homage to England “ 


by 
R. D. CHARQUIES 8/6 
‘\dmirably written, this is a sympathetic and 
careful examination of the case for and against 
limes Literary Supplement. 


7 d j /, Bulloch. 


England. 


“An admirable book. 


“\ rolling stone in the modern world “ 


COCKALORUM 


b) 
HAMISH ALACLAREN 10/6 


“As | turned lr. Maclaren’s pages | found 
myself literally shouting with delight ... When 
writing reaches this pitch of excitement, it doesn’t 
matter what it is about. 


JAMES AGATE in the Daily L xpress. 


A few Christmas Suggestions 

Are they fond of Sailing and the Sea ? 
SAIL AND POWER © Uff Fox's third book 35/< 
SHIPS. AND WOMEN Bill Adams’ Autobio- 
graphy 8/6 
Gregory Robinson's 
beautifully illustrated — sift 
book 15/= 
H. WW. Reynolds’ Cruises 
7/6 


SHIPS THAT HAVE 
MADE HISTORY 


SENORITA 


y, Ire the children fond of horses! 

RUNAWAY MIKE Eleanor Helme’s great suc= 
cessor to Slasfy. The delightful 
tale of a pony, a boy, and his dos 
on Exmoor, with illustrations by 
¥. Ivester Lloyd 7 6 

ol / / o 

s she € dog lover: 

CHINEsE PUZZLE Rumer Godden’s enchanting 
story of a pekingese, a spaniel, a 
mastill, a dalmatian, a French bull- 
dos, other dogs and a yellow cat 6/= 

Li he air-minded? 

SAGITTARIUS RISING — Cecil Lewis's best selling 
autobiography has now reached its 
fourth large printing and is in 
constant demand ! 8/6 








————= 


Dame, who kept her relatives at heel by brandishing her Will 
ever: their heads: .a number of people, therefore, were jp, 
terested in her demise ; her son, Vardon ; her brother, Major 
Peyton ; his daughters, Gillian and Cecily ; the Twistletons. 
to say nothing of the sinister Miss Margolius, who pads about 
the place smoking tiny gold-tipped cigarettes. Pinkerton, of 
course, compromises himself at the start—by helping Cecily 
Peyton to burn some incriminating papers. However, 
as a picker-up of unconsidered trifles he is unrivalled, By 
always being in the wrong place (for the murderer) at the 
right time—under his bed, for instance—when the murderer 
comes to strangle him, by chumming up with the Chief 
Constable’s spaniel, and by taking an Aix bath, this timig 
little romantic gets ahead of the police, solves an exceedingly 
subtle problem of impersonation, and scores his greatest 
triumph to date. 

Before Mrs. Chfistie’s fertility of invention, the average 
detection-writer can only bite the dust. The store of plots she 
keeps under her hat is nobody's business : and year after year, 
with the light patter and deceptive legerdemain of a first-rate 
conjuror, she goes on producing out of this inexhaustible hat 
the oddest, most exciting objects. Her opening situation jp 
Cards On The Table is, I think, the best she has ever devised, 
Mr. Shaitana, a very unworthy person indeed, arranges a 
dinner-party at which four representatives of law and order 
meet four people who, he tells Poirot, have got away with 
murder undiscovered. The four representatives are Poirot 
himself, Superintendent Battle, Colonel Race, and a delightful 
writer of detective novels, Mrs. Oliver :— 

“Mrs. Oliver was partial to apples, and had indeed been known 

to eat as many as five pounds straight off whilst composing the com. 
plicated plot of ‘The Death in the Drain Pipe ’—coming to _ herself 
with a start and an incipient stomach-ache an hour and ten minutes 
after she was due at an important luncheon party given in her 
honour.” 
The mephistophelian Mr. Shaitana is, quite rightly, stabbed— 
while his guests are playing Bridge. There is no question 
but that one of the unapprehended murderers must be 
guilty, so the problem becomes a matter entirely of psycho- 
logical deduction and Bridge scores. The book flags a little 
in the middle: but it gathers pace again with a_ second 
murder, and —as usual —-the author savagely tweaks our legs 
at the end. 

Mr. Quentin wraps up his stings, so to speak, in buzzes, 
His scene is laid in a mental sanatorium. So, when the 
inmates begin to hear voices telling them that they are 
going to murder or to be murdered, they are naturally hard 
put to decide whether these are “ suspicions that are arti- 
ficially nourished and put into men’s heads by the tales 
and whisperings of others” or just ‘ suspicions that the 
mind of itself gathers.” The hero, for instance, a young 
producer whose wife has been killed in a theatre fire, hears 
the voice saying, * You've got to get away, Peter Duluth. 
... There will be murder.” The financier, Mr. Laribee, 
hears the sound of a ticker-tape machine (it turns out that 
the criminal has introduced a stop-watch into his pocket). 
Iris Pattison, a melancholiac whose father was ruined by 
Laribee’s financial manoeuvres, is told that she must kill 
Laribee. The first blow, however, falls upon the attendant 
Fogarty, a champion wrestler: he is found horribly trussed 
up in a straight-jacket, choked by his -own efforts to get 
free. This is a grim story, in spite of Peter Duluth’s agreeable 
wise-cracking : some readers may, indeed, find the setting 
and characters too faithfully described for their peace of 
mind. But it is exceedingly well done, the horrors are really 
blood-chilling. and the dénouement is brilliant. 

Mr. Downing’s new book is a disappointment after that 
excellent thriller, Vaudtures in the Sky. The detail is com- 
paratively perfunctory; the creation of atmosphere (the 
author's strongest point) has lapsed into a loud, bogyman 
eackle of atmospherics ; the herrings are a crude shade of 
red: and the detective withholds information from the 
reader —he has no right to keep to himself his evidence 
about the fingerprint on the poisoned caramel. Never- 
theless, this criminal who picks off one guest after another 
in a lonely Mexican hacienda gives us some genuine thrills. 


Why did his victims see yellow before they died ? Who 
was stealing the drinking-water? Why did Miss Fahn 
send for 126 picture-postcards ?, These are some of the 


questions that Hugh Rennert must answer before he reaches 


his final solution. JZighly Unsafe lives up to its title. Mr 
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Six books to give to 
countrymen 


here or abroad 


1. A BIRD IN THE BUSH 


By E. HILTON YOUNG 

Illustrated by PETER SCOTT 10s. 6d. 

‘It is, indeed, a book worthy to be placed on the shelf 

beside Gilbert White and W. H. Hudson and Lord 

Grey of Fallodon. There can be no higher praise.’ 
The Field. 


2 THE HAPPY FISHERMAN 

By STEPHEN GWYNN 

Illustrated Dy ROY BEDDINGTON 10s. 6d. 
5. IN PRAISE OF DOGS 

AN ANTHOLOGY of famous writers 

With plates by VERNON STOKES 12s. 6d. 
4, JUST CATS 

Essays by T. O. BEACHCROFT 

Pictures by LOWES LUARD 10s. 6d. 

A COUNTRY GARDEN 

By ETHEL ARMITAGE 

With 25 woodcuts by JOHN FARLEIGH 10s. Gd. 
6. OLD GARDEN ROSES 


Their History and Culture 


By EDWARD A. BUNYARD. Illustrated, 15s. Od. 


AND 
EDWARD BAWDEN’S 


A GARDENER’S DIARY 


FOR 1937 
a lovely little gift 
as. 6d. 


THEY ARE COUNTRY LIFE BOOKS 


Write for an illustrated prospectus to Country 


Life, 20 Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2 























Mountaineering Library 
Edited and brought up-to-date 
by H. E. G. TYNDALE 


With a general introduction 
by G. WINTHROP YOUNG 


1. The Playground of Europe 
by LESLIE STEPHEN 


2. My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus 
by A. F. MUMMERY 


, 16 photogravure plates. 
SH eS 5s. net each 


The Threshold 


An Anthology of Prose and Verse from Public 
and Secondary Schools 


Edited by R. W. MOORE 
6s. net 


Art and Life 


by HANNAH CLOSS 
With 96 plates. 15s. net 
A book which opens our eyes and makes us see the value of 
art ag everyday life. The illustrations are many and 
unusual, 


3 New Tales of Action 
Edited by L. A. G. STRONG 
“Very good books.’’—The Listener. 
MYSTERY ON THE RIVER 
by BRIAN O’FARRELL 
THE KITE 
by REX WARNER 
WINGS OVER ELDORADO 
by MALCOLM TAYLOR 
Coloured jackets, 8 illustrations. 256 pages. 


Number 14 Joy Street 


“* The aristocrat of Annuals.”—The Morning Post. 
6s. net 


Here We Come A-Piping 


An Anthology of Poems for Young Children 
Edited by ROSE FYLEMAN 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net 


“One of the nicest and most unhackneyed little books of 
its kind that | have seen.” —Eleanor Farjeon. 


The Roaming Doll 


by MARGARET and MARY BAKER 
3s. 6d. net 
“A Baker book is the kind of book that is taken out of the 


3s. 6d. net each 





nursery shelves and read aloud over and over again.”— 
The Church Times. 





ANIMAL TALES by BENJAMIN RABIER 


France’s pre-eminent animal cartoonist. Profusely illustrated 
in colour and line. 

I. ROGER THE FOX AND DAISY THE GOOSE. 

2s. 6d. net 


ll. THE THREE FISHES. 2s. 6d. net 
m= BASIL BLACKWELL oxrorp—=1 
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Week-en 


choice of 


Books 


FEW people have the time nowa- 
days to read all the books that 
they wish to read; they therefore 
have to be discriminating in their 
choice from the abundant output 
of the publishing houses. Whether 
their taste be for fiction, travel or 
biography ; religion, art or science ; 
history, politics or sociology, they 
can trust the judgment of current 
literature provided every week-end 
in The Times Literary Supplement. 
Its critics are all anonymous ; its 
standpoint is strictly impartial. 
During a lifetime of more than 
30 years the fearless independence 
of its reviews has established it 
throughout the world as a recognized 
criterion of literary merit. 

The pages of The Times Literary 
Supplement review the widest variety 
of books from the newest thriller 
to the latest work of scholarship. 
Moreover, a review in The Times 
Literary Supplement is more than 
a précis of a book; it is often a 
real contribution to the literature 
of the subject. 





LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


Available every Friday 
THREEPENCE 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 
17s. 4d. Per Annum 


ll 
—— 


Saltmarsh’s hero comes into possession of some Papers 
relating. to a wholesale aeroplane-theft conspiracy. _ From, 
that-moment his life teems with incident : he is blockaded 
in his Jermyn Street flat, nearly bumped off at Brooklands, 
hypnotised at Mortlake, consulted by “ Q. 39,” and after g 
series of breathless adventures in Central Europe solves the 
riddle of the ankh and prevents a world war. I should have 
thought that, with the whole resources of the Foreign Office 
behind him, Q. 89 might have discovered. more expeditiously 
the meaning of the key-word, ‘** Yaitza”; and Mr. Salt. 
marsh’s bright idea of giving his hero a thoroughly incom. 
patible young civil servant as companion in his adventures 
is not exploited as well as it might have been. But Mr, 
Saltmarsh only needs to de-buchanise his style and he yi] 
go right to the head of adventure-story writers. 

When the coffin of that renowned seventeenth-century 
Old Saxonian, Dr. Lovell, is opened, an undeniably twentieth. 
century corpse is discovered. The problem of its identity 
and murder is solved by the science master, Dale Goring, 
and his friend, Inspector Craig. Mr. Kippax’s logic is much 
more satisfactory than his low-life characters, who are sadly 
belcherised. His criminal, too, sticks out a mile—besides 
being as good as given away by a certain sentence in the 
publisher’s blurb. The ‘Tears of Death’ is a diamond necklace: 
with a history as sinister as that of the Koh-i-noor. _ Its 
theft from the house of Lady Malverne launches Inspector 
Slade upon a dark and complex investigation. In his efforts 
to escape the closing net, the criminal commits several 
murders, and the problem of his identity will baffle many 
readers. Mr. Gribble has written a melodramatic but 
admirably constructed tale. Mr. Holt is an old hand at the 
fast-moving thriller, and There Has Been a Murder is one of 
his best efforts: A dramatist, Richard Seagrave, rescues a 
girl from the Ten Keys gang, and soon becomes unpleasantly 
involved in their affairs. There is plenty of secret service 
work, shooting, abductions and surprises before our old 
friends, Inspector Silver and Andy Collinson, finally break 
up the gang. The Big Picture is the tale of a young clerk 
whose longing for excitement has been stimulated but not 
satisfied by gangster films. When Aristide Renier is mur- 
dered and a fifty thousand frane reward offered, he jumps 
at this opening for adventure and involves himself in a duel 
to the death with an unscrupulous and relentless criminal, 

NicHo.as Bake, 


Books for Children 


Gone is Gone. By Wanda Gag. 
(Faber. 2s.) 

The Musical Box. By Clare 
Leighton. (Gollancz. 6s.) 

The Little Boy and His 
House. By Stephen Bone and 
Mary Adshead. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

Honk the Moose. By Phil 
Stong. (Harrap. 5s.) 

The White Camel. By Eden 
Phillpotts. (Country Life. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Misfortunes of Sophie. 
By The Comtesse de Ségur. 
Trans. by Honor and Edgar 
Skinner. (Williams and 
Norgate. 2s. 6d.) 

The Book of Prehistoric 
Animals. By Raymond L. 
Ditmars. (Harrap. 5s.) 

Young Adventurers. By Kitty 
Barne. (Nelson. 3s. 6d.) 

The Wonder World Encyclo- 
paedia. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


The Story of the Animal 
World. By Edward Huey. 
(Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

The Animal’s World. By 
Doris L. Mackinnon. (Bell. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Book of Craftsmen. By 
Marjory Bruce. (Harrap. 
7s. 6d.) 

Lis Sails to Teneriffe. By Lis 
Andersen. (Routledge. — 6s.) 

More Travels and Adventures 
in Mongolia. By Henning 
Haslund. (Kegan Paul. 6s.) 

Pigeon Post. By Arthur 
Ransome. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) _. 

August Adventure. By M. E. 
Atkinson. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Sampson’s_ Circus. By 
Howard Spring. (Faber and 
Faber. 5s.) 

The Nub. By Robb White. 
(Dent. 6s.) 

Henry Against the Gang. By 
T. H. Johansen. (Faber. 
7s. 6d.) 











Do antipodean Uncles and Aunts turn for advice to a book- 
seller at Christmas, or do they eye the shops where surf- 
boards and camping gear are sold? Do Canadian guardians 
give ski-sticks and skates? Every child wants a present 
that can be enjoyed at once. Now there are two things 
to be said about the climate of the British Isles during the 
Christmas holidays; one is that it wil) certainly—every 
day—be dark about four o'clock ; the other is that on most 
days the weather will be unpleasant. British publishers, 
then, are right; in this country a book is one of the best 
Christmas presents that a child can have. This year there 
are as usual plenty of new books from: which to choose. 
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BEHIND THE 
SPANISH BARRICADES 


JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 
the brilliant correspondent of The News 
Chronicle, has written a momentous book. 
For years he has known Spain and its 
people, its language and its customs. 
Now, back from a prolonged first-hand 
investigation, he depicts unforgeitably 
A WHOLE PEOPLE RISEN 
to oppose ruthless oppression. In 
Madrid, Barcelona, Toledo, in every 
small village and local township, the 
Spanish worker and peasant, united as 
THE ARMY IN OVERALLS 
is fighting desperately for his living and 
his life. We are given close-ups of the 
rank-and-file, stories of grandees and 
fascists, portraits ofthe principal leaders, 


503 pages 


MARTIN SECKER AND 


55 illustrations 


RR ER nN 


CABALLERO, COMPANYS, 
DEL VAYO. 

We are forced to realize the poverty of 
the masses and what they are struggling 
for ; to understand their courage, their 
faith, the tragedy of their lot. We grasp 
the mystical fervour with which the 
BURNING OF THE CHURCHES 
is accomplished. Finally, we are shown 
their enemies, the forces of reaction, with 
their cruel weapons and sinister am- 
bitions. We see the intervention of the 

FASCIST INTERNATIONAL 
against democracy, freedom, decency 
itself; and are warned of the grave 
perils to us in Britain, if we allow 
Fascism to achieve a triumph in Spain. 


12s. 6d. net 


WARBURG 
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Sun Before Seven 


IAN DALL’S memoirs of boyhood 


“He really has been able to recapture the first fine careless 


rapture. 


The world of childhood is not so much described 


as re-created from the inside. Mr. Dall has the unique power 
of expressing the well-nigh inexpressible raptures of inno- 


cency ; 


and his sentiment is too true and sweet to have 


even the faintest taint of sentimentality °—WILFRID GIBSON 
in the Observer. With an introduction by Walter de la Mare, and 


§2 illustrations. 


Episodes of the Great War. JOHN BUCHAN’S abridged History, 
now ready. With portraits and maps. 


8s. 6d. net 







(2nd printing.) 8s. 6d. net. 


Spanish Front, by CARLOS PRIETO, answers all your questions about 
2s. 6d. net. 


Spain and the war. 


AUTUMN LIST POST FREE FROM 35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Let us consider first what has been provided for the child 
under seven. Gone is Gone is a tiny book in which, with the 


help of wholly satisfactory pictures, the tale is retold of 


the man and wife who exchanged their day's work. The 
cow, the goats, even the house and the string of sausages 
are superbly alive. The Musical Box is a bigger, more 
ambitious picture-book. In it that distinguished artist, 
Clare Leighton, has shown, in a series of delightful coloured 
woodcuts, what happened to a little town under a glass case. 
Those who, like the present writer, are given to wicked thoughts, 
such as that children might as well, when they have nearly 
got the text by heart, be learning to read from their picture- 
books, will regret that the ‘‘ reading” is written and not 
printed. Another excellent new picture book whose text 
has also been treated in the same way is The Little Boy and 
His House. This is a very well-conceived tale of a little boy, 
who, finding himself alternately ‘‘ Too cold.” ‘ Too hot,” 
* Wet” and “ Nearly blown away,” decides that what he 
needs is a house. After the most painstaking investigation 
of caves, igloos, wigwams, mud huts, and so on, a brick house 
is decided upon. Alas! The final structure is not shown 
as architecturally worthy of so much scholarship and _ fine 
manners. Why have Stephen Bone and Mary Adshead 
made it so hideous? Another story told with pictures 
that can be highly recommended is Honk the Moose, a delight- 
ful and convincing tale of a moose who, in an extra cold 
winter, is driven to take shelter in a stable in a little Minnesota 
mining township. Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ The White Camel, 
is also a pleasant tale, but is, unlike the others, a shade 
sentimental, while its excellent illustrations do not seem to 
have been meant for children at all. Les Malheurs de Sophie 
needs no description. In its new edition it has been translated 
into English and has a set of charming illustrations. True, 
Sophie was an exasperating child, but don’t forget that it 
is often pleasant to feel superior. 

Many children of seven or even under will enjoy The Book 
of Prehistoric Animals, though it really comes into the next 
age group, and should be classed with books for the child of 
nine, ten or eleven. But its splendidly coloured pictures of 
such beasts as Dimitrodon, Icthiosaurus, and Tyranosaurus 





A sensible year-round © 
gift for | 
FRIENDS ABROAD — 





| Give a year’s pleasure to a friend overseas. 
Just a word to the manager of your near- 
est branch of W. H. Smith & Son and 
any English paper or magazine you choose 
will be posted regularly for twelve months 
All you pay for is the 
price of the publication and the cost of 


in your name. 


postage. You are invited to ask for a copy 
of W. H. Smith & Son’s Postal Press 
Guide which lists over 2000 British and 
Foreign publications and their rates of sub- 
scription to any address in the world. 





W. H. SMITH & SON 


NEWSAGENTS : BOOKSELLERS ? STATIONERS : LIBRARIANS 
BOOKBINDERS 


BOOKSHOPS & BOOKSTALLS 
ENGLAND & WALES 


Street, 


PRINTERS ADVERTISING AGENTS 
1500 
| THROUGHOUT 
| Head Office: Strand House, Portugal 
| London, W.C. 2. 





. SMITH & SON, LTD, | 
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are so vivid and beguiling that they will please children oy 
almost any age. Young Adventurers is definitely for the 
nine to eleven group, and for girls rather than boys. It is made 
up of-stories of the less warlike side of the white man’s o¢ey. 
pation of distant countries and the atmosphere, say, of 
eighteenth-century Carolina is very well given. Ruth Gervig 
silhouettes and line drawings are particularly good, 
The Wonder World Encyclopaedia, though a miscellany of 
good photographs rather than a book of reference, would 
keep a whole family of children enthralled for hours. Do you, 
gentle reader, know how a modern lighthouse works? 
why wrinkles appear on the human face, or that a Wart-hog 
turns a back somersault when entering its burrow, or how to 
make pipe-cleaner animals or wooden egg-cups? The book 
covers too much ground to give very complete information 
on many of the usual points, but as an appetiser it is unrivalled, 
Since it has over 500 pages and 600 illustrations, its price js 
not the least of its marvels. 

There are two excellent new books which give fuller and 
more precise information about living animals. They have 
almost identical titles; one is The Story of the Animal 
World by Edward Huey and the other (based on a series of 
broadcasts to schools) is The Animal’s World, by Dr, 
Mackinnon. The first is the more exhaustive and perhaps the 
better written, the second the better planned. In both the 
illustrations are admirable. Either is just what is wanted 
by the ten- or eleven-year-old, whose older brothers and 
sisters have got on to The Science of Life. The Book of Craftsmen 
is another book which seeks to impart information. More 
children than adults take pleasure in learning, and the author 
suggests that children, who nearly all also naturally enjoy 
making things, will take more pleasure in their creative 
employments if they know how such things were made in 
the past and by what sort of people. She has therefore put 
together a short, clear and pleasant history of such arts as 
those of the potter, the woodworker, the weaver and the cook. 

T'wo good travel books to complete the category of givers 
of information ; one is by a child author, Lis Andersen. In 
her last book this incomparable eleven-year-old described 
how she and her family sailed the Atlantic. This year Lis 
Sails to Teneriffe. It is a quieter story but scarcely less 
delightful. The second is More Travels and Adventures in 
Mongolia, prepared by Miss Eleanor Graham froin a_ book 
by Mr. Henning Haslund. Dancing Hamas in enormous 
masks, the perilous crossing of deserts and rivers, an exciting 
man-hunt after a camel thief, follow one another. The book has 
an admirable “ first hand” flavour about it. It is a pity 
that Miss Graham who, as her own books show, writes an 
excellent style, should not have taken more liberties with 
her author's text. .Now and then the reader finds himself 
* Ina veritable ocean of surging sand waves.” 

Among the stories—all of these are fit presents for boys and 
girls of from ten to fourteen—-Mr. Ransome’s new _ book, 
Pigeon Post, stands out stylistically. It is not easy to write 
good lively English for children, to write a language which 
shall be neither flat nor jocose, neither bald nor sentimental. 
Mr. Ransome, however, knows how to do it. Pigeon Post 
is about a party of girls and boys who (for excellent reasons) 
prospect for gold, and carrier pigeons play an important part 
in keeping up communications. The adventures are as gravely 
told and as inevitable as ever. August Adventure is a book 
about caravanning by a new author with many of Mr. 
Ransome’s excellent qualities. Mr. Howard Spring’s Sampson's 
Circus is not quite so well done, though the ‘“* back stage” 
part gives the book great attraction. _Mr. Robb White is 
another new children’s author. The Nub is a sea story, a sort 
of Captains Courageous but with a younger boy for hero and, 
for crew, a set of villainous gun-runners and kidnappers. 
Its second hero is a most satisfactory negro cook of gigantic 
proportions. Henry Against the Gang is also to be commended. 
The scene is laid on the outskirts of Oslo and concerns a feud 
to the death between a tribe of Gypsies and a gang of thieves. 
Be sure to explain its Norwegian origin to the boy to whom 
you give it; it is essential, yet the publishers have only 
mentioned it on the so-soon-to-be-lost dust-wrapper. 

One last word ; the books on this list have been picked and 
repicked from a stack big enough to fill a reasonable sized 
delivery van. Any adverse criticism must not be taken too 


seriously. They are each and all good of their kind. 
AMABEL WIELIAMS-ELLIS, 
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Ready November 30. 


THE LETTERS AND JOURNAL 
OF BRAND WHITLOCK 


Edited by ALLAN NEVINS 
Introduction by Newton D. Baker 





These letters and personal journal of the distinguished 
diplomat and literary figure provide not only an eye- 
witness running account of major historical events, but 
contain, as well, documents and materia! never before 
published. Illustrated. Two volumes, boxed. 42/- 


ENGLAND IN PICTURE, 
SONG AND STORY 


By J. W. Cunliffe. There is no more complete inter- 
preter than Dr. Cunliffe of the charm of English town and 
country and of the rich associations of history and litera- 
ture clinging to them. Wherever we stop, Dr. Cunliffe 
reminds us of the historic and literary associations that 
cling to the spot. The book is illustrated with 371 repro- 
ductions of pictures and scenes remarkable for their 
beauty or historic interest. Illustrated. 21/- 


AMERICA MARCHES PAST 


By G. W. Bonte. This magnificent picture book con- 
tains about 800 illustrations, reproduced from the best of 
several thousand paintings, prints and _ photographs 
illustrative of American history, accompanied by about 
400 words of descriptive text to each page of illustrations. 

12/6 


YOU CAN DRAW 


By Frances O’Brien Garfield. An adaptation and 
simplification of the ‘‘ scribble method” used by 
Leonardo da Vinci and other great artists. The process 
is described with step by step illustrations and samples 
of student work. Adaptable for all who wish to teach 
themselves and for students in general of the fine or 
applied arts. Illustrated. 10/6 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 
34 BEDFORD STREET LONDON. 




















A WORD TO THE WISE! 


Young folks expect much from the books you give 
them. See to it that this year 


they are not “let down.” 


JO RETURNS TO THE 
CHALET SCHOOL 





3/6 
NET 


5 /= 
NET 


10/6 
NET 





You will see these at any booksellers 


W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD., LONDON & EDIN. 


Jo, ever lively and surprising, appears 
in a new role, but at heart she is still the 
lovable, fascinating schoolgirl whom Miss 
Elinor Brent-Dyer first introduced to us as 


** Jo of the Chalet School.” 


TAMELESS AND SWIFT 


By H. MORTIMER. BATTEN. Here is a 
spell-casting book for every boy and girl 
— a wonderland of nature peopled by the 
swift and tameless creatures of the wild. 


STARLIGHT 
By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. The story 


of an orphan timber-wolf. The wisdom of 
the great naturalist and the elusive cun- 
ning of the born story-teller make this 
book a challenge to ** White Fang.” 


WHERE DANGER BECKONS 


Sixteen tales of high adventure from Pole 
to Tropic—a grand book for any bey, at 
an astonishingly low price. 


THE BOOK OF 

WILD FLOWERS 
By GARETH H. BROWNING. With 100 
full-page coloured illustrations. This is a 
treasure-house of nature lore for young 


and old. 


Viscount Halifax 
(Part Two : 1885-1934) 


by J. G. LOCKHART 


“ Reveals, in a most delightful way, for those who 
knew the man only by hearsay, what manner of man 
he was. It is as he would have wished and would 
have thought right.”—The Church Times. 

“A record which has a permanent historical as 
well as biographical value.”"—The Yorkshire Post. 


¥* Lord Halifax’s Ghost Book, that volume of 
“delicate shudders and delicious shivers,” is now 
in its third large edition. (8s. 6d. net) 


The Meaning of 
History 


by NICOLAS BERDYAEV 8s. 6d. net 


“‘ It is impossible not to be spell-bound by this book, 
which explains some of the most potent forces at 
work in the world of to-day.”—The London Mercury. 


Basil Jellicoe 


by KENNETH INGRAM 6s. net 


“A vivid and impressive life of the young priest 
through whose urgent vision the Church has taken 
her rightful place in the forefront of the Slum 
Crusade.”—The Guardian. 


12s. 6d. net 


Ommanney of 


Sheffield 


edited by CANON F. G. BELTON 6s. net 


“A very attractive autobiography of a man 
of remarkable personality."—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 


~ 
Survival 
by G. D. ROSENTHAL 5s. net 
‘* Clear, courageous and consoling.” —The Guardian. 


A Catholie 
Looks at his World 


by B. IDDINGS BELL 3s. 6d. net 


“Of real importance as a contribution to modern 
thought about world problems.”—The Times 
Literary Supplement. 


A Guide to 


Confirmation 
by GEORGE SNOW ~~ 


A public schoolmaster answers the questions 
commonly asked about religion by boys. 














THE CENTENARY PRESS 
Two Manchester Square, London, W. 1 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Minty Alley. By C. L. R. James. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
Swamp Shadow. By Katharine Hamill. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
It Had to Happen. By Louis Bromfield. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Harvest Home. By Hilda Vaughan. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Trinity Town. By Norman Collins. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
The Lovely Girl. By Alec Brown. (Boriswood. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. C. L. R. James, a West Indian, is already known as 
the author of a play about Toussaint L’Ouverture in which 
Mr. Paul Robeson appeared not long ago, but Minty Alley 
is his first novel. The scene is laid in a West Indian town 
and almost all the action takes place in a boarding-house 
or in the yard attached to it. The inhabitants of this 
boarding-house are of various shades of colour, and their 
behaviour is shown from the standpoint of a young man 
named Haynes, an impoverished and slightly priggish young 
man who works in a bookshop and comes to live amongst 
them. The story, which is bounded by Haynes's arrival 
and departure, is obviously due to a remarkably attentive 
eye and ear, and these organs obviously belong to a slyboots. 
Mr. James writes in a direct and simple style, but keeps 
his tongue in his cheek, and it seems that often when he is 
being quite serious and innocent he must be chuckling 
inwardly to himself with all the warmth and _heartiness 
of some African ancestor. Not that the story he tells is 
essentially a funny one. The boarding-house is kept by 
a Mrs. Rouse, who has to work “ like a nigger’ to make 
ends meet and who has lived for many years with a coal- 
black sensualist named Benoit. A rival appears in the 
shape of an off-white hospital nurse of bad character and 
free morals, carries Benoit away, and marries him. Violent 
passions are aroused, especially in the bosom of Mrs. Rouse, 
and their course is easily traced since the boarding-house 
knows nothing of privacy. The inmates chatter and gossip 
unceasingly and go in and out of each other’s rooms with 
the utmost freedom, while infinite mischief is made by 
Mrs. Rouse’s niece Maisie, to whom Haynes becomes attached. 
All these people palpitate with life and what makes them 
particularly interesting is the primitive passion underlying 
the respect paid to convention and to local standards of 
** good form”: the same thing may be observed in Africa, 
and even in South Kensington. Magic plays a part as well. 
** See now,” says Benoit, ** about two o’clock, all the spirits 
of the air passing up and down. And if you know what 
to do you can compel them and make them do what you 
like.’ When the nurse wishes to pass an examination, 
she and Benoit 

“write the doctor’s name on a piece of paper and they put it ia 
the nurse’s boots. So whenever she walk she mash him down. . . . 
And they make a little image of the doctor, and all through the day 
of the exam. Mrs. Rouse was bathing.it. That was to keep him 
cool. Now you can imagine how that is hurting Mrs. Rouse. To 
think that all day she home here bathing the image to keep the 
doctor cool for the nurse and now for the nurse to take away the 
man from her.” 

A great sensation is caused by the nurse’s wedding. ‘ The 
bride was in white with a lot of beads,’ says a hostile critic, 
** but although the cloth was expensive she didn’t look well,” 
but, objects a sympathetic one, ‘ Everybody agree they 
never see the nurse look so well” : 

** She came in with the doctor, stepping high, and you know how 
she stylish already, and she had the glasses fix on her bosom, so 
aristo, and when the priest start she unfix it and put it on her 
nose, and she hold up her head in style.” 

Altogether this is an accomplished novel, original in matter and 
manner, and flavoured with a humour and irony all its own. 

On opening Swamp Shadow, another first novel, the reader, 
especially if he be a golfing reader, may be misled at the outset 
by a statement on the dust-cover to the effect that it is “a 
violent and yet glowing love-story of the Golf Coast of Missis- 
sippi.” This may suggest posh hotels, Palm Beach suits, 
long cold drinks, the clicking of niblicks, and a “ violent and 
yet glowing ” romance at moonrise among the palmettos near 
the eleventh hole, but in fact ‘* Golf Coast ” is just a misprint 
for ** Gulf Coast,” and actually Miss Hamill whisks us off into 
the heart of the backwoods, all among the wild turkeys and 
scuppernong vines : she swings us, so to speak, into the rough. 
We have had a good many “ strong” novels of the American 


backwoods, and the ingredients are pretty familiar. There jg 

generally a tyrannical father brim-full of that old-time religion, 

a good daughter who works hard, suffers in silence, and loves 

faithfully, a rough young man or two, a half-wit, a crime of 

vengeance, a pinch of sadism, a spot of race-prejudice, and just 

a dash of incest. It cannot be said that Miss Hamill has 

worked out a very new recipe, for most of these elements are 

present in her story. But if her poor whites are eut somewhat 

to pattern it does not follow that the pattern is altogether a: 
false one. She is by no means without a feeling for the country 

she describes, and she handles a number of situations well and. 
even with a touch of poetic feeling, so that the book is quite 

as satisfactory as a film taken in handsome natural surround- 

ings and including a number of good shots. 

Mr. Louis Bromfield’s twelfth novel also has an American 
scene, and one quite as unfamiliar as the Gulf Coast, namely, 
a New York backwater where time, as they say, has stood 
still. Two Irish widows keep a stuffy old boarding-house in 
which live an old dodderer, an old maid, a decayed parlour 
poet, and a decaying conjurer with a rheumatic performing 
dog. One widow has an erring son and the other a chaste, 
personable, but erratic daughter, so of course ‘it had to 
happen ’’—but not before a gangster, oddly enough, has come 
to lodge in the house, with, on the whole, very surprising and 
very satisfactory results. Now Mr. Bromfield is a smooth, 
practised, and agreeable story-teller, and the idea of the book 
is a good one. He has perceived clearly how in a single town 
and time different sets of people may be living on entirely 
different planes, not to say living in different worlds, faithful 
to entirely different interests, ideals, ambitions, and ordinary 
standards of behaviour, and it was a promising intention to 
cause two of these planes to intersect suddenly and then trace 
out the probable consequences. But unfortunately Mr. 
Bromfield’s good humour has got the better of him, his people 
all have enlarged hearts of gold and wear them ostentatiously 
on their sleeves, and the whole book is drenched in the rosy 
glow of the happy ending which “ has to happen.” 

It has often been pointed out that American writers have 
rich and varied material to engage them, while our own are 
handicapped by the lack of it, and have to try in a variety 
of ways to escape from the dullness of their surroundings. 
Some take to crime and detection, some travel abroad, some 
fly on the wings of wish-fulfilment to the past or the future, 
some turn political or humanitarian, some pretend that life 
exists where no life is. Miss Hilda Vaughan attempts to 
remedy the deficiency by an excursion into the remote and 
gloomy picturesque—sailors and dairymaids, villainy and 
innocence, ‘* powerful’? emotions and perfectly shocking 
weather to match—-and Mr. Norman Collins by a superficial 
use of some of the least interesting machinery of present-day 
life in England. There is no solid reason why commercial 
intrigue in a small provincial town should be a bad subject, 
but it would have to be treated satirically or illuminated 
in some way from within or without. Mr. Collins, however, 
seems to think it enough to make some slight show of saloon 
bars, parlours over shops, erring middle-aged husbands 
who end by returning to their wives, youthful lovers whom 
nothing can keep apart, ash-trays, motor-bicycles, and 
overdrafts, and to enclose all this is a thin film of what may 
be called cheeriness. But the fatal drawback of cheeriness, 
of false optimism, is the way in which it compels a simplifi- 
ration of human beings until they are completely unrecog- 
nisable. 

‘There they were, just a pair of middle-aged lovers embracing 
in their old family car by the roadside. He pushed her away at 
Jast and pressed the self-starter.” 


That is how Mr. Collins chooses to treat the difficulties of 
a man who can no longer stand his wife and has done his 
unsuccessful best to escape from her. Another issue shirked, 
another lump in the reader’s throat. Mr. Alec Brown’s 
material is not less drab, but at least he is a writer who 
likes to look into causes and effects, particularly if they are 
of an economic kind, and The Lovely Girl provides, instead 
of cheeriness, a serious essay in sociology animated by a hatred 
of squalor. 
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‘“BATSFORD” BOOKS 


| «Thelure of their exquisite and generous illustrations, com- 
| pined with their informative text, makes them irresistible’”’ 


THE BRITISH HERITAGE SERIES 
| One of the most attractive series ever produced. Each | 
| book contains 128 pages of text, a frontispiece in 
colour, over 130 photographic illustrations and a 
coloured wrapper. Demy 8vo (83 x 5% inches): bound 

in cloth, price 7s. 6d. net each, Sixteen volumes have 

| appeared, the latest titles being: 


4. THE OLD TOWNS OF ENGLAND 
by Clive Rouse 


A Survey of the Cathedral cities, Market towns, Ports 
and Harbours, Resorts and Spas of England. The illus- 
trations include magnificent general and detail views of 


Markets, Town Halls, Guildhalls, etc. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


9. ENGLISH VILLAGE HOMES by 
Sydney R. Jones 


A Review of Village Domestic Architecture, including 
Cottages, Farmhouses, Inns, Manor Houses, Rectories, 
etc. Illustrated profusely from photographs and the 
author's drawings. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


FORMER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES uniform with 
the above. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The Heart of England by Ivor Brown. 

The Seas and Shores of England. 

The Cathedrals of England by H. Batsford and Charles Fry. 
The English Abbey by F. Crossley. 

The English Castle by Hugh Braun. 

The Parish Churches of England by J. C. Cox. 

The English Country House by Ralph Dutton. 

English Villages and Hamlets by Humphrey Pakington. 

The Heart of Scotland by George Blake. 


The Face of Scotland by H. Batsford and Charles Fry. 


The Spirit of Ireland by Lynn Doyle. 

The Spirit of London by Paul Cohen-Portheim. 
The Countryman’s England by Dorothy Hartley. 
The Old Inns of England by A. E. Richardson. 


HUNTING ENGLAND 
by Sir William Beach Thomas 


A survey of the sport and its chief grounds. Contain- 
ing descriptions of practically every leading English 
Hunt, with 10 Plates in Colour from Old Paintings and 
Prints and over 100 illustrations from Modern 


Photographs. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth, lettered. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


CONVERSATION PIECES 
by Sacheverell Sitwell 


A Survey of English Domestic Portrait Groups and their 
Painters during the 18th and 19th centuries. Ilustrat- 
ing, in 6 Colour Plates and 96 in Monochrome, the 
work of some 70 painters. Crown 4to. Cloth, gilt, with 
a wrapper in colour by Rex Whistler. Price 2]Is. net. 


CHINESE JADE 


A Comprehensive Review of its Characteristics, Decoration, 
| Folklore and Symbolisn from the earliest ages to the 20th 
Century. 

By Stanley Charles Nott 
With an Introduction by Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith, K.C.V.O. 
Dedicated by permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Mary. With a full series of illustrations of the 
finest products of the art, on 40 plates in facsimile 
colour and 112 from photographs, including examples 
| belonging to Their Majesties The King, Queen Mary, the 
Duke of Kent, and from other important English, 

Continental and American collections. 


Small 4to. Cloth. Price £2 2s. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ROMEO & JULIET 
With designs by Oliver Messel 


A Beautiful Edition of this famous tragedy, containing 
96 pages of text, 8 plates in colour and 32 in collotype, 
reproduced from Oliver Messel’s original designs for the 
settings and costumes for the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Film Production. Demy 4to. Cloth. Special limited 
edition. Price 21s. net. 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD. 








15 North Audley Street, London, W.1 
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STONE-AGE 
BUSHMEN OF TO-DAY 


J. R. B. LOVE, M.A., M.C., D,C.M, 
Illustrated 8/6 net 
The author describes the life and customs of the 
WORORA, an Australian aboriginal tribe, with whom 
he lived for many years. 


INDIES ADVENTURE 


THE AMAZING CAREER OF 
AFONSO DE ALBUQUERQUE 
ELAINE SANCEAU 
Illustrated 12/6 net 
Albuquerque, the great Viceroy of the Portuguese 
Indies, for six years “held the gorgeous East in fee,” 
and made his influence felt from Arabia to China. 
In the hands of Miss Sanceau the story reappears, not 
as a faded page of early sixteenth-century history, but 

as a brilliant and exciting narrative. 


SO THIS IS KENYA! 


EVELYN BRODHURST-HILL 
Illustrated 10/6 net 


The author portrays the life and problems of 
Europeans who have adopted Kenya as their home. 
Humour runs all through the book, and for those 
who are interested in native mentality there are de- 
scribed the relations between Europeans and employed 
natives, the power of witchcraft, and life in the Kaka- 
mega gold field. 


ZAMBEZI DAYS 


WILFRED ROBERTSON 

Author of RHODESIAN RANCHER, &e. 
Illustrated 5/- net 

A BIG-GAME hunting book of the old school, it 

brings home the life of the African wilds with un- 

affected realism. 

“ The author’s experiences occurred in a fast passing age: be 

lived them unemotionally but appreciatively, and he has a 


natural gift of .writing, a combination resulting in a most 
attractive volume.”—The Times. 


THE ROLLING YEAR: 


a FARMER’S LOG 

Ww. J. BLYTON 
Author of COUNTRY AIRS, &c. Illustrated 7/6 net 
“Somehow there seems more hope in life when one reads 
= a book. . . . His is a lovely romance.”—Yorkshire Weekly 
ost. 


A NEW SERIES 
English Public Schools 
HARROW 


P. H. MORGAN BRYANT 
The story of Harrow from its foundation in 1571 in 
the age of Queen Elizabeth down to the present days 
of King Edward the Eighth. 


WINCHESTER 


J. D’E. FIRTH 
The foundation of Winchester was a landmark in the 
history of English education, for she is more than a 
great school; she was the model for several of our 
ancient seats of learning. This is the complete history 
of Winchester. 



























Illustrated 3/- net each 





In Preparation 


CHARTERHOUSE | MARLBOROUGH 
ETON WESTMINSTER 


LONDON BLACKIE GLASGOW 
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STALKING IN THE 
HIMALAYAS AND 
NORTHERN INDIA 


By Lt.-Co. C. H. STOCKLEY, D.S.O. 
Illustrated -- +» 15s. net 
This book has been written for the man of 
moderate means, and with the intention of 


showing that the camera and the rifle are not 
incompatible companions on a hunting trip. 


Stalking with Colonel Stockley is a most thril-, 
ling experience and one that will not readily 


be forgotten. 


ALBANIAN BACK... 


DOOR 


sy BERNARD NEWMAN 
Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 


Mounted on his famous bicycle Bernard 
Newman sees countries as they really are 
rather than as they appear. to the average 
tourist. Albanian Back-door is'a unique com- 
bination of entertaining adventure and intelli- 
gent interest. 


WHEN NIGHT COMES 


By IAN DAVISON 
Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 
A daring and fascinating book, written in a 
light and easy style, in which whispers of 
vicious crime are interspersed with whimsical 
descriptions of moonlit nights, historical tales 


of the Weald of Kent, and accounts of the | 


nocturnal activities of men and animals. 


BODA, 
THE BUFFALO 


By Lt.-Cot. CECIL LANG 
(“SKENE DHU”) 
Illustrated 6s. net 


Lieutenant-Colonel Cecil Lang, better known 
to many as “ Skene Dhu,” has written one of 
the most fascinating collections of animal yarns 
ever produced between the covers of a single 
volume, 





IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 


ANGLING IN 
WILDEST 
SCOTLAND 


By R. MACDONALD ROBERTSON, 
F.S.A, 

Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 
The scent of the heather and_ peet-reek 
mingle pleasantly in this book which, though 
intended primarily for anglers, will delight 
the heart of every sportsman who seeks seclu- 
sion and peace from the ever-increasing 
onrush of modern tourist traffic. 


ADVENTURE. IN 
ALGERIA 


By BRIAN STUART 

Tilustrated 10s, 6d. net 
One of the most remarkable documents ever 
published—a brilliant exposé that successfully 
destroys the popular conception of life in the 
notorious Foreign Legion. It is a most en- 
thralling narrative, packed with movement and 
interest. 


THE ODYSSEY OF 
A DIGGER 


3y CAPTAIN F. D. BURDETT 
Illustrated 15s. nel 
These are the full-blooded reminiscences of an 
Englishman whose life has been devoted to 
adventure. Those who read his earlier books 
will need no further introduction to Captain 
Burdett’s ‘latest “ Odyssey.” 


THE BOOK OF THE 
FOX 


By RICHARD CLAPHAM 
Illustrated 8s. 6d. net 


A beautifully produced volume presenting a 
striking picture of the fox in all his moods 
and seasons. Illustrated in half-tone and from 
drawings by Lionel Edwards and Margaret 
Kirmse. 
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